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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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LOST AND SAVED. 








BY CELIA THAXTER, 





“O Love,” he whispered low, “Eternal 
Love!” é 

And softly twilight’s shadows round them 
drew, 


And one by one the stars grew bright above, 
And warm girs from the gates of sunset 
blew. 


Swift o’er the summer sea they lightly 
sailed, 

The rushing winds, the rushing waves sang 

sweet; 

But sweeter than all sounds the voice that 
failed, 

Shaken by the full heart that strongly 
beat. 


Fast piled the clouds in darkness south and 
east, 
Each otber’s starry eyes they only saw. 
What was the world to them? The breeze in- 
creased, 
And caught the glimmering sail with gusty 
flaw. 


Low stooped the mast, the firm hand at the 
helm 
i,eld bravely yet the light craft to its 
course, 
Though barrying breakers fain would over- 
whelm, 
And the gale gathered with resistless force. 


Black night, black storm, that rose in sudden 
wrath ! 
All lost the cheerful stars forgot to burn, 
And death was waiting silent in the path, 
Along whose wavering way was no re- 
tarn. 


Or life or death—whbat mattered it to them? 
Locked mute and still within each other’s 
arms, 
They sought no more the tempest’s rage to 
stem, 
Deaf to the tumult of the night’s alarms. 


Beyond their fate uplifted, death was 
naught, 
Nor could they know, borne safe all pain 
above, 
Into immortal life together caught, 
That enly thus should live Eternal Love! 








SEEING JESUS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Asout five days before his crucifixion 
our Lord made his single triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. Palms were waved before 
himand the shouts of the multitude greeted 
hisears, Within a week the ‘‘ hosannas” 
were followed with the demoniac yell: 
“ Away with him! Crucify him! Crucify 
him!” 

At the close of the memotable day of 
ovation “‘ certain Greeks "—who were prob- 
ably proselytes to Judaism, because they 
had come up to worship at the feast—came 
to the Apostle Philip, and said to him: 
“Sir, we would see Jesus.” It is idle to 
Coujecture their motive. Perhaps their 





curiosity was awakened to see the miracle- 
worker who had just raised a dead man at 
Bethany to life. Perhaps they had prob- 
lems to solve, doubts to be settled, or sins 
to be forgiven. Let us hope that honest 
yearning of heart laid behind that memor- 
able utterance: ‘‘ We would see Jesus.” 

The chief purpose of the inspired Scrip- 
tures is to reveal Jesus Christ to darkened, 
sin-cursed humanity. Through the whole 
Word he is much the central, conspicuous 
object as the Jungfrau is from the vale of 
Interlaken. In the earlier portion of the 
Bible the mists envelop the Messiah some- 
what, as the morning mists hang around 
the imperial Jungfrau; but as we go on 
further and further into the prophecies, 
the clouds move off, and in the New Testa- 
ment we see Jesus only in his supernal 
glory. Paul gives the core-idea of the 
Gospel when he says that God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. The word “face,” 
in this striking passage, signifies ore than 
the mere countenance. It means the form, 
the figure, the person of the Incarnate Son 
of God. Jesus is the visible manifestation 
of God to man. He taught this himself, 
when he said that no man had seen God at 
any time, but the Only-Begotten Son ‘‘ hath 
declared him.” That is, he has manifested 
God to mankind and made him visible. 
‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” While philosophers might appre- 
ciate and partly comprehend the sublime 
conception of an Omnipresent and Al- 
mighty Spirit, the massesof men can only 
be moved by an impersonation who is 
within their grasp. Jesus; the God man- 
ifest in human form, walking among the 
poor as their sympathizing brother, healing 
the sick, weeping beside a grave, holding 
little children in his arms, praying in Geth- 
semane, dying for sinners on Calvary, and 
bursting the tomb as the Resurrection and 
the Life, this Incarnate Jesus (as Lord 
Macaulay once said) ‘‘ humbled the prej- 
udices of the synagogue, the doubts of the 
academy, and the pride of the portico in 
the dust.” 

The great aim of the Gospel is to make 
men see Jesus. It contains a system of sal- 
vation; but it is not the system that saves. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of our congrega- 
tions believe the chief propositions of 
Christianity as much as they believe that 
two and two make fouror that Washington 
was the first President of the United States. 
But that faith works no heart-change, de- 
livers no one from the power of sin, and 
secures no hope of Heaven. The only sav- 
ing faith is that which sees Jesus, and 
accepts Jesus, and joins the soul to Jesus. 
It joins person to Person, the branch to the 
Vine, the sinner to the Saviour. Christ 
himself never prepared a formula of 
truth and made the acceptance of that form- 
ula the one condition of salvation.’ His 
constant loving call was, ‘‘Come unto 
Me”; his emphatic declaration was, ‘‘ He 
that believeth on Me hath everlasting life.” 
When he presented the vital truth of the 
Atonement, it was by presenting himself as 
the atoner. The Son of Man must be 
lifted up; and I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
men unto Me. What a monstrous mistake 
it is to present the most orthodox system of 
theology in such a way as to draw atten- 
tion to it alone, and project it before the 
cross of the crucified Lamb of God! Paul 
was scrupulously careful never to play the 
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theologian at the expense of the Christ- 
preacher. He determined to know nothing 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
Wherever he stood—whether before scowl- 
ing Pharisees, or, witty Athenians, or Ro- 
man proconsuls, or poor cripples at Lystra, 
or conscience-stricken sinners in a Mace- 
donian dungeon—he just aimed to make 
them see no one but Jesus only. His own 
conversion had been produced by a revela- 
tion of Christ to him. About all he tells 
us of that conversion was that he ‘‘saw the 
Lord in the way,” and the Christ thus 
manifested to him had made a new man of 
him. So careful is he that everybody 
shall understand just what his religion 
means that he emphatically says: ‘‘I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

Is not one cause of the comparative 
failure of some pulpits to be found in this 
fact, that they do not converge all their 
shafts of light upon one local point, and 
that point the atoning, living, loving 
Saviour? People gather into church on 
Sunday—weak, weary, tempted, hungry, 
and conscience-gmitten. Having made a 
sad failure in their own attempts, they want 
some model to teach them bow to live. 
Feeling the sharp prick of sin through 
their own consciences, they want some one 
to forgive their evil-doing, and to deliver 
them from the power of besetting sins. 
Some come to church with aching hearts, 
and long for a comforter. Others are 
under conviction, and all the Articles of 
Westminster Confessions and Apostolic 
Creeds cannot bring them relief. They 
want to be saved, and somebody must do it. 
From the depths of their souls the cry is: 
“We would see Jesus.” O beloved 
brethren, is it not the single purpose of 
our ministry, first, last, and all the time, 
to be just holding up Jesus the sin- 
bearer, Jesus the life-giver, Jesus the 
consoler, Jesus the soul-saver, and to be 
ever crying to our people: ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God!” If, we fail in making 
our congregations see Jesus, then is the 
most eloquent preaching a pious sham. 

In dealing with anxious inquirers, we 
have no such leverage as we get from the 
example of the holy Redeemer and from 
the cross of the dying Redeemer. Sin is 
never so hateful as when seen in the light 
of Christ. No lightnings blast sin like the 
view of the Son of God dying for human 
guilt. And when the soul cries out for 
deliverance from this exceeding sinful- 
ness, we have nothing to do but to fix the 
eye and thought and prayer and trust of 
the inquirer upon him who says: ‘‘ Look 
unto Me, and be ye saved.” The most 
illiterate hod-carrier, the poorest child in a 
mission school can be made to understand 
what it is to love and obey such a person as 
Jesus Christ. 

There is another cause for the small 
number of conversions in every community. 
It is that men of the world see so little of 
Jesusin the daily lives of some Christian 
professors. The Master demands that 
every one of his followers be “‘a witness” 
forhim. Well has it been said that ‘‘ the 
Christian is the world’s Bible.” There is 
no argument for Christ’s religion equal to a 
pure, noble, godly life, which is born ofhis 
spirit. Nothing so repels, disgusts, and 
hardens the unconverted as daily contact 
with those who profess Christianity only to 
make it odious. ‘Let us all be watchful; for 
it is certainly possible to live so closely to 
Christ that when men see us they shall see 
Jesus. 








BY THE LATE BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





(Ts, and a second article that will fol- 
low, were the last literary work of the 
lamented Bishop Haven, prepared by him 
for Tus INDEPENDENT, and have been re- 
ceived from his family since his death.— 
Ep. INDEPENDENT. } 





A visitation that had called for twenty. 
five sermons and lectures seemed to 
merit a respite. So, arranging fo? three 
services the succeeding Sabbath, I decided 
to get a glimpse of the Yosemite and the 
Big Trees. To get that glimpse required 
four days’ staging and part of two days’ 
railroading; required being up at five 
o’clock for four mornings and at three the 
other morning, while one morning it re- 
quired us to stay up till three; so that, in 
point of weariness, to say nothing of ex- 
pense, it might be a question to those who 
have never visited these cé/ébrities whether 
or no it would pay. Butit is ‘nd question 
to those who have seen them. They pay. 


Skipping the first three-fourths of the 
first day’s staging, which was over the 
level valley of the San Joaquin, up and 
down the high pass of Mt. Bullion (named 
by John OC. Fremont); through the little 
village of Mariposa, where we halted four 
hours, to rest horses andto enjoy a season 
of refreshing with an old classmate—the 
one horse of that one-horse town, and a 
good deal more of a horse than the town is 
a town; among abandoned gold diggings 
and a few that are still worked; hot, dusty, 
disagreeable—well may we skip this forty 
miles of introduction. Whichever route 
you take, you'll find that part of the first 
part hard to take. 

At eight, in a splendid moonrise, we hail 
and farewell our comrade, seen for four 
hours after a lapse of thirty years, and 
plunge into the belt of wood and mountain 
that encircles these marvels on the western 
slope. It is still fifty miles to the Yosemite, 
but only half of this are we to make to- 
night. : 

" Till eleven we ride amid fine woodlands, 
upand down, among ancient forests, mighty 
anywhere else but here. At that hour we 
strike the base of the mountain which must 
be crossed; a comb, whose teeth are sharp 
firs, that lifts itself seemingly perpendicu- 
larly before us. Our driver, as he has 
plunged into the abyss at the bottom of 
this range, has thrilled us with stories of 
adventure. Sweeping around the side of a 
mountain, with hardly room to hold a wag- 
on-trail, a slip of an inch tumbling us hun- 
dreds of feet down, he informs us how an 
Englishman, complaining to a driver that 
Americans were so slow, at this perilous 
edge, was given his heart’s desire. Foot 
takén off the brake, reins thrown on the 
horses’ necks, the driver hallooes to the 
crazy steeds, takes out his revolver and 
fires away, and the six horses sweep like 
zigzag lightning around the edge of the 
precipice. The Englishman did not deem 
it wise to complain further of the slowness 
of the American. Of course, this is fabu- 
lous; but not so far from the truth as it 
might seem. These Jehus do almost as in- 


éredible things as this. I rode behind 
George, a fine-looking colored driver, com. 
ing out of the Yosemite, when he made ten 
miles down-hill in 55 minutes, around hun- 
dreds of corners and along edges 4 thou- 
sand feet high. An Englishman in that 
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company declared him to be the best driver 
he had ever seen. 

We commence climbing this tall combre, 
chowghilla, or some such name, just 
before midnight. The gigantic pines and 
hemloeks stand against the mass of moon- 
light poured upon them, assuming every 
form,.of grotesque and majestic. Now 
they appear like gorgeous pinnacles of 
cathedrals; now like the ghostly forests 


of Doré’s ‘‘Dante”; now, close at hand,. 


they shoot up far into the dark vault, sym- 
metrical, immense, emphatic. Now they 
open, and let the silver make a lake in the 
hollow of the hills around which they 
solemnly stand. The straight-up edge is 
slowly, slowly conquered. For one hour 
there is no impression perceptible. At the 
close of the second we only seem to be 
drawing nearer to the insurmountable 
range. At last we grapple with it, scale 
it, and, while horse and driver pause to 
drink—this time, we are glad to say, out of 
the same fountain—we learn that we are on 
the summit. 

‘*Grand, gloomy, and peculiar” are the 
sights and sensations of the hour. It is 
two o'clock and all’s well. The tall giants 
sleep not. The moon pours her burnless 
blaze on their high crowns, and scatters it 
among the leaves and on the forest-floor. 
All Nature turns in its sleep and takes its 
last doze before daybreak. The driver 
draws up the ribbons, down fly the horses 
—in and out the light, around point and 
point, over swift sliding grades—until in 
thirty minutes they accomplish that which 
it had taken five times that time to make 
on the other side of the mountain. We 
rush through an open gate into a spacious 
yard, acres across, and grind the wheel at 
this calm, moonful, soft, warm hour at 
the veranda of Big Tree Station. 

Slowly the landlord puts in his equally 
moonlike appearance, and by three we are 
abed and asleep. By six we are awake and 
up, for a big day’s work is before us. No 
room for drowsiness now, nor weariness. 
The excitement destroys both. The coach 
is loaded. ‘Three Englishmen; an Italian 
duke, on his way round the world—one of 
the Englishmen accompanying him, one 
returning from that trip; a German travel- 
er, who has been everywhere and seen 
everything, from Lapland to Quito; as old- 
maidish an old bachelor as one would meet 
in all that space of country; a Methodist 
minister; and three young Americans, stu- 
dents of Drew, Evanston, and Boston. 

Instantly the road begins to climb. The 
steep gra‘ie, cut along the side of almost per- 
pendicular hills, goes up and around, amid 
majestic trees, amid bears unseen and 
sheep seen by the thousands; giving out- 
looks occasionally of the steep comb which 
we climbed over last night, and which in 
the light of day it seems impossible that 
we have ascended. 

Half way up, we alight and take to the 
horses, The stage keeps on an ordinary 
grade, and enters the valley at its exit. 
““To doit” ina single day—all there is at 
our disposal—we must take to the horses 
and strike it from its upper post of 
observation. So we leave the stage, 
and mount the horse. The trail is taken, 
and a line of horses goes up the steep 
. hillsides, amid the open magnificence 
of gigantic pines and spruces, five, eight, 
ten feet in diameter; straight, tall, grander 
than I had ever thought pines could be, 
and I knew their capacity from some ob- 
servations in the green woods of Eastern 
Maineand of LakeSuperior. These Pacific 
forests are on a most majestic scale. They 
are open, so that one can enjoy miles of 
vistas in all directions. They stand on 
gigantic slopes. The whole air, mountain, 
and forest is alike impressive. After three 
hours’ riding, often across pretty meadows, 
hidden among these still forests, the last 
ridge comes to view. High up in the skies 
stand the firs, almost over our heads, We 
see the tree-top, not the mountain-base; 
and it looks as if these trees themselves 
sprang out of the level we are on, and are 
really, as they are ostensibly, miles high. 
The tallness we have become accustomed 
to is ‘so great that we should hardly be sur- 
prised to learn that some of these murmur- 
ing pines and hemlocks are a thousand and 
two thousand feet in hight. Perhaps that 
ig what they are murmuring at. Tall peo- 
ple don’t like to be tall, any more than short 


people like to be*short. If one could, by 
taking thought, add a cubit, others in the 
same way would subtract a cubit, from 
their stature. 

The steady climb reduces their thousand 
feet to more customary lengths. Thickly 
they stand, many of moderate girth, few of 
moderate hight. 

At last the guide puts his horse to a gal- 
lop over slight descents and ascents, and 
the thousands of feet are surmounted. On 
our left glistens in the noonday sun the 
grand, round Sentinel Dome. 

The Yosemite is reached. 

We ride up to some stunted oaks, tether 
our tired horses, and climb a few score 
feet. We are on the summit of the scene. 
Below and beyond spreads a sea of moun- 
tains, white with age, bald with age; round 
knolls, cleft, riven, plunging down thou- 
sands of feet; standing in solemn and silent 
majesty, unapproached, unapproachable. 
Before us, across the vast chasm, rises the 
most symmetrical of all the group, the cel- 
ebrated South Dome, or Half Dome. Three 
thousand feet it stands out of the valley, as 
smooth and straight as if cut with a knife. 
The shoulders and back roll smoothly 
down a thousand feet, when they strike 
the débris of the gorge opening out of the 
main chasm and called the Little Yosemite. 
That smooth top, flowing shoulders, and 
back suggest instantly the familiar medal- 
lion bust of John Wesley. You may say 
my Methodism caused the conception; but 
I was told by my guide and by the keeper 
of the eating-house at Glacier Point that 
such a resemblance had been noted before. 
How is it that one can never see or say a 
new thing before he hears a Mr. Never 
New cry out “I told youso”? Now, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, that 
resemblance was never detected before, 
In all I had read and heard about the Yo- 
semite that thought had never appeared. 
Some may quote it on me, however, from 
the books of Sir So-and-So or Madame La 
Gossipe; so I'll claim nothing save this— 
that it does look for all the world like John 
Wesley’s bust. Cover his face with a 
black veil, leaving the head and shoulders 
of marble, and you have the grandest of 
the Yosemite Domes. The front of it is 
dark. Where the cleavage is made it looks 
stained and almost black. The top and 
flowing locks are lustrous white. Let the 
famous dome be considered as the monu- 
ment of Wesley, the forerunning prepara 
tion in the rocks themselves of America’s 
most famous canyon, of the founder of 
America’s Church. 

We descend and take a nearer view. A 
few minutes’ ride brings us to Glacier Point. 
We again dismount, walk a few feet, and 
are met, fortunately, by an iron rail. But 
for that, we should walk, at one step, three 
thousand feet. Weare on the edge of the 
ravine. Down we look, till the o’ertoppled 
sense tumbles down headlong. Far away 
below—far, far away—lies the green Valley, 
besprinkled with trees. How pretty look 
the pines! They that an hour ago stood a 
thousand feet high, shutting out the heav- 
ens, now sink into bushes at our feet. 

“Everything's nothing, except by position.” 
The sides across this low-lying valley rise 
up sheer, sublime. There is the Yosemite 
Falls, now dry. ‘“‘ Why, you lost every- 
thing if you did not see the Yosemite 
Falls,” cries one traveler, who didn’t see 
much else. But we did not come here to 
see falls of water, but falls of rock; and 
they abide, none the less marvelous be- 
cause a trickling brooklet does not leap 
down their sides. 

Go to Niagara for waterfalls; to Yosem- 
ite for rockfalls. A dweller in the vale 
says the Yosemite is grandest in the winter, 
when the domes are cappéd with snow 
and the waterless mountains rise in solemn 
silence. The straight range before you 
stretches some ten miles—all in sight, from 
El Capitan, at the entrance of the gorge, to 
the North Dome, at its termination. Only 
one break occurs in the straight line, 
that where the Little Yosemite opens 
out. Here trickle two falls, one above 
the other, sweeping swiftly down a 
level slope, leaping prettily over pre. 
cipitous stairs. The hither side, where 
we are standing, is revealed partly from 
this point. It amazes you by its grandeur. 
Take a few figures to help your imagina- 





tion, You have stood at the top of Trinity 





steeple, or of Bunker Hill Monument. 
Multiply that hight fifteen times, and you 
are standing on Glacier Point, * You could 
not bear the down sight from those eleva- 
tions; how can you from this? You have 
climbed to the top of the dome of the Cap- 
itol, or St. Paul’s, or St. Peter's. Far 
away at your feet runs the thread called 
Pennsylvania Avenue; cluster the huts as 
the tall towers look of Cheapside, the Post- 
office, and the Bank of England; winds the 
yellow Tiber. But here vou are poised 
eight times as high in the air as if on either 
of those famous domes. The Pyramid of 
Cheops makes you dizzy as you climb up 
its stone stairs, five hundred feet. Its 
descent makes you dizzier. Here you pile 
six Pyramids of Cheops the one above the 
other, and look down, not stairs, but a 
straight and level side to the almost bot- 
tomless bottom. The walls of Niagara are 
two hundred feet above the surface of the 
stream. Fifteen walls of Niagara must be 
laid one upon the other before you reach 
the table-rock where we now stand. A 
rock thrown over gives back its echo in 
twenty seconds of the slow-moving watch; 
ten seconds before it strikes, ten in send- 
ing back telephonic word of its arrival. 
Such and so great is the Yosemite. 
We have hung here as long as we 
have time or daring. We must reach 
that far-off Valley before nightfall It 
is now three and after. Two hours and a 
half of steady climbing down-stairs will 
it require before horse and rider or leader 
land in that green level. We drink in one 
more draught of the mighty spectacle. Said 
my wise friend of Mariposa: _‘‘ The sensa- 
tion of looking down is vastly more impres- 
sive than that of looking up. We are accus- 
tomed to the latter, and its measurements 
are infinite. The former is a surprise, and 
its measures seem more wonderful than 
even seeing the stars.” So it looks from 
Glacier Point. We fill the eye with Cathe- 
dral Rocks and El Capitan, the opposite 
sides of the entrance; with Eagle Point 
and the Three Brothers, that stretch above 
the Capitan; with the long, grand Royal 
Arches, and the North Dome, that crowns 
them; with the glory of the Valley, the 
Wesley Dome. — 

The range beyond Starr King, Cloud’s 
Rest, and the multitude of unnamed 
summits that form the background 
of the picture are embraced in one 
stroke of the eye, and the descent begins. 
“‘Facilis descensus” we were taught to say. 
Anything but “facilis” is this descensus. 
The climb is far easier. The trail soon 
leaves the woods and strikes the edge of 
the cliff. If it was dizzy to look over 
Glacier Point, how much dizzier it is 
to climb down its face. Yet we are doing 
it. The path juts out over the gulf, three- 
fifths of a mile below, as it creeps round 
some rocky promontories; and, on your 
horse, high lifted up, you feel as if being 
in the air. ‘* Up in a balloon,” you could 
sing, if you dared. Down from a balloon 
you fear will be your fate. I gave 
out on Gray’s Peak, Colorado, four 
years ago, and have never recovered 
my youthful tone. I am afraid not of that 
which is high; but that which is deep. I 
had to dismount then and creep timidly and 
dazedly down that dome. I had to do the 
same here. The walk is safe enough. So 
is the ride, if your head is level. How dif- 
ferent from the hour when I climbed down 
the outside of the Pyramid, and refused the 
touch of the yelling Arab. But Nature 
has given out at thetop. The steady tramp 
for two hours gives ample time for the 
study and admiration of the mighty scarp 
whose side we are descending. You walk 
under beetling precipices, already cracked 
by rain and frost and sun,and liable any 
moment to step off, and carry you with 
them to the bottom. Your step may cause 
that misstep. Here is a column, far out 
from the wall, that is cut by many a line, 
and looks as if deftly built by a cunning 
artificer of stones of all sizes packed to- 
gether. It is simply a block of the native 
granite left by the rock around it, itself 
cleft by the natural forces, soon to give 
way and disappear. It bears the name of 
Agassiz, but will be a shorter lived mon 
ument than that knob of Aar lying on his 
grave. Half way down, the Sentinel Rock 
reveals the double glory of the ascent and 





descent. It is still.a third of a mile sheer 
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to the bottom, and as far sheer to the top 
Up and down you gaze and grow. 

At last, after much turmoil, you reach a 
fountain by the roadside, drink, remount, 
and pace slowly through the pines. to the 
lovely meadow and the welcome inn. Sun 
has gone, and shadow fills the Yosemite. 
On that block, seven feet across, the butt 
of a pine that once shaded the house, I sink 
exhausted, having done the Yosemite, and 
been thoroughly done by the Yosemite. 
Still, as at the beginning, I say: It pays. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR MAINTAINING IT 
INTACT. 





BY CHANCELLOR E. 0. HAVEN, D. D., LL.D. 





SELDoM, indeed, have any writers received 
so honorable an appeal to noble motives as 
have we, who are invited to bring before the 
readers of Tum INDEPENDENT a condensed 
discussion of a question about a part of 
the ecclesiastical polity of the branch of 
Christ’s Church to which we belong. Our 
readers are already secured, belonging to 
all the great bodies of thinkers and actors 
in church and state. The tribunal is com- 
petent. I hope the subject is worthy, and 
could only wish that my part might be 
performed more ably. We are not chosen 
as gladiators, to wrestle and smite each 
other, for the entertainment of the public; 
but as men supposed to have convic- 
tions and to be able to render a reason for 
them. If I had any conscious sophistry, I 
would not bring it into such a coliseum or 
before such judges. 

Let me, then, begin back, where my 
approval of the polity of an itinerant min- 
istry has its origin. Denominationalism 
must exist and, at least now, ought to 
exist in the Church, I refer now not to 
varieties of creed; but of organizations and 
methods to lead to the christianization of 
the people. And yet, such a fullness of 
character is possible as will allow a man 
to be as. intensely interested as he ought to 
be in his own denomination, and at the 
same time rejoice in the success of others. 
I look upon the great denominations as 
upon infantry, cavalry, and artillery—dif- 
ferent arms of one service. As I should 
despise a cavalryman who, to brace up his 
patriotism, must ridicule an infantryman, 
so should I despise a Methodist who cannot 
defend his own without undervaluing any 
others engaged in Christ’s work. Let it be 
understood, then, that when I defend the 
itinerant polity of Methodists I am not 
advocating an ideal polity for the Universal 
Church. There is no such universally best 
polity possible; at least, for the present. 
Neither that of the Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Quakers, nor of any other por- 
tion of Christ’s Church is the best now for 
all places and all times, or for the whole in 
any considerable place or time. Others 
may not agree with me in this opinion; 
but, nevertheless, I must take it as a basis. 
It is my belief. 

What, then, is that feature of Methodist 
polity which has demonstrated its right to 
exist, essentially unmodified? I answer: 
Theitinerancy of the pastors. Let us ex- 
amine this carefully. 

The Methodist societies in all parts of the 
world agree to be modeled after one type 
and to use similar forms, having usually a 
common liberal creed, independent in local 
matters, with the same officers—to wit, 
trustees, stewards, class-leaders, Sunday- 
school superintendent, and sometimes local 
preachers, men who preach occasionally 
but are not pastors. But no one of these 
societies has a permanent pastor. The pas- 
tors proper of from fifty to two hundred 
churches in this country are associated, and 
constitute an Annual Conference, with also 
a few superannunted preachers and some 
young preachers on trial. These associated 
pastors are required to get rid of unworthy 
members, so that the churches may depend 
on the moral and, indeed, intellectual char- 
acter of every member of the Conference. 
For this peese-cuee prescribed formal annual 
inspection is 

Each society agrees to receive any one af 
these men as pastor for # year; if he is ap- 
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“cabinet” of presiding elders; and each 
pastor.agrees to spend a year where he is 
appointed. At the end of the year the ap- 
pointments are made again, usually by 
another bishop, though the presiding elders 
usually are mostly the same. But there 
are these two grand and general limitations. 
No pastor may be appointed over one 
charge more than three successive years, 
nor more than three years out of any six. 
Every church must accept a new pastor at 
the end of three years, and cannot have 
any one pastor more than three years out 
of six. 

Thus, itis evident, the lowest proportion 
of preachers that take new appointments 
in any one year would be, if all lived and 
none were added, one-third; but, as some 
die, some retire, and some new ones enter 
every year, practically more than one- 
third and usually less than one-half of 
the churches receive new pastors in any and 
every year. 

This makes the itinerancy so general 
and so impartial, embracing the ablest men 
and the strongest churches, that it is pre- 
eminently respectable; and the Methodist 
people have come to understand that, in- 
asmuch as so many ministers must be 
changed annually, it will often be neces- 
sary, for adjustment, that some pastors 
should be removed who have not been at 
their places more than one or two years. 

It may bea little disreputable for a min- 
ister to be constantly, or very frequently, 
changed at the end of one or two years; 
but there is no discredit in being changed 
at the end of three years. He is not, then, 
changed by a man, but by a constitution; 
just as a senator retires when his term of 
service expires. If there was no limita- 
tion, probably all changes would be more 
or less unpleasant and many discredit- 
able. 

Now, I cannot doubt that many, perhaps 
a majority of the readers of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT think that this isa strange custom. 
How arbitrary! What a waste of time and 
labor! How it must interfere with study, 
with friendships, with plans that require 
years for consummation! 


I have no disposition to conceal any evil 
nor to magnify any good about this system. 


Passing my early life where Methodists 
were few, I early learned to defend it, and 
it may be now a habit, to be transmitted, 
perhaps, according to Darwin, to future 
generations, in the form of an instinct! 

But, observe, we Methodists ask for no 
sympathy. Our system is an outgrowth of 
combined Divine Providence and human 
sagacity and willingness to work for Christ. 
The apostles were itinerant. Itinerancy 
existed germinally in the Early Church. 
There has always been the most of it in 
the best days of Christendom. One great 
denomination of the general Church, at 
least, should maintain it asa central idea 
till the world ends. Our laity like it. 
They do not want long pastorates and a 
settled ministry. I never yet saw a man 
whom I would have chosen as a preacher 
and pastor for myself and family for ten, 
twenty, or thirty years. I would rather 
have had the various gifts of from three to 
a dozen or twenty able men. Of course, 
the ideal requires that in both systems the 
preachers should be equally efficient. We 
Methodist people want a successive variety 
of good pastors. We Methodist preachers 
want a larger field to work in than any one 
society. We both get a more satisfactory 
development thereby.* Of course, tastes 
differ and about tastes there should be no 
dispute. And the most of us see clearly 
that, if we want the benefits of an itinerancy, 
it must be not capricious, but regulated by 
law. 

We are thankful that by the itinerant 
system all our able-bodied ministers are at 
work all the time, and all our churches 
have pastors. We lose no time in “‘ candi- 
dating.” Every able minister among us is 
known and appreciated by several churches; 
every church is known and appreciated by 
several ministers. Do we lose? We also 
gain. Last year an able man, the Rev. Ira 
G. Bidwell, D.D., died here in Syracuse. 
He had been only 20 years in the ministry, 
and had served seven churches, mostly far 
apart. Individuals in all those churches 
wept when he died, and several of them 
held memorial meetings. If any man asa 
settled minister during the same time ac- 
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complished more for the Master than he, I 
do not know his ‘name. And yet every 
church wept when he left it, and was just 
in such a condition as to want him a year 
more! That is just what the ideal of our 
system demands. The more the pastor is 
beloved and the more the church needs 
him the more good the itinerancy does! 

My memory is full of instances like that 
of Dr. Bidwell. Boasting is not becom- 
ing; but it is only fair to say that, judged 
by its fruits, the itinerent system has no 
fear of . 5. fandid comparison. The 
glorious history of Christendom in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries cannot 
be pictured without giving Methodism a 
conspicuous place in the foreground and 
background; and always Methodism has 
had a ministry whose itinerancy was re- 
quired and regulated by law. 

This system of itinerancy is practically 
universal among us. The great original 
bodies—the Wesleyan Methodists, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the M. E. Church 
and the M. E. Church, South, of the 
United States, the Methodist Church of 
Canada, the Wesleyans of Australia, all 
retain it unmodified. From time to time 
seceding bodies have left the parent bodies, 
ina few instancesin great relative num- 
bers; and some of them have modified this 
itinerancy, as some in the M. E. Church 
ask to have it modified now. In no one 
such instance has the result been such as 
to recommend it. 

There are other advantages to the itiner- 
ancy that tend to make ué cling to it, in 
spite of fancied objections. It prevents 
the death of weak churches and is easily 
utilized in breaking up new ground. It 
promotes homogeneity among pastors and 
people. 

Now the advocates of the proposed 
change grant the most of this, and aver 
that they are the friends of an itinerancy; 
but they would have it solely without 
requirement or restraint and under the 
contro] of the bishops. They ask that the 


ference, be appointed annually; but that it 
should depend on the judgment of the 
presiding bishop, with the advice of the 
presiding elders, his cabinet, as to whether 
any one of them should be moved. And, if 
he and his successors think best, a pastor 
might remain in one church as long as he 
lived. This they call itinerancy; though 
why there would be any more itinerancy 
than though there were no bishops or 
conferences I cannot see. Especially, if 
the bishop happened not to favor itinerancy, 
I think there would be lessthan there would 
be—say among the Baptists. These men 
seem to think that the bishops make the 
itinerancy; or that the mere fact of having 
the names read off annually makes it. It 
is true that, if such a system as they desire 
could be worked, all the*ministers would 
be occupied and all the churches be sup- 
plied, as now; but there might be less 
itinerancy than now in the Presbyterian 
Church. In fact, the itinerancy would be 
abolished or have no constitutional founda- 
tion. It would simply be a body of 
churches whose pastors were appointed by 
a bishop. Ido not believe the system 
could possibly be maintained. I think few 
would submit to it. .A priori reasoning is 
not satisfactory. A trial alone can test it. 
But, really, would it not be wise to let some 
of the smaller bodies test it first, rather than 
to imperil a system now worked by organ- 
izations of thousands of ministers and mil- 
lions of members? 

The strangest thing to me is that the ad- 
vocates of this change say it would bea 
small change. ‘‘Itis only alittle one.” Itis 
just simply striking out two sentences of 
eighteen words each in the Discipline! 
Only that and nothing more, Look at the 
offensive words: ‘‘ Provided he shall not 
allow any preacher to remain in the same 
station more than three years successively.” 
‘* Provided also” ‘‘he shall not continue a 
preacher in the same appointment more 
than three years in six.” Only thirty-six 
words. True enough. But one of them is 
a tremendous word.—‘“‘ not.” That means 
all the universe except the little part. speci- 
fied before it. The I and the not I compre- 
hends all that is; and the second part is 
much the largest, though, perhaps, to me 
not the most interesting. Suppose you 





strike the ‘“‘not” out of the Decalogue. 


ministers should continue to meet in con- | 


Strike out these words, and the itinerancy 
absolutely has no constitutional regulation 
whatever, There is no compulsory itiner- 
ancy left. Ifthe bishop is more inclined 
to itinerancy than the average of men, 
then there will be more, if less, then there 
will be less of itinerancy, than in the aver- 
age of other churches. Of course, theaver- 
age, on the whole, will be about the same. 
The M. E. Church has no longer any itin- 
erancy, any more than the Baptist or Epis- 
copal, But the bishop is supreme. 

My first objection is above stated. The 
itinerancy would no longer be compulsory: 
and, therefore, as a distinction, would 
cease to exist. 

My second objection is that the power in 
the hands of the bishops would be more 
than they could possibly manage; and the 
consequence would soon be a total loss of 
power. No wise man wishes power unre- 
strained by a constitution. It is the most 
mischievous policy possible to give it. No 
bishop should be forced to take it. 

My third objection is the disingenuous or 
else undetectedly incorrect pretense that 
this change is small. This change would 
radically alter the relations of every Meth- 
odist minister to the denomination. When 
he entered the Conference, he supposed 
that at least every third year every appoint- 
ment, including the largest and best, would 
be declared vacant; and every minister, 
not excepting the most admired and pop- 
ular, should actually receive another ap- 
pointment. This he knew would keep 
up a healthy circulation, and make 
the receiving of an appointment from 
the hands of the bishop honorable. 
But now, by a simple vote, the General 
Conference is asked to strike out two and 
the only fundamental restrictions—to put 
a bullet through the very heart, and call it 
a small thing; because, forsooth, neither a 
bullet nor a heart is very large! 

Suppose we should strike out of Article 
I, sec. 8, p. 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States only these three little words 
‘*For six years”; or out of Article II, sec. 
1 the other three monosyllables ‘‘ of four 
years,” and what have you done? The 
great Republic is gone forever. 

Any man has the right manfully to advo- 
cate anything that he supposes would be 
good. If the system of the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood, celibacy and all, seems 
better than the Methodist, advocate it; if 
the purely democratic system of the Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists seems the best, 
advocate it; but do not call changing the 
Methodist system, as now proposed, a 
small change. Look the proposition fairly 
in the face, and be honest. Rather mag- 
nify than belittle the probabie conse- 
quences, Wise statesmanship, especially 
in times of peace, counts all the possible 
cost of destructive propositions. Small! 
Should it be made, I think (perhaps I have 
needless fears) the M. E. Church would 
be less like what it was before than Rome 
as an empire was to Rome as a republic. 
Names would still remain; the essence 
would have departed. The itinerancy, 
instead of being as regular as the move- 
ments of the stars, would be a miscel- 
laneous scramble and soon cease. I 
want no such itinerancy, not regulated by 
law. 

I conclude, as I begun, by emphasizing 
the belief that the Baptist, Congregational- 
ist, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
other forms of regulating the pastorate are 
good. But I do verily believe that the 
world is pretty well supplied with systems 
of that kind. Does it need any more of 
them? If the people want long pastor- 
ates, have they not the opportunity to en- 
joy them? If any minister desires that 
system, we should not blame him for put- 
ting himself where he may findit. If the 
cities need them, are they not supplied? 
But really the Protestant world does need 
one denomination all of whose ministers 
are itinerant and all of whose societies 
stand with and sustain an itinerant minis- 
try. Wehave it. Let us continue to have 
it. Letus not surrender it. Let us not re- 
treat. Let all our changes be toward 
heroism; not from it. Let us stand by our 
old flag to the death. 

In another article I propose to notice 
some of the reasons urged for this radical 
change. 
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Tus is her palace, azure-domed and vast, 
Where lavish Nature feasts the royal Year, 
And, Cleopatra-like dissolves, the pearls 
Of Winter in the amber cup of Spring. 





EVOLUTIONISM AND ETHICS. 


BY PROFESSOR L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D. 








One of the tests of a sound scientific 
hypothesis is that it duly accounts for all 
the phenomena it undertakes or is required 
to explain. One of the phenomena which 
evolutionism must account for, in consist- 
ency with itself, is conscience in man. 
That form of this hypothesis which stops 
short of accounting for the origin of man 
by development from blind material forces, 
or which even admits the immediate divine 
creation of his soul or spiritual nature, es- 
capes this difficulty, whatever others it may 
encounter. Those admitting as much as 
this may consistently therewith admit not 
only conscience, free-will, all man’s nobler 
nature; but they may admit all the supernat- 
ural elements of Christianity. Those, how- 
ever, who attempt to evolve man, as wellas 
Nature, from matter, or from unintelligent 
material, of whatever name, to the exclusion 
of divine creative interposition, meet with 
formidable difficulties when they face the 
phenomena of. man’s moral and spiritual 
nature. 

It does not appear how the most rudi- 
mentary form of conscioysness, or “‘ men- 
tality,” such as appears in mere bodily sens- 
ations, can be accounted for by any mode 
of the working of purely material forces, 
acting singly or conjointly. But, if we, for 
the sake of argument, do not insist on this 
at present, as it might be insisted on to the 
last, yet we have thus given us only the 
crude material of pleasure and pain, out of 
which, by natural development, to elaborate 
the totally different sense or cognition of 
right and wrong. 

We unhesitatingly maintain that the 
sense of right, moral obligation, the cate- 
gorical imperative of conscience which 
says “This is right; that is wrong. I ought 
to do the one and avoid the other, irrespect- 
ive of all considerations of enjoyment or 
suffering, advantage or disadvantage” can 
never be evolved from mere sensation of 
pleasure or pain. As soon evolve the idea 
of beauty from the same sensations, com- 
mon to man and brute. By no mode of 
composition or elaboration can one be 
made or evolved out of the other, any more 
than from space or gravity. Thus far, 
however, we are combating simple utilita- 
rianism or Hedonism, held by many who 
do not accept evolutionism or any tincture 
of materialism. None the less, however, 
are the facts of our moral consciousness 
antagonistic to both schemes. 

But evolutionism has its own difficulties 
in explaining the genesis of conscience or 
the moral reason, which do not trouble 
ordinary Hedonists, who have, for their 
data to start with, not only the sense of 
pleasure and pain, but the intelligence and 
reason, With its axioms and @ priori intu- 
itions, which the materialistic evolutionist 
must generate from some primitive un- 
conscious force or world-stuff, without the 
interposition of creative energy. 

Herbert Spencer, the great evolutionistic 
philosopher, in his ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” dis- 
tinctly discards ‘‘the alleged will of God” as 
the rule of conduct, also ‘‘ a supernaturally 
given conscience” . ‘‘whereby we 
know some things to be right and other 
things to be wrong,” and even ‘‘the utili- 
tarian school,” as placing the origin of 
moral ideas and of conscience on an unsat- 
isfactory basis.” He maintains that these 
have resulted from inherited modifications, 
caused by accumulated experiences” (pp. 
49—56). This he elsewhere explains thus: 
“*T believe that the experiences of utility, 
organized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the race, have been producing 
nervous modifications, which, by continued 
transmission and accumulation, have be- 
come in us certain faculties of moral intu- 
ition—active emotions corresponding to 
right and wrong conduct, which have no 
apparent basis in the individual experi- 
ences of utility.” He finds the gradual up- 
rising of moral restraints in the sude- 
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of the evils which the anger of fellow- 
savages may entail”; then, when, ‘‘by habit- 
ual war, chieftainship is established,” in 
the “evils thought of as likely to arise from 
angering the chief.” This is political con- 
trol. Then, ‘‘when political headship 
gets settled, and the ghosts of dead chiefs, 
thought of as more powerful and relentless 
than other ghosts, are especially dreaded, 
there begins to take shape the form of 
restraint distinguished as religions” (pp. 
115, 116). Surely, such an analysis of the 
origin of our moral and religious senti- 
ments needs no exposure of its futility. It 
is not the exposition, but the annihilation of 
our moral nature. But those who desire to 
see a more extended and exhaustive refuta- 
tion of this genesis of conscience, by trans- 
mitted nerve modifications, caused by ex- 
periences of utility and accumulating 
through ages, may consult the British 
Quarterly Review for July, 1878, and also 
Dr. McCosh’s article in the Princeton 
Review for November, 1879. 

But we pass from this expounder of evo- 
lutionary ethics to an English clergyman, 
who aims to account for the origin of con- 
science by evolution in such a manner as 
not to militate against religion. The Rev. 
T. W. Fowle, in an article in The Nine- 
teenth Century for July, 1878, on the 
“*Place of Conscience in Evolution,” says: 
‘Conscience is the struggle for existence be- 
some aware of itself in the mind of a think- 
ing person” (p. 5). The Italics are the 
author’s, ‘Such an epoch,” says he: 
‘resulting in the origin of conscience, in 
which a being conscious of himself said, or 
thought, or felt ‘I am,’ and then, con- 
fronted with a world of opposing or de- 
structive forces, added ‘and I have a right 
to be’” (p. 6). ‘It is innate in the sense 
that, though undoubtedly impressed from 
without during long periods upon man in 
his animal state, it was not gradually im- 
pressed upon him in his intelligent state, 
but was from the first part of the mental 
furniture with which, as a rational being, 
he commenced his life upon earth” (p. 7). 
‘Again, it is intuitional in the sense that it 
has a direct necessary and immediate per- 
ception of an external something, called 
rightness, with which it is correlated” 


a ery conscience is imperative, be- 
cause the inwrought consciousness in ‘hu- 
man nature that a man has a right to him- 
self makes every other consideration sub- 
ordinate to itself” (p. 7). 

“The process by which from this pro- 
lific source the vast fabric of human moral- 
ity, together with the exquisitely delicate 
machinery of the individual conscience, as 
we now see it, has by slow degrees grown 
up can be indicated in a sentence. Moral- 
ity consists in transferring to other beings 
like ourselves those rights which we feel 
that we ourselves possess, in learning that 
what is due from them to us is also due from 
us to them.” 

The highest type of morality possible to 

be evolved from such a fundamental doc- 
trine is simply what is contained in the 
doctrine itself--i. ¢., that might makes 
right. In the ‘‘ struggle for existence,” the 
right to be is only the power to extermin- 
ate whatever stands in its way. . This, of 
course, whether by fair means or foul, for 
originally there was no other standard or 
notion of right but that of the mere power 
and success of the stronger in killing off 
the weaker. How this should generate 
anything corresponding to the native, in- 
tuitional, and imperative character of the 
idea of right, which often commands us to 
sacrifice the merely advantageous or pleas- 
urable, nay, even life itself, to its behests, 
does not appear. Much less does it appear 
how the remorseless destruction of others 
in order to preserve self for survival 
should ever teach or train those acting thus 
to accord to others dealt with in this way 
the same right which they claim for them- 
selves, In a word, such an acccunt of the 
origin of conscience is not its evolution, 
but its destruction. 

This is the poison-spot in the ethics now 
so prevalent, which makes success the test 
and measure of rectitude, no matter by 
what mans attained. It underlies the 
tricks and dishonesties of trade and poli- 
tics, which are simply tremendous, and 
glosses over the most dreadful frauds and 
impostures with the dazzle of success. No 





of every age and position. 

The advance of moral ideas and Chris- 
tian standards is in a direction exactly the 
reverse. Instead of countenancing the 
destruction of the weak by the strong, it 
seeks to protect and cherish the weak by 
all manner of philanthropic institutions, 
designed to give them aid and succor. 
Witness the hospitals, the institutions for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind, the ruptured 
and crippled. It is in the very rudiments 
of our holy religion that the strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, not to 
crush and exterminate them. 

Professor Calderwood, in alate number of 
the Contemporary Review, gives a critique of 
Spencer’s ‘‘Data of Ethics,” already noticed, 
in which he justly makes 4 strong point of 
morality, having its seat in the intuition, 
and of the utter incongruity of Spencer’s 
evolution of conscience with this great 
truth. It is unquestionable that every sys- 
tem of materialism or materialistic evolu- 
tion must make equal havoc of free-will, 
and thus sap the very foundations of moral 
responsibility. This objection to the doc- 
trine Tyndall virtually admits in the very 
attempt to parry it. In his famous address 
on ‘‘ Science and the Soul,” after contend- 
ing that ‘‘the moral and intellectual pro- 
cesses known to be associated with the 
brain” are ‘‘ subject to the laws which we 
find paramount in physical nature,” he 
puts the point to be discussed by him thus: 
“Ts the will of man, in other words, free; 
or are it and Nature equally bound fastin 
fate?” He opposes the former and main- 
tains the latter. He defends the punishment 
of criminals by society, thus: ‘‘If,” says 
the robber, the ravisher, or the murderer, 
‘“*T act because I must act, what right have 
you to hold me responsible for my deeds?” 
The reply is: ‘‘ The right of society to pro- 
tect itself against aggressive and injurious 
forces, whether they be bond or free, forces 
of Nature or forces of man.” ‘‘ Then,” 
retorts the criminal, “ you punish me for 
what I cannot help.” ‘‘Granted,” says 
society. ‘‘But,had you known that the 
treadmill or the gallows was certainly in 
store for you, you might have ‘ helped.’” 
This entirely sets aside moral culpability 
and ill-desert as a ground of punishment by 
the state. It places punishment wholly on 
the ground of public expediency and makes 
it entirely irrelative to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the victim. This may do for 
theorizers and system-builders; it may be 
variously received by the criminal classes; 
but it is an outrage on the moral sense of 
mankind. It can live only under the rule 
of remorseless tyrants or such desperate 
revolutionary eras as those when the streets 
of Paris ‘‘rained blood” and innocence 
was the surest passport to the guillotine. 

I think it sufficiently shown that all 
systems of evolution which attempt to ac- 
count for the conscience in man without 
a divine creation can succeed only in ac- 
counting for something very different from 
and utterly destructive of the moral faculty. 
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HYMNOLOGY, AS RELATED TO 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND LIFE. 


I. 








BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





Ir seems quite certain that worship is 
coeval with the human race. The fitness 
of it has been recognized by the moral rea- 
son or the moral instincts of even the hea- 
then world. Both the obligation and the 
ben¢fiis of it are insisted on throughout the 
Old Testament by the sacred writers, and 
in the New Testament by our Lord and his 
apostles. From its first establishment, Chris- 
tianity, by positive institutions and litur- 
gical and hymnic services, has made it a 
part of the constituted order of the visible 
Church, in all its branches, with very slight 
exceptions. An enduring religion without 
a cultus can, indeed, hardly be conceived. 

Next to prayer itself, hymnology and music 
have been made the chief instruments and 
aids of worship. The great inadequacy of 


the music now generally heard in Christian 
assemblies to meet the wants of worship- 
ers is, happily, beginning to be deeply felt; 
and it may, therefore, be hoped that a better 





era is before us. But church music iss 


must almost inevitably flourish or decline 
together. Pure music—that is, music apart 
from words—can hold buta very subordinate 
place in the house of God. It is in giving 
effective utterance to words expressive of 
the various emotions, aspirations, and 
yearnings of the religious spirit that sacred 
music performs its special function. It is 
the words themselves, embodying in lyric- 
ally poetic form the peculiar affections 
which essentially belong to the inner Chris- 
tian life and experience, that constitute 
hymnology, in the proper meaning of the 
term. The dictionaries define hymnology 
‘*a collection of hymns”; but this defini- 
tion is a materially defective one. Nota 
collection, any collection of hymns, but 
the entire body of hymnic literature, to- 
gether with the principles, or laws, which 
determine the nature, power, and practical 
uses of that literature, should be intended 
when we use the word hymnology. We 
intend, however, in what we now propose 
to say, to use the term specially in relation 
to Christian hymns, in the popular mean- 
ing of the term—hymns, that is, designed 

for the various uses connected with Chris- 
tian worship. There are hymns of quite 
another character, highly lyrical pieces, 

extended in thought and elaborate in har- 

monious diction, but intended only to be 

read—such as Thompson’s ‘‘ Hymn of the 

Seasons,” or Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn before 

Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouny,” and 

others of similar character—which may fit- 
ly be regarded as forming a distinct depart- 
ment of general literature. Hymnody, or 
hymning—the musical utterance of hymns 
—is to be clearly distinguished from hymn- 

ology. Hymnology must exist before hymn- 
ody is possible. The two are closely re- 
lated, but not identical. There is urgent 
need of a thorough reform in both. We 
propose to treat of hymnology, alone; and 
desire to do it not as a mere matter of 
speculation or curious inquiry, but as a 
contribution toward that better practical 
understanding of the subject out of which 
alone any substantial improvement can 
arise. 
It is only within a comparatively recent 
period that the English language has be- 
come rich in-sacred songs. It is now sur- 
passed only by the German in its wealth of 
Christian lyrics. It is stated on good 
authority that Germany has as many as 
eighty thousand Christian hymns. Many 
of these are hymns of a very high order, 
and German Christians know how to sing 
them with enthusiasm. Luther and his 

fellows so kindled among them the hymnic 
fire that even the ice of rationalism has 

not been able to extinguish it. The rise of 
English hymnology—we recapitulate a few 

facts which we have stated once before— 

may, perhaps, fitly be considered as dating 
from the first half of the sixteenth century, 

in the reign of Henry VIII and Edward VI. 

We can merely give a few historical facts, 

by way of showing how the present stage 
of progress has been reached. The reason- 
able limits of this discussion will not allow 
us to go more fully into this part of the 
subject; and our special purpose is to treat 
of what relates to the present and the 
future, rather than the past, to a wider 
and better use of Christian hymns than as 
yet has been attained. Thomas Sternhold, 
who was born about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and died in 1549, was an 
officer of both the sovereigns just now 
mentioned. He was led to undertake a ver- 
sion of the Psalms; but died when he had 
finished only thirty-seven. The work, how- 
ever, was completed by John Hopkins 
and others, and was published in 1562. 
This version was appended to the Book of 
Common Prayer and came into general 
use. This was a step toward an improved 
condition of the service of song in public 
worship. 

A century after this version of the 
Psalms—that is, in 1652—Nahum Tate was 
born in Dublin. From the university of 
his native city he went to London, and at 
length, in the reign of George I, became 
the poet laureate. Agsisted by Nicholas 
Brady, he produced another version of the 
Psalms, published in 1696, which, bad as it 
may appear to modern taste, was so great 
an improvement on that of Sternhold and 
Hopkins that very soon it had superseded 
it. The chief interest that one feels now 
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sentiment can more conduce to the demor- | closely related to hymnology that the two | in either of these early versions arises from 
alization of the young, and, indeed, men 


the fact that they were manifestly the re- 
sult of a growing desire for better forms in 
which Christian worship and affection 
might express themselves. The conscious 
needs of Christian hearts demanded some- 
thing better, and the progress of the move- 
ment so begun has continued to our own 
day, and, though by no means uniform, 
has yet, on the whole, been very great. A 
few hymns by Mason, Baxter, Stennett, 
Kerr, and others, written before the birth 
of Dr. Watts, are still in use. Watts was 
born in 1674. His Hymns were published 
in 1707, and his Psalms in 1719. The first 
American edition of both was published in 
1741, by the then comparatively obscure 
printer, afterward known as the famous 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Dr. Doddridge, 
some of whose hymns still rank among the 
best in the language, was born in 1702, 
and, though so much younger than Watts, 
lived to be his warm friend and admirer. 

Then came the Wesleys—John, born in 
1703, and Charles, in 1709; and Miss Anne 
Steele, or Mrs., as the English prefer, by 

courtesy, to call her, born fifteen years 
after Doddridge, in 1717. Succeeding these 
earlier hymnists, we have had John New- 
ton, Cowper, Kirke White, Montgomery, 
Heber, Keble, Faber, Charlotte Elliot, 
Grant, Lyte, Bowring, and others, together 
with a considerable number of living writ- 
ers, by whom our devotional literature has 
been more and more rapidly extended and 
enriched. 

In the hymn books used iu public and 
social worship the changes recently made 
in our Own country amount to a revolution. 
At the beginning of the century, Watts’s 
psalms and hymns among the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches, 
and the collections compiled chiefly from 
the hymns of the Wesleys among the 
Methodists, were almost the sole manuals 
in general use. These were at first slight- 
ly improved by supplements or selections 
added at the end. So sacred had these 
manuals become in the thought and feeling 
of many that to change their form material- 
ly appeared little short of sacrilege. But 
the demand arising out of an era of revivals 
and of missions—an era of greatly quick- 
ened religious life and action—triumphed 
at last over the power of old associa- 
tions. Dr. Worcester, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, added to the unchanged Watts a 
copious selection from the best authors. 
President Dwight, of Yale College, at 
the request of the General Association of 
the Congregational Churches of Connecti- 
cut, prepared a new book, which, while still 
largely representing Watts, contained many 
new hymns, gathered from various sources. 
Winchell’s Watts, which was widely used 
in the Baptist churches, was an advance in 
the same direction. The ‘“‘ Church Psalm- 
ody,” by Dr. Lowell Mason and Rev. David 
Green, published in 1831—an edition of 
which for use in Baptist churches was also 
issued, with the co-operation of Dr. Rufus 
Babcock, of that denomination—gave still 
further impulse to the reforming move- 
ment. ‘‘The Sabbath Hymn Book,” pre- 
pared by Professors Park and Phelps and 
Dr. Lowell Mason, and greatly surpassing 
all its predecessors as acollection of hymns, 
appeared in 1858. The Methodists at the 
same time were making improvements in 
the books used in their churches; and at 
last all the barriers gave way, and the new 
dispensation in hymnology, under which 
the country has beerr flooded with rival col- 
lections, was fully set up. In 1830, Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt published his ‘‘ Christian 
Lyre.” In 1832, Drs. Mason and Hastings 
issued the ‘‘ Spiritual Songs.” These were 
among the earliest hymn and tune books. 
The ‘‘ Plymouth Collection” of hymns and 
tunes followed at a later date, and led the 
way to the general u®e of manuals in this 
form in the churches. We have barely in- 
dicated the general advance of the public 
taste, without attempting to go into minute 
detail. 

But, while so much has been accom- 
plished, it is, nevertheless, quite clear that 
the possible power and manifold uses of 
hymns are even now but very imperfectly 
understood. There is still very obvious 
need that both clergy and congregations be 
educated up to higher and clearer concep- 
tions as to the nature of the Christian hymn 





and its place and influence in the system of 
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worship and spiritual culture. The earlier 
bymn-books show plainly enough how 
crude and ill-defined were the notions of 
some of their authors or compilers as to 
the qualities required in this species of 
poetical composition. In those books, 
along with single stanzas and many hymns 
that were truly lyrical and hymnic, were 
found history, geography, dogmatic theol- 
ogy, argument, inference, and quaint con- 
ceits wrought into verse and offered to be 
sung. Even Dr. Watts—who more than 
any other deserves to be recognized as the 
father of modern English hymnology, 
because furnishing the type or model which 
Doddridge, the Wesleys, and later writers 
followed—included among his hymns some 
very astonishing pieces; and some of these 
continued to be, at least occasionally, sung 
down toa recent date. The writer well re- 
members to have heard the famous stanza 
“So Samson, when his hair was lost, 
Met the Philistines, to his cost ; 
Shook his vain limbs with sad surprise, 
Made feeble fight and lost his eyes,” 

sung to ‘“‘Old Hundred,” in the City of 
New York. Happily, examples of this 
sort have nearly disappeared from our 
manuals of song. But many pieces yet re- 
main which have nothing to recommend 
them but pious sentiment, and perhaps 
some pleasant associations. It ought also 
to be added that among those recently in- 
troduced there may be found some which 
are but very poorly fitted to give expres- 
sion to the best religious affections of the 
soul. Much as we have gained, there is 
still great room for progress. We must 
know, too, definitely what we want before 
the want can be adequately supplied. 

First, then, let us endeavor to place dis- 
tinctly before our thought the true, the 
ideal conception of the Christian hymn. It 
cannot, indeed, be precisely defined, like a 
triangle or acircle. It may, nevertheless, 
be sufficiently distinguished. We rather 
describe than define it when we say that a 
true hymn must be a vitally poetic expression 
of quickened religious thought and feeling: 
of thought, not as set in the forms of logic, 
but as suffused with sensibility; of feeling, 
calm, sweet, tender, or elevated, reveren- 
tial, fervid, and even ecstatic. The bést re- 
ligious thoughts, the most essential Chris- 
tian truths, stated in dogmatic form, how- 
ever well wrought into rhyme, cannot 
make a hymn; for a hymn must be 
an expression of emotion. Mere emotion, 
on the other hand (as joy, for example), 
however glowingly expressed in rhythmic 
words, cannot make a hymn; for a hymn 
must be an intelligent utterance of the 
heart, and must either presuppose as ante- 
cedent or have immediately connected 
with it something intellectually apprehend- 
ed that furnishes the cause or reason of the 
emotion. Let this point be clearly under- 
stood. The great facts or doctrines of 
Christianity are by no means to be thrown 
out of the domain of hymnology, as having 
no business there. They have no business 
there in the form of dogmatic statement, 
exposition, or reasoning; none as addressed 
primarily to the head; but, presented én 
lyrical form and spirit to the heart, as objects 
of thought placed in their right relation 
to the sensibility, they must ever form the 
basis and essential condition of genuine 
hymns. It is in view of the incarnation, 
the life and character, the self-sacrifice, 
sufferings, and atoning death, the resurrec- 
tion, ascension, and supreme divinity and 
lordship of Jusus Christ that the affections 
of the soul must be kindled into feevor and 
drawn forth in worship, praise, and other 
kindred hymuic services. A true poetic 
inspiration may find in the rich field of 
Christian truth the most ample materials 
for hymns that are truly poetical, and at 
the same time are simple and fitting. 
expressions of elevated and fervent Chris- 
tian feeling. It is not, therefore, the es- 
sence of Christian truth that we exclude 
from the hymn when we say that it must 
be a vitally poetic composition; but only 
that truth, as presented in the dogmatic 
and necessarily prosaic forms, which ad- 
dress the understanding merely, and not 
the imagination and the sensibilities of the 
soul. The hymn must be not a religious 
essay in verse; but a genuine poem, born 
out of the heart and palpitating with vital- 
ity and feeling. 

On the other hand, in further {lustra- 


tion of the nature of the hymn, it must be 
said that there are exquisite religious poems 
—poems full of lyrical spirit and well nigh 
perfect in’ rhythmic structure—which are 
toomuch addressed to the imagination and 
the fancy to be used for the purposes for 
which the ideal hymn is fitted. This may 
be best understood, perhaps, by an ex- 
ample, and we take the following piece 
from Moore: 


“1, Like Morning, when her early breeze 
Breaks up the surface of the seas, 
That, in their furrows, dark with night, 
Her hand may sow the seeds of light— 


“2. Thy grace can send its breathings o’er 


The spirit dark and lost before, 
And, freshening all its depths, prepare 
For truth divine to enter there. 


“3. Till David touched his sacred lyre, 


In silence lay the unbreathing wire ; 
But when he swept its chords along, 
Then angels stooped to hear the song. 


“4. So sleeps the soul, till thou, O Lord, 
Shalt deign to touch its lifeless chord ; 
Till, Waked by thee, its breath shall rise 
In music worthy of the skies.” 

Considered simply as a sacred poem, this 
is certainly a gem of rare beauty. But not 
many manuals of worship contain it and we 
never remember to have heard it read or 
sung in public. Perhaps, without a ques- 
tion why, it has been passed over by some- 
thing like an instinctive feeling of its un- 
suitableness to the purposes of worship. 
The truth is that imagery and ornament, 
except in the most chaste and simple forms, 
are scarcely more tolerable in a real hymn 
for devotional use than ina prayer. It is 
this that makes the writing of good hymns 
so difficult. Poetic effect, a poetic atmos- 
phere about the thought, must be attained 
without the use, or with a limited use, of 
the ordinary poetic devices. It must be 
attained chiefly by the purity, felicity, and 
suggestiveness of language that is yet so 
simple as not to attract attention to itself; 
and a rhytiimic structure and movement 
corresponding with this simplicity of ex- 
pression and fitted to give such well-chosen 
words their highest melody and force. A 
true hymn, therefore, in a certain sense, 
cannot be made; but must primarily be 
born. It is not, that is, a mere intellectual 
product. It comes only when a spiritual 
sensibility has been divinely touched and 
vitalized, till its pure and warm emotion 
overflows, and clothes itself in a poetic dress 
of divine simplicity. A hymn produced 
under these conditions is fitted to speak to 
any heart that is in spiritual sympathy 
with its theme. In a succeeding article 
we will more fully illustrate what we con- 
ceive to be the true ideal of the hymn. 





JOSEPH COOK’S SYMPOSIUM ON 
TEMPERANCE. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 





No larger or more distinguished compa- 
ny has gathered this winter in the parlors 
of the great lecturer than came together 
March 1st, to discuss the temperance ques- 
tion. These evenings have come to be a 
marked feature of Boston’s cultured life, 
and very many, when Mr. Cook goes 
abroad this year, will miss the home to 
which the noble thinker and his charming 
wife have made their friends welcome. 

Miss Frances E, Willard, president of the 
Woman’s National Temperance Union, a 
woman who has consecrated a strong intel- 
lect and generous heart to the work, was 
the first speaker of the evening. Clear, 
logical, eloquent, she held the closest atten- 
tion of every one present. In her own 
graphic way, she described the voters mov- 
ing up tothe polls. The lawyer does not 
like to oppose the whisky traffic, because he 
may lose clients; the banker may lose de- 
positors; the physician, patients; and the 
grocer, trade. Appetite, avarice, and am- 
bition clasp hands in this illegal trade, 
which, were it dependent upon woman for 
its support, would have collapsed years ago, 
as though the dynamite of Russia were 
under it. 

Miss Willard pleaded earnestly for woman’s 
vote on this great question, that so con- 
cerns the happiness of those most near and 
dear to her. There’s not a bit of justice 
in depriving her of it, said the speaker, 
nor a bit of generalship in letting such im- 
mense power go to such fearful waste. God 
has provided: in Nature an antiaote for 
every poison, and against alcohol a foe. 





There is in woman an instinct as strong as 


avarice—that of self-preservation. She will 
always oppose a stimulant that makes the 
strong arm of her protector a curse, with 
its blows, instead of a blessing. 

How do you know that women would 
vote right? asks some person. How do 
you know they wouldn't? asks the speaker. 
The liquor-dealers all over the country are 
opposed to this measure. Some of their 
leading journals say: ‘‘ The women are mar- 
shaling; and, if they get the vote, farewell 
to personal liberty.” They send secret cir- 
culars, bidding their minions ‘‘to put 
their heel on the temperance vote for 
woman as you would upon a snake.” 
They, with their keen insight, know that 
women would vote right. 

But say others: We fear the foreign vote. 
There are three American women to one 
foreign in this country, and the latter can 
surely offset the former. But all foreign- 
ers are not on the liquor side. In the can- 
vass of a town where there were 150 Irish 
women in one ward, only four gave their 
names in favor of the traffic. Of these 
one was eighty years old, who said she had 
outlived her influence, another was a liquor- 
dealer’s wife, and two were saloon-keepers. 

But how will woman’s vote work? asks 
another. 

It has worked well in Kansas. There a 
saloon-keeper is obliged to get the names of 
a majority of the men and women of the 
town to say that they would like a saloon 
opened, and that he is the man upon whom 
they have set their hearts to take charge of 
it. The names of women have been so dif- 
ficult to obtain that the traffic has greatly 
suffered. In Des Moines 500 women were 
asked to vote informally upon the question, 
and of these only eighteen were in favor of 
liquor-selling. 

It is said many women do not want the 
ballot. Many, doubtless, shrink from it; but, 
in view of the great interests at stake, they 
are prayerfully and thoughtfully asking: 
**Who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” 

Men must represent public sentiment, it 
is said. Of the churches? Women com- 
pose two-thirds of these. Of schools? 
Five young women graduate from the 
high schools to every young man. 

But if women vote, it will be of no use 
unless force is behind action. What kind 
of force is needed? Winkelried, when he 
bared his breast to the Austrian spears, left 
behind him the force of enthusiasm, and 
the heart of the dead Bruce electrified 
armies. Women have the force of ingenu- 
ity, of enthusiasm, of intellect, and of love. 
The times have greatly changed with re- 
gard to woman. Charles Lamb said if he 
had a lady friend who wrote books, he 
would disown her, because the relations of 
society would be disrupted. But Mrs, 
Browning, Lewes, Howe, Stowe, and 
scores of others have written, and society 
has been the gainer thereby. 

Miss Willard closed her fervid address, 
rich with illustrations, with the spirited 


poem: 
“ There’s a light about to gleam, 
" There’s a day about to beam. 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen, day by day. 
Aid it hopes of honest men ; aid it paper; aid it type 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe. 
And our earnest must not slacken into play. 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way |” 


John B. Gough followed in his own in- 
imitable way, telling, at the request of the 
audience, of the work in Great Britain. He 
hoped woman would get the ballot, and 
that he should live to see it. He did not 
trouble himself about the wines of the Bible; 
though he believed those of Scripture® were 
no more like the wines of commerce than 
the compass Paul fetched to Rhegium was 
the mariner’s compass. A certain noble- 
men said to him: ‘‘The Saviour made 
wine by a miracle. I take wineas an article 
of diet, and feel that it was sanctified and 
honored by the Lord. I follow the 


Saviour.” 

“Do you eat barley bread?” said Mr. 
Gough. 

‘“‘Oh, no! That is for swine.” 


‘* Five small loaves fed 5,000 people. The 
Saviour used it, and why should not you?” 
Thelearned man signed the pledge that night. 

‘Gen. N. P. Banks was here called upon, 
but was obliged to leave for the train. 

Dr. Bartol, whose silver hair and silver 
speech are as beautiful as his character is 





attractive, did not know how far he should 


agree with the prohibitory law, or total] 
abstinence, though he was not in the habit 
of using wine; but he did go heart and 
hand with Miss Willard on woman’s vote. 
Prof. Gulliver, of Andover, while heart- 
ily in favor of coeducation, the subject 
discussed at the previous monthly recep- 
tion, declared that he had lost faith in pro- 
hibition, and believed the true course to be 
to pass laws against the adulteration of 
liquors. How these were to be enforced 
more effectively than the prohibitory, the 
speaker did not state, ‘‘We areon the 
verge of anarchy,” said Dr. Gulliver. ‘“‘If 
you demand the vote, you will increase the 
power of a few men who will control the 
women. Suffrage will so disturb the gen- 
eral order of things that anarchy will 
result, and we shall have to begin over 
again with the Republic.” 

Hon. E. 8. Tobey urged the clergy to 
make appeals from the pulpit on the total 
abstinence question, and all Christians to 
give up stimulants for their own sake, if it 
bea sacrifice; for the sake of others, if it 
be no sacrifice. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the cultured secre- 
tury of the Boston Women’s Union, said, 
after some words in favor of prohibition: 
‘‘In the first chapter of Genesis we read, 
* And let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea,’ etc. The Lord came to save 
us from the curse of the law; so, if woman 
be not reinstated in her former united do- 
minion with man, we are getting entirely 
out of God’s plan.” 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, one of the most able 
Ministers of the city, believed the state 
ought not to remove the laws from her 
statute-books, even if they could not be 
enforced. Murder and licentiousness were 
on the increase. Should we, then, do away 
with law? We need conviction behind 
the ballot; and women have this. An ounce 
of conviction is worth a pound of caucus. 

Hon. Hamilton Hill thought we must 
take temperance out of politics. He did 
not believe in women voting, under any 
circumstances. If both vote the same way, 
the vote would be doubled, ‘‘If the wo- 
men vote one way and the men another, 
then Hell is introduced into the home.” 

This was well answered by the Rev. W. 
B. Wright, who thought one of the main 
objects of Christian culture was to differ 
without producing the gentle results above 
referred to. While agreeing with Dr. Gul- 
liver in the necessity of compelling men to 
sell pure liquors, if at all, he not only 
hailed with gladness the prospect of 
woman’s vote on temperance, but on all 
questions. In all the history of the world, 
said he, when men and women have been 
separated, dire results have followed. 

After this, letters were read from the 
renowned Canon Farrar, of England, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Wendell 
Phillips. Canon Farrar’s letter is as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Mapam :—You have done me the honor to 
ask whether I would send a message from En- 
gland to one of your meetings in Boston. I 
cannot in a few words say anything of much 
value respecting so wide a questiqn as that of 
temperance; but I may tell you in what light I 
look upon it. 1. It seems to me that drunken- 
ness stands almost alone among human sins in 
being absolutely curable and preventible. 
The work achieved by Mohammed alone is 
sufficient to prove that this terrible source of 
crime and misery might be simply eliminated 
from the list of the evils which scourge man- 
kind. 2. It seems to me that the achievement 
of this deliverance is largely in the power of 
the present generation of men. We can im- 
prove this generation, We can rescue the 
next. Wecan decrease the intemperance of 
the present. Wecan minimize intemperance 
for the future. 3, Let us not cease our poor 
efforts until every good man in England and 
America is engaged in the task of thus amell- 
orating the condition of mankind. 

‘* Your faithful servant, 
‘*Freperic W. Farrar.” 

Miss Phelps said: ‘‘I believe, at this time 
and in this country, in face of the Ameri- 
can east wind and the American whisky, 
that it isthe better and safer way not to 
put the wineglass on the dinner-table, and 
not to fill it, if we find it there. Znever 
sujfer relapses of conviction on this point.” 

On the following day, Miss Willard made 
an eloquent plea, in the crowded hall of tire 
House of Representatives, for woman's vote 
on temperance, and it is said the commit 





tee will vote in favor of the meagure. 
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Several ladies occupy one of the committee- 
rooms of the State House afternoons, and 
meet those gentlemen who are willing to 
hear their reasons for desiring the vote. 
The daily papers are distressed at this lob- 
bying. When men want a bill passed at 
Albany or Washington, they go there, see 
the members, and, it is said, have been 
known to offer money and give wine-suppers 
to win their cause. These women goina 
quiet manner, with no money to gain, only 
pleading for the right to say whether sa- 
loons shall be put over against their own 
doors. The city and state are greatly 
stirred over the proposed repeal of the civil 
damage law, and women are learning that 
the place to work is back in the towns, be- 
fore the elections take place, so that only 
worthy men shall come to the halls of legis- 
lation. 

Boston. 





JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 
TURES.* 


(DELIVERED IX THE OLD Sours CuurcH, Boston, 
Marca 8Tu.) 
MIRACLES, PROPHECY, AND INSPIRA- 
TION; OR, OLD TRUTHS IN NEW 
LIGHTS. 





THe PRELUDE.—THE DIMINISHING INFLUENCE 
OF CHANNING’s NEGATIONS, 


At the 149th Boston Monday Lecture the Old 
South was filled to the uppermost gallery. 
Many distinguished people were present, and 
prayer was offered, after the Prelude, by Pres- 
ident Strong, of Carleton Coliege, Minnesota, 
At the close of the lecture, Mr. Cook made an 
important and interesting statement concern- ¢ 
ing Mr. Emerson’s earlier and later position in 
relation to Christian Theism. 


Tur PRELUDE. 


Channing’s beautiful spirit, the product of 
generations of Puritan culture, stands in the 
past like a star; but the pale negations which 
he taught bring forth as yet no soul like his 
own, He was produced from something better 
than he planted. On the seventh day of April, 
1880, an hundred years will have passed from 
the birth of Channing, and a calm judgment, 
I think, must say that, while his philanthropic 
and literary influence waxes, his distinctively 
theological wanes. You will not understand 
me to regret at all Channing’s influence, so far 
as his chief affirmations in natural and revealed 
theology are concerned; for in his affirmations 
he is harmonious with the great body of Chris- 
tian belief throughout all nations and ages. 
The statue of Channing as a public teacher is 
composed in part of brass and iron, and in 
part of clay. His negations are the clay, and 
as the storms of time beat upon the image the 
soft material is washed away. But the affirm- 
ations, both in theology and in philanthropy, 
are the sterner metal, and they make a figure 
which I am anxious should be venerated. 

Aspiration for moral greatness was Chan- 
ning’s predominant trait, and he learned it 
from no set of. negations like his own. He 
was the pupil of New England Christianity, 
the consummate flower of the old Puritanism, 
in his youth. Few remember how intimate 
his relations were with Hopkins, a disciple of 
Jonathan Edwards. It ought never to be for- 
gotten that, when, in 1802, Channing was or- 
dained to the ministry, many of his. best 
friends expected him to defend extreme Or- 
thodoxy. Chapning was profoundly moved 
by admiration of the stern purity which the 
Stoics taught. In studying Hutcheson’s es- 
says on ‘‘Beauty and Virtue,” he attained 
sublime views of self-devotion to the absolute 
good. Ferguson, on ‘Civil Society,” concen- 
trated his energies on the thought of social 
progress. But he derived from these writers 
no more important molding influences than he 
had received from Hopkins and Edwards. 
George Bancroft says that whoever would un- 
derstand New England in the days of her 
transition from the Old World type of civiliza- 
tion to that of the New must give his days 
and nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards. 
Calvin himself, although not slavishly echoed 
by the modern New England theology, is so 
far a power yet that I may say that even 
Channing, having been molded largely by Ed- 

wards, showed throughout life some touches 
from the fingers of the prophet of Geneva. 
Let us have mental hospitality enough to ad- 
mit the action and interaction of Orthodoxy 
and Heterodoxy upon each other. Let us be 
true to our knowledge of the lines of cause 
and effect in history, and confess that the glo- 
rious aspiration for moral greatness which 
made Chauning a reformer {fn things both sec- 
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ular and religious was but the flowering out 
of some of the stern doctrines of Puritanism. 

Edwards himself had a poetic nature, of 

greater depth perhaps than any other that 
New England has produced, although he had 
no sense of rhythm and could not sing what 
his soul’s holy of holies contained. Channing, 
with his wonderful grace of expression and 
his marvelously sensitive organization, did not 
possess an intellect of the first order of emi- 
nence. I do not know that even his most en- 
thusiastic admirers claim that he was at all 
the equal of Edwards in intellectual power. 
But it is safe to assert that Edwards was more 
than the equal of Channing in spiritual endow- 
ment and religious insight, and that much of 
the deeper inspiration which Unitarian circles 
value so highly in Channing—the spiritual il- 
lumination, the profound religious sensitive- 
ness which characterized his writings—he 
learned out of the old New England Christian- 
ity, and from no negations like his own. 
Coleriige said: ‘“‘ Unitarians may be Chris- 
tians; but Unitarianism is not Christianity” 
(Table Talk). '\ -e same Coleridge also said of 
Channing: ‘He has the love of wisdom and 
the wisdom of love.”” Until Channing’s nega- 
tions came to the front, there were no import- 
ant negations in the progress of New England 
Christianity. 

History will never fail to eulogize Channing 
as a reformer in regard to peace and war, tem- 
perance, education, and most especially con- 
cerning slavery. What was the effect which 
Channing’s whole career produced on the 
mind of the young man Lowell at Cambridge ? 
When, in 1842, Channing was placed in his 
grave, Lowell laid upon the marble these 
words, which may well be ours: 

“Farewell, good man, good angel now! This hand 
Soon, like thine own, shall lose its cunning too; 


Soon shall this soul, like thine, bewildered stand, 
Then leap to thread the free, unfathomed blue. 


“When that day comes, oh! may this hand grow 
cold, 
Busy like thine for Freedom and the Right ; 
Oh! may this soul, like thine, be ever bold 
To face dark Slavery’s encroaching blight.” 


It was as a reformer, and not especially as a 
theologian, that Channing imprinted himself 
on this soul of a poet, as sensitive as a daguer- 
rootype-plate. It is as a reformer, I think, and 
not as a theologian, that Channing will be 
remembered an hundred years hence with the 
most reverence. 

Channing’s pure, clear, and graceful En- 
glish style has carried his thoughts far into 
those circles of which Emerson says that their 
central] doctrine is: ‘‘ By taste are ye saved.’? 
It fixed the fashions of much Boston and New 
England writing. Compared with John Mil- 
ton’s, Jeremy Taylor’s, John Ruskin’s, or 
Thomas Carlyle’s mastery of English expres- 
sion, Channing’s style, like Everett’s, pain- 
fully lacks variety, warmth, vividness, and 
force. It is a sweet but monotonous clear 
tone on one string of the harp of the soul, and 
not a full, bold, varied, and utterly natural 
sweeping of all the chords. 

It will be understood, I hope, that I distin- 
guish between Channing’s philanthropic and 
literary influence, on the one hand, and his 
distinctively theological, on the other; and 
that I make a still further distinction between 
the effect of his affirmations in theology and 
thatof his negations. It is the latter on which 
I place emphasis when I express my individual 
opinion that the influence of Channing in his 
negations is declining. 

Why are the characteristic negations of 
Channing’s theology not fitted to exert a per- 
manent and enlarging influence ? 

The negations deny the Deity of our Lord, 
the vicariousness of the atonement, and the 
depravity of human nature. 

I offer eight reasons in support of my opin- 
ion that these negations are not fitted to exert 
a permanent and enlarging influence. 

1. Two of Channing’s characteristic nega- 
tions proceed from complete misconceptions 
of the Orthodox doctrines which they deny. 

The doctrine of human depravity, rightly 
understood, does not assert the unarrange- 
ability ofgnan’s faculties in harmony with mor- 
allaw; but simply their disarrangedness. 

Channing never correctly represents the 
doctrine, and so his negation of it is a blow 
into the air. By the total depravity he under- 
stands, as Orthodoxy does not, the total 
corruption of human nature. 

By total depravity Orthodoxy means the 
utter disarrangedness of man’s faculties pre- 
vious to regeneration; but not their unar- 
rangeability. 

The doctrine of the vicariousness of the 
atonement does not imply the transference of 
personal blameworthiness from one individu- 

ality to another, nor the punishment of an in- 
nocent being. Channing always taught, as do 
most of his followers, that both these positions 
are involved in the doctrine, and so his nega- 
tion on this point was a blow into the air. 

The barbarities of the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement are dinned in our ears by those who 

ought to understand the doctrine ; and when 


we ask for a proof of the barbarities, we are 
pointed to the alleged self-contradiction in the 
idea that personal blameworthiness can be 
transferred from one individual to another. 
Orthodoxy never assertsthat. Itis impossible 
in the nature of ‘things that blameworthiness 
should be transferred. Weare also told that 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement requires 
us to believe that an innocent being was made 
to suffer punishment. Orthodoxy does not 
mean that punishment, in the sense of pain 
inflicted for personal blameworthiness, was 
borne by our Lord. Orthodoxy distinguishes, 
as all clear thought must, between pain in- 
flicted for personal blameworthiness and pain 
inflicted for the moral benefit of those who 
witness its infliction, or for the moral benefit 
of the sufferer. Punishment and chastisement 
do differ greatly in the nature of things. The 
atonement consists in the substitution of 
Christ’s voluntary sacrificial chastisement for 
man’s punishment. Guilt may mean either 
one of two very different things. It signifies 
sometimes personal blameworthiness; at 
others, liability to suffer to maintain the 
honor of a violated law. It is in this latter 
sense of the word that we are taught that 
guilt was taken off from sinners and placed 
upon our Lord. The barbarities of the doc- 
trine of the atonement! That phraseology is 
used only by those whose mental or moral ex- 
perience has never shown to them the depths 
and the hights of this supreme mountain- 
range of revealed truth, its summit com- 
mencing with the eternal azure and its roots 
taking hold of the very core of the nature of 
things! [Applause.] 

2. In regard to the negation of the Deity of 
our Lord, Channing, so far as he was an Arian, 
has to-day very few followers even among un- 


evangelical sects. . 
In the central and most effective portion of 


his ministry Channing was an Arian ; that is, 
he denied both the deity and the mere human- 
ity of our Lord, and asserted his superhuman 
character, or that he was the highest of all 
created beings. His own biographer admits 
that in this period “ he held opinions in regard 
to the Divine Government, spiritua) influences, 
a mediator, and the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which by most liberal Christians would be 
considered rather mystical than rational.’’— 
(“ Channing’s Memoirs,’’ Vol. II, p. 94.) 

Channing held that Christ was not human, 
and not divine ; but was a created being. But, 
as a created being, Christ must have been 
finite, and yet Channing said, in 1817: ‘“‘ An- 
gels are subjected to him. Nature is subject to 
him.” That is to this finite being. ‘‘ These 
views give a new complexion to the mind 
which truly imbibes them. Christ ever lives 
and is ever active for mankind.”’—(‘‘Me- 
moirs,’’ Vol. II, p. 60.) The idea that the 
present influences of the Holy Spirit are the 
continued life of our Lord was dear to Chan- 
ning, and was really the inspiration of that 
solemn tone which vibrates through his 
earlier ministry and hushes to-day whoever 
listens to it. Ido not hear that tone in aver- 
age unevangelical preaching, for I do not find 
there the belief that the influences of the Holy 
Spirit are the influences of our ascended Lord. 
That is a belief dear to orthodoxy. That is 
a doctrine central inthe New Testament liter- 
ature. That was, indeed, the inspiration of the 
goodly company of the apostles and the mar- 
tyrs in the ages of persecution under the Ro- 
man Empire. That is to-day the sacred, serene, 
unfathomable joy of all who have absorbed the 
spirit of the Gospels.—(See Boston Monday 
Lectures, “‘ Transcendentalism,” pp. 267—276, 
and ‘*‘ Orthodoxy,’’ pp. 83-95.) But Chan- 
ning had no right to that doctrine, for he held 
that Christ was a finite being, and how cana 
finite being be omnipresent ? 

Even as late as 1841 Channing wrote: “The 
fullness of the Godhead was substantially in 
Christ. His will corresponded precisely to 
the Divine. Jesus was the Shekinah in an un- 
speakably higher sense than the splendor in 
the cloud.’ —(‘‘Memoirs,”’ Vol. II, p. 438.) 

You say he died a humanitarian, asserting 
that our Lord was merely a man. That is 
what he wrote when death was only one 
circuit of the seasons distant from him. 

Channing’s high Arianism is held now by 
very few Unitarians. Even the revered 
preacher at Harvard University can hardly be 
called, in the full sense of the words, a Chan- 
ning Unitarian. I understand that the recent 
President of that University, Thomas Hill, in 
many respects the profoundest metaphysical 
mind in New England, isan Arian. There are 
a few of the very strongest men in the unevan- 
gelical body who rise to Channing’s hight 
andto the biblical point of view; or, I will 
say, almost to that point, for Arianism, in my 
opinion, does not exhaust the meaning of the 
Scriptures, and yet it so much more nearly 
exhausts it than any humanitarianism that, 
when I listen to that venerated ex-president 
of Harvard University, who was once my in- 
structor, I no not find, except in a very few 





passages, anything to dissent from. I think 
Arianism is as unnecessary in theology asa 


middle blade in a pair of shears, and is as cure 
to be ground to powder as a third stone be- 
tween the upper and lower millstones. There 
is no room for it. It isone of the most eelf- 
contradictory theories a man can maintain 
theologically ; but spiritually it is a vast ad- 
vance upon humanitarianism. [Applause.] 

3. Church history shows that Arianistn is 
much more difficult to be maintained than 
either orthodoxy or humanitarianism. It in- 
volves the contradiction of assigning substan- 
tially infinite powers to a finite being. 

4. On the other hand, Church history proves 
that humanitarianism cannot be made harmo- 
nious with the Scriptures. The exegetical 
argument in theology has again and again been 


assert the mere humanity of Christ. All Arians 
will admit this ; and, therefore, if it be claimed 
that Channing’s final position was humanitari- 
au, the inference from history is that fifteen 
out of twenty of the acutest and most learned 
interpreters of the Scriptures will decide that 
the Bible, rightly understood, is against him. 

Thold that in the exegetical debate between 
the evangelical and unevangelical sects the 
actual result indicates the real merits of the 
ease. Fifteen out of twenty, and I think a 
much larger number, of scholars assert that 
the New Testament does teach the literal 
Deity of our Lord. Rationalists in Germany 
throw the New Testament away, because they 
say it teaches this. They have no desire to 
find the doctrine in the Bible ; but it is there. 
In the great debate in New England between 
evangelical and unevangelical parties, I main- 
tain that the evangelical argument advanced 
by Andover against Cambridge has never 
been answered. Cambridge has moved to an- 
other line of defense and occupies philo- 
sophical ground, and that is the position which 
must ultimately be taken up by unevangel- 
ical believers. The assertion that the New 
Testament does not teach the Deity of our 
Lord puts such a strain on the doctrine of in- 
spiration that it is no wonder that the exe- 
getical argument is finally left in the back- 
ground, and philosophy pushed to the front, as 
a sort of higher revelation. 

5. In the latter period of his life, Channing’s 
opinions, as is claimed by those who knew him 
best, and as perhaps a promised new biogra- 
phy may show, became much more nearly or 
quite humanitarian, and thus a self-contradic- 
tion, or, at least, a vacillation in his views im-. 
pairs their fitness to exert a permanent influ- 


rt te certain that the solemn and inspired 
tone of Channing’s preaching when he was an 
Arian was not often heard from him in the 
years when he is supposed to have been a 
humanitarian. Thelatter portion of his career 
as a preacher and theologian defeats the influ- 
ence of the earlier portion when he taught 
high Arian views. 

6. It is noteworthy that, while Arian-Unita- 
rianism has little power among Channing’s 
successors, humanitarian Unitarianism, as 
compared with the influences which counter- 
act it, has far less power now than thirty or 
forty years ago, in Boston and Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, where it has had the best of oppor- 
tunities to be fairly heard. 

Evangelical Christianity is manifestly pre- 
dominant now in Eastern Massachusetts and 
even in Boston, where in 1815 there were but 
two Orthodox Congregational churches. 

There has lately becn issued a superb volume 
describing the present state of our American 
colleges. An article m it by a professor of 
the Law School of Harvard takes great pains 
to prove that Harvard has not passed into the 
hands of the Unitarians, nor, indeed, into those 
of any other religious denomination ; but cer- 
tainly not into those of the Unitarians. Asan 
illustration of the increase of the Evangelical 
patronage of Harvard University, it is inter- 
esting to notice that the number of Trinitarian 
and Unitarian students in the senior classes in 
Harvard has been as follows for five years: In 
1870, 68 to 55; in 1871, 74 to 57; in 1872, 52 to 
40 ;.in 1873, 62 to 43 ; in 1874, 72 to 71 ; in 1875, 77 
to 44.—(See ¢he article by Professor Ames on 
Harvard in ‘“‘ The College Book.”’) It may be 
roundly stated that since 1865 Harvard has 
been predominantly evangelical in the tend- 
ency of its undergraduate department. 

7. The progress of exegetical research in 
matters pertaining to Channing’s characteristic 
negations has strengthened in Germany, and so 
throughout the learned would, the evangelical 
positions represented by such a work as Dor- 
ner’s *‘ Person of Christ.” 

8. The progress of ethical science since 
Channing’s day has caused all systems of relig- 
ious thought that do not contain a doctrine of 
a vicarious atonement to seem inadequate to 
meet the wants of human nature. 

Channing’s system does not bridge the wide 
streams of philosophy. Held over such a river 
of thought as flows through Julius Miiller’s 

“ Doctrine of Sin,” and recent allied works on 
conscience and the moral law, Channing’steach- 





ings are as inadequate to span the current as 
a ishing-rod is tobridgethe Mississippi. [Ap- 


triumphantly shown to be against those who. 
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plause.] The inadequateness of Channing’s 
system of thought in this respect is its supreme 
failure. 

Channing himself said in 1841, in a letter to 
James Martineau: “Old Unitarianism must 
undergo important modifications or develop- 
ments. Thus I have felt for years. It does not 
work deeply. It does not strike living springs 
in the soul. It cannot quicken and regenerate 
the world.—(“ Memoirs,” Vol. II, p. 399.) But 
its inadequacies in these supreme points reeult 
from its negations. ; 

Thomas Jefferson, in 1822, when he heard of 
Channing’s earlier preaching, wrote : “TI trust 
there is not a young-man now living in the 
United States who will not die a Unitarian. 
Unitarianism will, ere long, be the religion of 
the majority, from North to South.”—(Parton’s 
“ Life of Jefferson,”’ pp. 711—713.) This was 
a common prophecy in 1820 and 1830. Besides 
Thomas Jefferson, there was not a more vehe- 
ment opponent of Orthodoxy in the United 
States, within the ranges of respectable circles, 
than John Adams. He quite agreed with Jeffer- 
son. Fifty-seven solemn years have passed, 
and James McCosh, equipped in all modern 
learning, president of Princeton College, writes 
in 1879: “*Unitarianism has died and is laid 
out for decent burial.””—( Catholic Presbyterian, 
September, 1879.) [Applause.] 

I have no desire to hear your applause at 
this point [lifting a hand to hush the ap- 
plause]. You think I am an ecclesiastical 
partisan. My voice will be heard here not 

. often perhaps in the next year or two years. 

America is dear to me; the green, springing 
corn of the prairies ; the thunders of Niagara; 
the solitudes of the Adirondacks; Lake 
George, the first object I can remember ; the 
swaying waterfalls of the Yosemite. I love 
them all; but I am to leave them all. Im- 
measurably more to me than my country is my 
creed ; for that I am not toleave. [Applause.] 
My home is not here, except for a season. 
My home is in the company of those truths of 
the faith in reliance upon which I am to go 
out of the world. Six hundred feet above the 
water of Lake George, at the summit of Rog- 
ers’ Rock, there is a little spot I call mine; 
and I rest my forehead upon the granite in 
my weary days, and am at peace. 

“There the unclouded yellow moon 
Hangs o’er the eastern ridges, 
And the long shaft of trembling gola 
The trembling crystal bridges.” 
—G. 8. Hitiarp, “ Lake George.” 

Your bistorian, Parkman, whose vivid pages 
are the aureole of Lake George, wrote to me, 
not long since, that itis the most enchanting 
spotin America. I expect to go back there, to 
revise the ten books you have made me pub- 
lish in four years. I shall not stay there. I 
have no home except yonder [pointing up- 
ward]; neither have you. As thoroughly as 
that I exist, I believe that no man can obtain 
harmonization with himself and God and an 
irreversible past unless the New Birth and the 
Atonement stand between him andGod. [Ap- 
plause.} I live in that system of thought, and 
am no partisan. It is not pleasant for me to 
criticise anybody ; but if a man be a champion 
of an army attacking that castle in which I 
am to find protection beyond death, if a man 
be achampion of an army attacking not my 
earthly home, but this palace in which I am to 
live forever, and these beliefs which are phi- 
losophically necessary to my harmonization 
with my God, myself, and my past, I defend 
my hearthstene, [ defend the altar of the 
palace in which I am to live permanently. I 
have no peace except in that house. It has 
borne attack long; it has borne attack eigh- 
teen hundred years; I believe that it isa house 
that hath foundations ; and I invite you into 
it, through the New Birth and the Atonement. 
(Applause. ] 


Tue LEcTURE. 


The great Leipsic experiment of tying knots 
in an endless cord has been successfully re- 
peated by Dr. Nichols, a learned physician in 
London. The experiment is important, as de- 
feating the theory of legerdeniain. It is im- 
portant also because it putsa severe strain 
upon the theory that the psychic force, as con- 
trolled exclusively by man, explains the knots. 
It is necessary to the operation of this force 
that it should accord with conscious or un- 
conscious mental states; but there is no con- 
scious or unconsious mental state in man 
explaining how knots can be tied in an end- 
less cord. Without Zéllner’s theory of the 
fourth dimension of space, and the further 
assumption that matter can pass through mat- 
ter, this phenomenon, it is claimed, -cannot be 
explained. We are, therefore, forced to 
examine the competing theory—namely, that 
the psychic force is under the control of both 
men and spirits. 

Dr. Nichols’s own description of his famous 
repetition of Prof. Zéllner’s experimeat has 
been republished by Zéllner (Vol. IL, p. 907). 

“Teut four yards of com i 
ag Sy Rng Peek 
trom a tresh ball of twine, examined it care- 





fully ; tied the two ends together in a single 
knot, which included both, then passed the 
united ends through a hole in my visiting- 
card ; tied a square knot, and firmly sealed 
this knot to the card, and asked a gentleman 
to seal it with his seal-ring. On this card I 
also put my signature and the date. The loop 
of the string, whose two ends were thus sealed 
to the card, I again examined and found it 
free from knots. 

“Six persous, including Mr. Eglinton and 
Mr. Colman, sat round a small table. The 
sealed card was placed on the center of the 
table, and the fingers of each person present 
placed upon it, while the loop hung down 
upon the floor. 

‘‘ This position was maintained for about a 
minute, when raps were heard, and 
examined the string. The ends were firmly 
fastened and sealed as before, and five single 
knots were tied upon it, about a foot apart 
(on the single exdless string, observe, whose 
perfect fastening had never left my sight), 
where they now remain. 

“Tt is certain that no mortal man could 
have tied these knots; equally certain that 
all the philosophers and all the ‘ magicians’ 
of Europe cannot now untie them under the 
same conditions. 

“< Here is a fact which can be proven in any 
court of justice, and for which any conceiv- 
able number of dimensions of space cannot 
account. T. L. Nicuots, M.D. 


“92 FopsToNE Roap, Lonpow, April 19th, 1878.” 


Prof. Zéllner is so convinced that knots in 
an endless cord cannot be explained by any 
theory of legerdemain that he illustrates his 
experiment by a large plate, showing the con- 
dition of the cord, and claims to have discov- 
ered a new force in Nature. Consider for 
yourselves what happens when knots are tied 
in an endless cord. You have the loop with- 
out knots hanging before you, and knots are 
tied in one side of the loop, while the ends of 
the cords are sealed and held under your 
thumbs and the hands of the so-called psychic 
are constantly in sight. It is physically im- 
possible to tie a knot in an endless cord with- 
out the passage of matter through matter. 
Legerdemain does not pretend to effect that. 
It is a new fact in the history of imposture, if 
it isimposture. Notice that I do not say it is 
not imposture ; but 1 will say that thus far we 
have no explanation of it from the point of 
view of legerdemain. Here are trained phys- 
ical experimenters asserting that knots are 
thus tied before their eyes. 

Of course, there are many phenomena more 
wonderful than this described in the records 
of psychical facts ; but I am not aware of the 
existence of any one record that is so well 
authenticated by experts as this, so free from 
suspicion as to legerdemain or nervous de- 
rangement, and, therefore, so available and 
crucial as scientific evidence. 

Zolimer thinks that, if there is a fourth di- 
mension of space, he can show how knots can 
be tied in an endless cord by an intelligence 
outside of man’s brain and familiar with the 
fourth dimension. But Zdllner’s theory on 
that point is a little ridiculed by mathema- 
ticians themselves. It is no part of my pur- 
pose to push to the front his theory of the 
fourth dimension of space. You may read his 
speculations on that point; but they amount 
only to saying that, if there are beings con- 
scious of only two dimensions of space—for 
instance, length and breadth—and we were to 
take a position above or below them, we 
should be invisible to them. Just so,if there 
is a fourth dimension of space, and if there 
exist in it intelligent beings, they may keep 
their position in that fourth dimension, and so 
be invisible to us, We are conscious of three 
dimensions only. As, for example, we should 
be invisible to snails that could only craw] on 
the-length or the breadth of a surface, and not 
see above or below them, so possibly spirits 
may be unseen by man, because they inhabit 
a fourth dimension of space. If we were to 
come down upon the plane of simple length 
and breadth, and out of the regions of hight, 
we should be visible to those crawling crea- 
tures which have only cognizance of two 
dimensions; but until we thus descend we 
cannot reveal ourselves to them. And so 
spirits are invisible to us when they are in the 
fourth dimension of space, but become visible 
when in either of our three dimensions. This 
sounds like a very recondite theory; but at 
the last analysis it appears to be only a make- 
shift to account for peculiar phenomena. 
There is nothing in the theory that really ex- 
plains tke tying of knots in an endless cord. 
An intelligence that can bring. the knots into 
existence must be admitted to exist some- 
where; and when such intelligence is assumed 
as existing outside of the body, why may it 
not be supposed to be invisible to us and yet 
to exist in our three dimensions of space ? 

When one student sat near another at An- 
dover in the object lesson I gave you some 
days ago, thought was transferred from one 
brain to another, without effort on the part of 
either student. I suppose that the student 
whose thought was transferred was utterly 
unconscious that his thought was being trans- 
lated into another mind. Now, according to 
the theory of the psychic force, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that I should will the move- 
ment of a table in order to produce the move- 





ment. Facts that have once been known to 
me, but of which I am not now conscious, 
may be described by raps, and all because the 
psychic force accords with both conscious and 
unconscious mental states. This is a very 
bold theory; but President Mahan and Ser- 
geant Cox build up learned volumes on it. 
Dr. Bell says that an untouched table moved 
forty feet. President Mahan admits the fact; 
but affirms that the company unconsciously 
wished it to move, and that that wish took 
possession of this strange psychic force and 
moved the object.—(See ‘‘ The Phenomena of 
Spiritualism,’”’ by Rev. Asa Mahan, D.D., First 
President of Oberlin College, Ohio, edition of 
1876, pp. 272—276.) 

No man ever tied knots in an endless cord. 
It is utterly inconceivable to the human facul- 
ties that those knots are possible at all. How 
can you account, even by an unconscious 
mental state, for the production of those knots 
in the string? If President Mahan, who is a 
rigorous and vigorous defender of his theory, 
through thick and thin, were here, I presume 
that he would admit that the knots were tied as 
Zoliner and his associates assert they were. 
Repetition of experiment is the supreme test 
of truth in science, and Dr. Nichols and ZOll- 
ner have both repeated this experiment. Pres- 
ident Mahan’s explanation of it would be that 
the company unconsciously willed that the 
knots should be tied, and that they were tied 
by the psychic force controlled by this mental 
state. It may be they were; but, if President 
Mahan knows they were, he knows more than 
he proves. There is prima facie evidence to 
show that unconscious states of mind may 
control the psychic force and produce motions 
in physical objects ; but can it cause matter to 
pass through matter? President Mahan’s 
theory is put to its wit’s ends by this Leipsic 
and London experiment; for there are no hu- 
man mental states, conscious or unconscious, 
to explain how knots of the kind here in dis- 
cussion can be tied without the intervention 
of an intelligence not human. 

If Iask you to look at the theory which as- 
serts that the psychic force is under the con- 
trol of spirits, as well as of men, I do so with- 
out abandoning for an instant the use of the 
rival theory, so far as it will go; for I think a 
vast number of the psychical phenomena are 
explained, as President Mahan says they are, 
by the influence of the psychic force as exclu- 
sively controlled by the will and even by the 
unconscious cerebration of human beings. It 
is only when I meet with facts like the Leip- 
sic and London experiments which I am dis- 
cussing, and attested by reputable scientific 
experts, that I am inclined to Jook at Zéllner’s 
theory, that possibly the psychic force may be 
under the control of both men and spirits. 

In order to show you what importance there 
is in making a distinction between Mahan’s 
and Zoliner’s theory, let me read you a few 
sentences from Dr. Wyld, of Edinburgh, in 
which he outlines his own opinion, in contra- 
diction to that of Sergeant Cox, a celebrated 
lawyer, who led the researches of the London 
Dialectical Society when that organization, 
under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, 
investigated psychical phenomena. 

‘The views I hi 
those held by ur Coxe the eubject didies from 

‘While he holds that all the so-called spirit- 
ual ph produced by the psychic 
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force of human beings in the 

contrary, hold that tl Pheooment wikia the 
capability of departed human spirits can be 
produced by the spirits of human beings not 
departed; but that, as presented to us, some of 
the phenomena are from the one source and 
some from the other; that this chic force 
can be exercised by some living beings, but 
that mucb more easily and frequently the 
souls of departed human beings can exercise 
the same force.” 

You will not understand that the acute law- 
yer, whose views are here combatted by a phy- 
sician, undertook to prove a negative. Ser- 
geant Cox’s own words, as quoted by Prof. 
Crookes, are: “ But I, and all who adopt this 
theory of psychic force as being the agent 
through which the phenomena are produced, 
do not thereby intend to assert thaf this psy- 
chic force may not be sometimes seized and di- 
rected by some other intelligence than the mind of 
the psychic.” 

Here you have, in sharp contrast, the two 
theories, between which, as I suppose, the 
stress of the conflict lies in regard to this mul- 
tiplex and massive theme. Without adopting 
Zoliner’s theory, I beg you to stand for a mo- 
ment in the position of those who do adopt it, 
and to notice what your mental horizons from 
that outlook are. 

What view of the world does Zéllner’s theo- 
ry of transcendental physics necessitate ? 

1. Man is a duality, possessed of body and 
spirit. 

It may be that under the latter term twothings 
are contained—namely, a psychic body and 
thesoul. We have first the physical body, and 
then the psychie body, of which Ulrici speaks, 
and of which, as Julius Miiller ‘interprets the 
Scriptures, the Bible itself speaks ; and then 
we have the soul, which is the moving power 





of both the bodies which enswathe it. Body, 
soul, and spirit is the biblical triplicate divis- 
ion of man. In the first proposition of trans- 
cendental physics you find nothing absolutely 
contrary to the Bible; indeed, you find that 
the trichotomy of the biblical psychology is 
substantially justified by this new philosoph- 
ical division. Here is, perhaps, the best book 
in the English Janguage on ‘‘ The Biblical 
Doctrine of Man.” It is by John Laidlaw, M. 
A., and constitutes the seventh series of the 
Cuvningham Lectures and was published (by 
T. & T. Clark, at Edinburgh) in 1879. In this 
volume all these doctrines about the three- 
fold division of man are established on the 
evidence of proof-texts. 

Shall I confess that I did a strange thing the 
other day, when alone in my study? There 
happened to lie near me a couple of Hiackel’s 
most audacious volumes. As I studied the 
psychical force, and saw how the biblical view 
of the world is being justified by sclence 
itself; as I saw that, at any rate, all material- 
ism has gone to the wall; as I saw that, ad- 
mitting only the few facts which have been 
proved as to the influence of mind on matter 
without contact, and the influence of thought 
on thought without expression, every mate- 
rialistic hypothesis is overturned to the last 
foundation-stone; and asI saw that the bib- 
lical philosophy of mind and matter is coming 
to the front, I seized the Bible that lay near me, 
on a shelf set apart for devotional works, and 
put it in the highest place of honor on a 
shelf devoted to philosophy! [Applause.] At 
the same instant, by an irresistible impulse, 
which expressed my horror of atheistic mate- 
rialism in conflict with transcendental physics, 
Ihurled Hiackel into the obscurest nook on 
the floor of the room. [Applause.] 

2. In life, the spirit possesses will-power, 
and can in certain cases read the thoughts of 
other spirits without their expression. 

Notice, I do not myself assert this as a truth ; 
but am describing what this theory requires 
usto assert. There are many among you who 
will grant that proposition. For instance, Prof. 
Thompson, whom I quoted last Monday, 
grants it. Dr. Carpenter grants it. Dr. Beard 
strenuously denies it. There are many kinds 
of inadequately sifted prima facie evidence 
supporting the theory that some human minds 
can read the thoughts of others without direct 
expression, and also control matter without 
contact. 

8. Man has in this life a natural susceptibil- 
ity to exclusively spiritual impreesions. : 

The case of our two students illustrates this. 
One mind took unexpressed thought from an- 
other’s mind, without any effort of its own. 

4. After death occurs, the spirit continues to 
possess the same will-power by which matter 
in the body was moved, and it also possesses 
the same power to read the thoughts of other 
spirits. 

Death effects uo change in the natural 
capacities of the spirit. The spirit after death, 
as before, is under natural law. 

5. The operation of the psychic force in the 
hands of spirits out of the flesh, if it isassumed 
to be a fact, will explain many psychical phe- 
nomena of modern, and also many of ancient 


days. 

é It places transcendental physics on the 
same basis with the biblical doctrine of man. 

7. Itsupplies modern evidence of the abso- 
lute correctness of the Scripture ideas of 
pneumatology. 

8. It makes miracles, prophecy, and inspira- 
tion philosophically credible. 

Observe that the position here taken is not 
that no other point of view makes them 
credible. I believe the ordinary doctrines 
concerning miracles, prophecy, and inspira- 
tion may be justified triumphantly without 
any aid from the study of modern psychical 
phenomena. They live to-day and rule the 
ages without any assistance from transcenden- 
tal physics. Do not think I am leaning at all 
upon this support, which may turn out to be 
a broken reed, to pierce the man who rests 
upon it. T am asking only that you should, 
as an experiment, take the point of view of 
those who study transcendental physics, and 
notice whether the new world in philosophy 
is or is not conterminous and parallel with 
the biblical doctrine of mind and matter and 
of good and evil spirits. . 

According to transcendental physics, the 
body is nothing. The soulisthe man. With- 
out the soul the body is as dead as the matter 
in this mahogany table-leaf. It is my will- 
power which moves my body in certain of its 
motions, although it is inert matter, After 
death, according to this theory, I can in cer- 
tain cases bring myself into connection with 
other forms of matter and move them by will- 
power. As in life, I can read thought even 
before it is expressed, so after death I can 
read thought; and, if there is any way: of 
establishing communication, I can answer 
your questions, if you have power to under- 
stand my answers. I know no more after 
death, perhaps, thanI did before. I may be 
able to ascertain more, for I can look better 

{oto your thought, 
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What I insist on is that, if there is in man a 
natural susceptibility to spiritual impression 
from a human embodied mind, it is philosoph- 
ically credible that man may be susceptible to 
spiritual impressions from a human disem- 
bodied or a superhuman mind, and so sus- 
ceptible of inspiration. It is not philosoph- 
ically incredible that he may receive power by 
a spirit not his own to prophesy the details of 
distant events. 

9. It is philosophically credible that there 
may be a communion of the human spirit with 
God, and that man may have God dwelling in 
him. If a finite spirit may dwell with a finite 
spirit, may not the Infinite Spirit dwell in 
some sense with a finite? 

10. The psychology of the new birth rises 
upon us here by glimpses; but by most sug- 
gestive glimpses. 

11. Transcendental physics show the differ- 
ence between signs and lying wonders, on the 
one hand, and miracles, on the other. 

The Scriptures tell us to try the spirits, and 
the new point of view of transcendental 
physics shows us what fathomlessly important 
reasons there may be for that advice. If spir- 
its, after they leave the flesh, retain the char- 
acteristics they had here in their last moments, 
we are perfectly justified in saying that some 
of them do not wish well to humanity. We 
may be certain that there are wicked spirits, 
for there are wicked souls that leave this life. 
We find that even in the flesh there are human 
beings who acquire dissimilarity of feeling 
with God and who have come to love utterly 
the things God hates and to hate utterly the 
the things he loves. Death, according to the 
philosophy I am describing, is not likely to 
change at once either the natural capacities 
or the moral character of any spirit. If, under 
the self-propagating power of sin, the soul 
ges on here in the flesh acquiring a character 
averse to God, it may evidently, under the 
same natural law, go on after death in the 
same process. This is the strength of my ap- 
peal to all men, to beware of a final perma- 
nence of character on the bad side. The soul 
after death may be bound to the evil which it did 
not forsake here, and yet remain as free yonder as 
it was here. 

12. A part of the company you invite into 
your houses in psychical phenomena may, 
therefore, consist of evil spirits. 

13, When a proper distinction is made be- 
tween the merely superhuman and the strictly 
supernatural, this theory does not destroy the 
evidential value of miracles. 

It is vastly important that you should have a 
distinct idea of what you mean by Nature. You 
say you mean by that term only the realm of 
natural law in this world. Well, what is that 
realm which is above man and below God? 
Whatever is natus I call Nature, whether it be 
human or superhuman. If you adopt that 
definition, you will not confuse the merely 
superhuman with the strictly supernatural. 

If you will make a just distinction between 
the laws of Nature and the laws of the uni- 
verse, you will easily see that a supernatural 
act must always involve creative power and 
can be performed only by the one Being who is 
above Nature. 

14. In many of the Scripture miracles and 
in none of the lying wonders of false religions , 
do we have proof of creative power. 

I hold that in the resurrection creative 
power was exercised. I hold that in prophecy 
it was exercised. There was a distinct predic- 
tion concerning the coming of our Lord, which 
was given to the ages centuries before the ful- 
fillmentof the prophecy. Such foreknowledge 
of events only within the power of omniscience 
and omnipresence can be possessed only by 
the Supreme Mind itself. All true prophecy 
involves strictly supernatural powers. 

I hold, moreover, that in the character of 
our Lord, the only perfect adaptation man’s 
nature has ever shown to the laws of the uni- 
verse, there was something supernatural. It 
is not natural for the finite to be perfect; but 
our Lord’s character was perfect, and his doc- 
trine, and his only, fits the universe. The 
sinlessness of Christ is one proof of his origin. 
He does not show the imperfection of the 
finite in moral things. He is absolutely per- 
fect and, as such, supernatural. 

After we have proved the existence of 
strictly supernatural traits in prophecy, and 
the resurrection, and in the character of our 
Lord, we may infer ite existence in the win- 
nowing of the Bible. There is no morally 
erroneous doctrine in the sixty-six books there 
gathered together. © 

We may prove also that there has been a 
supernatural guidance of history in accord- 
ance with prophecy. In that guidance we 
may find creative power never to be exercised 
by any finite spirit. 

15. We are to receive as supernatural what 
is attested as such by Him who was authen- 
ticated by creative power. 

16. By the distinction between the merely 
superhuman and the strictly supernatural we 
are to guard ourselves from admitting signs 
and lying wonders to be supernatural acts. 





You ask how I set up.a barrier against the 
belief that the Catholic miracles are genuine. 
Ido it by this distinction. I believe in the 
possibility of miracles in modern times; but as 
to their actuality, I must decide by scientific 
rules. 

17. If a merely superhuman act is performed, 
it is no attestation of a revelation. 

When I have one really supernatural act, as 
I have in the resurrection, in prophecy, in the 
coming into existence of Christ’s own charac- 
ter, [begin with that act and take what ac- 
cords with it through the ranges of revelation, 
and find I am safe. 

As to Middle-Age wonders, Catholic wonders, 
and spiritualistic wonders, although they may 
be lying wonders, fit to deceive even the elect, 
as the Bible says, they are not to be treated as 
supernatural, forthey very evidently contain 
no proof of the operation of creative power. 

18. The new world in philosophy, therefore, 
insists on biblical rules forthe trying of spirits. 

John Wesley, in his maturest years, did not 
hesitate to say: “If but one account of the 
intercourse of men with separate spirits be 
admitted, the whole castle in the air—deism, 
atheism, matcrialism—falls to the ground. I 
know no reason, therefore, why we should 
suffer even this weapon to be wrested out of 
our hands.’’—(Tyerman, ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Wesley,” Vol. III, p. 11.) 

Jf science goes on repeating psychical experi- 
ments, if it proves over and over that things are 
done that no human will ever by the aid of the 
psychic force can do, it will force all candid 
men to adopt transcendental physics as their 
philosophy. In adopting this new view, how- 
ever, you would only adopt the biblical view of 
the world ; and you would find yourselves in- 
vincible in defending miracles, prophecy, and 
inspiration against materialism. I believe you 
are invincible now, without the aid of trans- 
scendental physics; but you would be re- 
enforced to a certain degree by the decisive 
support which the new philosophy brings to 
the most contested points of the biblical his- 
tory and psychology. [Applause. | 

After the lecture Mr. Cook addressed the 
audience as follows concerning 


EMERSON’S THEISM. 


Tt has been widely proclaimed that your lec- 
turer has asserted in the West that Mr. Emer- 
son has joined an Orthodox church. Various 
amplifications of this absurd rumor have so an- 
noyed a son of the great philosopher and poet 
that the former has written a denial of what 
needed no contradiction. I beg leave to say 
that I have never made the assertions which he 
denies, nor any remotely resembling them. All 
that I have said concerning Mr. Emerson, East 
or West, North or South, in public or in private, 
has been that 1 regard him now as a theist, al- 
though not exactly a Christian theist, and that 
lthink his earlier writings were pantheistic. 
Mr. Alcott has said much more, or, at least, has 
authorized the public assertion that Mr. Emer- 
son is not only a theist, but a Christian theist, 
in the full sense of the words. It is very possi- 
ble that the enlargement of Mr. Alcott’s 
statements and the mixing of them with mine 
have caused the utterly false report that I 
passed through the West in a flamboyant man- 
ner, asserting what I dared not affirm iu the 
East. Several anonymous, and irresponsible 
and, apparently, unscrupulous writers for the 
press have taken pains to trumpet the asser- 
tion that your lecturer has overstepped all 
bounds of decency in claiming that Mr. Emer- 
son is his convert. If you knew how loath- 
some to me is any public statement that 1 am 
a teacher of teachers, you would acquit me of 
all suspicion that I ever made any claim of 
converting Mr, Emerson or anybody else. As 
one of the humblest of American students of 
religious truths, I have come to this platform 
for five years as your outlook committee. It 
is true that ministers and scholars have been 
present here in extraordinary numbers ; but I 
have always said that, if they came into this 
assembly, they must take their chances as to 
losing their time. I do not pretend to teach 
them. If laymen can pick up in the discus- 
sions here some truth or illustration that may 
be of service t@ them in their hurried life, I 
shall be sufficiéntly rewarded. 

As to Mr. Emerson’s views, I make myself 
responsible for these two propositions : 

1. In 1868 the revered pastor of the Old 
South Church, in Boston, the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Manning, delivered a course of lectures in 
Andover Theological Seminary on ‘‘ Modern 
Infidelity,” and in that series of discussions, 
pow summarized in the keen and timely vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Half Truths and the Truth,” 
he proved, as I think satisfactorily, that Mr. 
Emerson’s earlier writings were pantheistic iu 
tove and substance; 

No thoroughgoing pantheist believes in the 
personality of God or in the conscious immor- 
tality of the soul. 

2. Lassert that no such course of lectures 
could now be delivered in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary and command the general assent 
of scholars, as the first course did. The rea- 








sons why it would not now command that as- 
sent are that Mr. Emerson’s last two essays are 
pronouncedly theistic, and that Mr. Alcott has 
repeatedly of late called Mr. Emerson a Chris- 
tian theist, and claimed that he has Mr. Em- 
erson’s authority for doing so. 

The two essays to which I refer are “ The 
Sovereignty of Ethics,” published in the North 
American Review, in 1878, and “‘ The Preach- 
er,” in the Unitarian Review for January, 1880. 
Whoever examines these essays will find al- 
most nothing of the haughty pantheistic tone 
which runs through Mr. Emerson’s earlier 
writings. Notice that Ido not say that Mr. 
Emerson has changed his views. My two 
positions are that Dr. Manning, at Andover, 
twelve years ago, called Mr. Emerson panthe- 
istic, and had the assent of scholars ; and that 
Mr. Alcott, at Andover, in 1879, called Mr. Em- 
erson theistic, and had the assent of scholars. 
Mr. Alcott’s testimony has great public inter- 
est, forhe was the founder of the Concord 
school of transcendentalism, a portion of 
which was pantheistic. 

Was Mr. Alcott himself ever a pantheist’ 
Channing wrote in 1841: “I am happy to say 
that,in my conversation with transcendental 
ministers, I have seen no pantheism. Indeed, 
Mr, Alcott is the only man from whom I heard 
it.’’—(Channing’s ‘* Memoirs,”’ Vol. IT, p. 449.) 
Mr. Alcott is now, undoubtedly, not only a 
theist, but a Christian theist. He has founded 
at Concord a Summer School of Philosophy, 
which is thoroughly theistic. The new note 
in the tone of Concord has come Jargely from 
Mr. Alcott, and, whereas he once was a pan- 
theist, he now delights to be called a Chris- 
tian theist. He is to-day a most serious op- 
ponent of the individualism or egotheism into 
which transcendentalism sometimes degen- 
erated, with grotesque and poisonous results. 
The change is significant, and I should be un- 
faithful to my charge as an observer of the 
signs of the times along the horizons of cul- 
ture if I were not to tell the public, what 
everybody in Boston knows, that we no longer 
hear pantheism from Concord. 

The revered founder of the Concord School 
of Philosophy has held many of his celebrated 
conversations before gatherings in my rooms. 
In the very last symposium which he led, and 
when he knew that reporters were present, I 
asked him privately if he would tell the com- 
pany what he had previously told the publie 
elsewhere, and what has been already reported 
again and again, as to Mr. Emerson’s theism. 
He said that he should be happy to perform 
that excellent service to religious truth. I said: 
‘Correspondents of the press are here, and, if 
you cannot revise what they write, you may be 
subjected to the annoyance of an incorrect re- 
port.” ‘I will trust the facts,” was his reply, 
“to take eare of themselves.” Mr. Alcott 
spoke to the company for half an hour, with 
extraordinary impressiveness, on immortality. 
He then read to us, in a tone like the sighing 
of the wind through the pine trees, that sweet 
and noble poem with which he has lately en- 
riched our literature, and entitled ‘“‘Love’s 
Morrow.” A great bereavement through which 
the Concord Plato has passed lately, and to 
which I have no right to refer more definitely, 
found partial utterance in that poem. I was 
reminded of Emerson’s *‘ Threnody,”’ a pro- 
duction of his earlier period, and in which 
there is not a glimpse of a hopeof immortality 
When the reading was finished, Mr. Alcott 
was asked: “‘ How do you justify your asser- 
tion that Emerson is a Christian theist?”’ Mr. 
Alcott replied: ‘‘ Prof. Gulliver published in 
the New York INDEPENDENT an account of my 
recent address at Andover. In that article the 
Andover professor correctly asserted that I 
called Mr. Emerson atheist and a Christian 
theist. Before I went West, on my recent lec- 
turing tour, I took that article to Mr. Emerson 
andread it to him, and asked him if I had mis- 
represented him. The reply was: ‘I do not care 
to classify myself with any painstaking accu- 
racy with this sect or with that; but if Iam to 
have any appellation at a]l of areligious kind, I 
prefer to be called a Christian theist. You have 
not misrepresented me.’ [Applause.] On re- 
turning from the West,’ continued Mr. Alcott, 
‘‘T found that I had been assailed by some ra- 
tionalistic anoymous correspondents of an ir- 
responsible press. I went again to my friend and 
put again to him the same question ; and he re- 
plied substantially as follows: ‘ My ancestry is 
made up of ministers. In my family the Bible 
is seen oftener than any other book in the 
hands of my wife and daughter. I think those 
facts tell my story. If you wish to call me a 
Christian theist, you have my authority to do 
so; and you must not leave out the word 

Christian, for to leave out that is to leave out 
everything.’” [Loud applause.] 








“Bray, what do you want here, hay?” 
said the horse to the jackass, who had en- 
eroached upon his premises. “Neigh, you 
just go to grass!” said the jackass, whinny 
discovered a bunch of his favorite food. ‘‘ This- 
tle do for me.” 





Sanitary, 
HOW TO KEEP CITY GROUND DRY. 


In dealing with the ground, in order to keep 
it dry, it is necessary to remember that all 
water in the soil comes from above it. If 
there were no rain, it would not take a very 
long while to bake a subsoil. If, by reason of 
a bowl-like shape, the spot should be the 
basin to a great water-shed, we might need to 
cut off the supply by surrounding ditches or 
conduits ; but if the rain was sure not to come, 
even these would not be needed. One of the 
first things, therefore, for a city to do is to 
keep all sky or cloud-water out of the ground. 
Theoretically, if the most of it could be caught 
in cisterns and used up, this would be the most 
practicable way. Or, next, it can be carried 
to distant streams by impervious drains. In- 
stead, however, of doing this, the gutters 
discharge into the streets; and evenin cities one- 
half of the storm-water gets into the ground. 
In addition to this, where there is abundant 
water-supply, water is lavishly used. Thirty 
to fifty gallons for household use is not un- 
common, and for all purposes 100 gallons per 
day is reckoned for New York City. The 
great bulk of this goes back again to the 
ground. It is quite questionable whether 
diphtheria is not quite as much the result of 
the sustained filth-ridden moisture as it is of 
sewers. Consumption is probably far more 
dependent upon excessive moisture in the 
ground than upon any otherone cause. There 
are many who incline to a nomenclature which 
makes a separate classification of ‘‘ moisture 
diseases,’’ and places several in the list. 

An active discussion is now going on, both 
here and abroad, as to the most feasible 
methods of dealing with water. It is quite 
urgently claimed that all storm-water should 
be carried off onthe surface, and not form a 
part of the sewer-carriage system. Also 
that, independent of sewers, each city should 
have its drainage system adapted as to depth, 
ealiber, and direction to the soil, as sewers 
cannot be. Some claim that one of the chief 
advantages of sewers is that, if we are ever so 
careful to make them impervious, they serve 
as drains. Even their outer surfaces serve to 
give direction to soilrivulets. It is well to 
remember that the Cloaca Maxima of Rome 
were built not for sewers, but as drains, 
and so used exclusively for a long period. 
The sewers of Paris are far more prop- 
erly called drains, since they carry much 
soil-water and exclude the ‘‘filthiest of filth,” 
Whether, in some cities or parts of cities.the 
sewer and drain system cannot be combined is 
an important question. But no city can afford 
to overlook the problem of drainage. It should 
be known how far auy sewer serves as a drain, 
and how far it needs to be substituted or sup- 
plemented as such. It is easy tosee that there 
are parts of cities and kinds and conditions of 
soil where the two systems must not only be 
studied distinctly, but planned differently. 
The sewer would be spoiled in making of it a 
drain, and the drain would be out of place for 
a sewer. Recently the National Board of 
Health has advised and the city of Memphis 
has accepted a plan by which the sewer and 
the drainage system are made distinct. Mil- 
waukee is at present discussing the same 
method. Baltimore bas always largely de- 
pended upon the surface for the carriage of 
its storm-water. There are few questions more 
vital to city health than the care of the under- 
ground, if we would not too much assist the un- 
dertaker. Surface nuisances are not only seen, - 
but in the great open have far greater power of 
self-abatement. Our present city metbods not 
only complicate all ground conditions passively, 
but, by excavations, by sewers, by outpourings, 
we are constantly supersaturating it with filth 
and suspendifig its efforts at self-cleansing, 
The recent report of Engineer Towle shows 
how sewers ever obstruct natural water- 
courses, and how often the subsoil is a worse 
place for deposit than the surface-soil. Many 
years ago the cholera affected very disas- 
trously an isolated .part of Chicago, not sit- 
uated very low or unfavorably, and the tend- 
ency to a localized epidemic excited surprise, 
Several years after, it was found that the 
conformation beneath the surface made this 
the basin for the foul drainage of a section 
and that the subsoil was saturated with de- 
composing filth. In a beautiful village of 
which we know a house was built, some five 
years since, ten feet above a spot on which 
there had once been privy-vaults. The in- 
mates from time to time had sickness, for 
which no cause was discoverable, There was 
no persistent odor, A chemist bored the 
cement cellar, and found three feet beneath it 
and six feet above the old well-cleared vault 

so much of ammonial compounds as to satisfy 
him as to the cause. 

There are many houses built on dumping- 
grounds. no better. When the soil becomes 
saturated with moisture and furnaces are put 
in the cellar, you have all the chemical condi _ 
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tions for putrefaction. The experiment is 
successful, and both the chemist and the phy- 
sician have patronage. As, however, such a 
condition of thingsis not considered in the 
interest of the average citizen and his family, 
we issue a call for pure, clean ground; or, if 
not sure of this, for dry ground. Be sure that 
in a city it is never safe to put together the 
three ingredients of dirt, water, and heat, and 
thus make a perpetual steam, on the lid of 
which we propose to sit down and enjoy our- 
selves amid a happy family. A brown-stone 
front will never entice the Goddess of Hygeia 
into that establishment. There be many such. 


EE 


Kine Arts. 


DID RUBENS PAINT IT? 
° BY W. M. F. ROUND. 


THERE is a missing Rubens. That is the in- 
controvertible proposition with which I shall 
begin my article. When I say that there is a 
missing Rubens, I mean that there is a picture 
painted by Rubens, known beyond a doubt to 
have been painted by him, a famous picture 
too, in the artist’s best style, one that has been 
engraved repeatedly and has had a place in a 
prominent gallery, but which has long been 
lost sight of. The picture has for its subject 
the tale of ‘‘ Susanna and the Elders ’’—a sub- 
ject particularly attractive to Rubens and 
which he painted several times. The cata- 
logues of Rubens’s works describe a picture 
that cannot be found. An engraving of 
“Susanna and the Elders,’’ after Rubens, is 
known to the world of art, though the where- 
abouts of the original picture has long been 
unknown. 

There is in the possession of one of the old- 
est and best-known families of Wilkesbarre, 
Penn., a picture belonging to the heirs of 
Jacob Cist, Esq., which I believe is the miss- 
ing Rubens that I have referred to. It is a 
painting on canvas, and its size is five feet six 
inches by four feet eight inches. It is a paint- 
ing somewhat darkened by age, but the 
characteristics of Rubens’s work are in it as 
clearly as in the best picture in Antwerp. It 
has been examined by more than a score of 
experts, and all of them have said unhesitat- 
ingly that the work must have been by Rubens. 
The best things that Rubens knew of color 
and composition are found in this picture, 
combined with his worst and most character- 
istic faults. 

The “‘ pedigree ’’ of this picture is, unfortu- 
nately, lost. If itis proven to be a Rubens, 
the proof must be based on circumstantial 
evidence. The few facts of the picture’s his- 
tory are as follows: It was brought to this 
country by a French gentleman of noble de- 
scent, who escaped from Paris, with a few 
family treasures, during the French Revolution 
of 1793, With the Reign of Terror behind him, 
he fled to this country, and, in his great fear, 
sought a quiet place to hide himself in. He 
may even have taken a false name; at all 
events, his real name or his connection with 
his family cannot be traced. At the very 
beginning of this century this fugitive noble- 
man found himself in such straitened cir- 
cumstances that it became necessary for him 
to sell his plate and pictures. This picture, 
which he valued most highly, fell into the 
hands of a Mr. Herbst, or Herpst, who, having 
need of money, left it, as security for a loan, 
with a Mr. Eckstein, of Philadelphia. This Mr. 
Herbst, shortly after leaving the picture with 
Mr. Eckstein, went to St. Domingo, where he 
died. In 1806 Mr. Cist, a lover of art and one 
of the cleverest of amateur artists himeelf, a 
man who had a thorough knowledge of pic- 
tures, saw the picture in Mr. Eckstein’s pos- 
session and bought it. At the time of Mr. 
Cist’s purchase of the picture, he was fur- 
nished with an undoubted memorandum of 
the picture’s history. This memorandum 
could not, however, be found among Mr. 
Cist’s papers after that gentleman’s death, 
which occurred ‘in 1825. It had been seen by 
many persons, and its evidence was so con- 
clusive that no one, after reading it, thought 
of questioning the authenticity of the picture 
to which it related. 

The picture has never been out of the pose 
session of the family since the date of its pur- 
chase by Mr. Cist. ; 

The name of the artist, P. P. Rubens, is 
faintly discernible in the lower righthand 
corner of the picture, and is very dim and 
exactly in harmony with the time-tone of the 
picture. It is either an exact forgery or the 
sign-manual of the Antwerp artist. 

In Van Hasselt’s ‘‘ Histoire de Reubens”’ 
(Brussels, 1840) it is stated that the artist 
painted three pictures of ‘‘ Susanna and the 
Elders,”? 
known galleries, but there is no mention of 
the whereabouts of the other. From deserip- 
tions to be found elsewhere of the pictures 
left by Rubens, we find that the unplaced pie- 


Two of them are traced to well-. 





ture agrees in all partienlars with the picture 
of which I am writing. e 

Every gallery in Europe, even as faras ‘‘ The 
Hermitage,” at St. Petersburg, has been 
searched for the picture so often described 
and engraved; but nothing even resembling it 
can be found. ' 

These are the meager facts regarding the 
picture. As evidence they are not worth one- 
quarter as much asthe intrinsic qualities of 
the picture itself. Tomy mind, the testimo- 
ny of the experts who have seen the picture 
is worth more than the most careful and au- 
thentic history of its vicissitudes. Pedigrees 
can be easily produced; but a picture like 
this could not be reproduced in all the exact 
fidelity to Rubens’s method. Whether Rubens 
painted the picture or not, it is certainly one 
of the best examples of his school that has 
ever come to this country, and has intrinsic 
merit enough to make it worthy of a place in 
any gallery. Let it be hung where connois- 
seurs could see and study it, and let each faith- 
ful student answer the title question of this 
article according to his best belief, andI am 
sure that a vast majority would confirm me in 
my belief that Rubens did paint it and that it 
is a picture altogether worthy of his memory. 

New Yor, March 10th, 1880. 


Biblical Research. 


THe discovery of ancient sources of gold 
near the western coast of Yemen goes far to 
establish the opinion of those who believe 
Ophir to have lain in the Arabian Peninsula. 
Only five years ago Sprenger called attention 
to the fact that Arabian manuscripts mention 
gold mines of other ages as existing inland 
from this very coast, and regarded it as an in- 
dication that they pointed to the gold-land of 
olden authors (‘‘Die alte Geographie Arabiens,” 
ss. 49—58.) Together these results completely 
destroy the force of the old objection, on 
which great stress has been laid, and one 
which has been repeated till quite recent 
times, that no gold or trace of gold-mines was 
known in Arabia. Yet, while the actual oc- 
currence of sources of gold supplies the main 
desideratum, the identification of the name 
Ophiris no more nearly reached. The name 
Ophir was, indeed, found by Seetzen in Oman, 
an eastern district of the peninsula; but, 
unfortunately, according to Edrisi, this name, 
Ophra, or Ophar, is to be written with an ini- 
tial ’ain, and is, therefore, radically different 
from the biblical Ophir, beginning with an in- 
ital aleph. Eusebius preserves a notice from 
Eupolemus, to the effect that David caused 
certain gold mines on Urphe, an island in the 
Red Sea,to be worked. This ‘‘ RedSea’’ might 
mean either arm or the main body of what is 
now known under the name, or it might even 
embrace the Persian Gulf; but it so happens 
that the Arabic translator of I Kings ix, 28 
renders Ophir by “ Dahlak, which belongs to 
India” (Walton, ‘‘ Polyglot,” IfT, 455) and 
that the islands of Dahlak lie in the lower 
portion of the Red Sea, over against Massowah 
of Africa and the northern bounday of Yemen 
in Arabia. While, however, the connection 
of Ophir with Dahlak remains wholly unex- 
plained, the reference points, at least, to a 
conviction that the gold-land of the ancients 
and voyages to Ophir were in some way related 
to the west coast of Arabia. Niebuhr saw the 
biblical Havilah in the Arabic Khaulan, “Be- 
schretbung von Arabien,” p. 270, a district of 
Yemen near the coast and about half way be- 











tween Sana and Mekkah ; and in this identifi-: 


cation he is, of course, followed by Sprenger, 
1. c. s. 51. Here also the latter discerns the 
Parvaim of II Chron. fii, 6, in a locality called 
Ferwa by the Arabs, about an hour distant 
from one of the gold-mines of Khaulan. Both 
these, however, are doubtful, the latter espe- 
cially so, and the Scriptures nowhere associate 
Ophir with Havilah or Parvaim. S8till, the 
most recent verdict on this subject, expressed 
by Dr. E. C. Aug. Riehm, in his “‘Handwoerter- 
buch,’ runs as follows: “‘ We hold it as estab- 
lished that Ophir is to be sought for in South 
Arabia, and predominantly probable that, as 
Sprenger supposes, it will be found on the 
west coast of Yemen.” 


....-M. Mariette says that the common be- 
Hef is a mistake that the wall decorations in 
the tombs of the ancient Egyptian Empire 
represent the familiar scenes in the life of the 
deceased, who sows, reaps, fishes, hunts, 
counts his flocks, and apparantly leads a life 
of Arcadian simplicity. These same figures 
adorn the tombs of royal princes, priests, coun- 
cillors, military commanders, and private in- 
dividuals alike, whose pursuits in life must 
have been very different. Mariette thinks 
that, while these pictures are important as 
idealized suggestions of the common life ofthe 
Egyptians, they were meant to represent the 
happy life of the deceased in the next world 
and may be regarded as the illustrations of 
some early and lost Book of the Dead. He 








thinks it incredible that the Ptah-hoteps of 
Memphis owned each upon his own estate 
such flocks and herds as the 121,000 cranes, 
and 111,000 ducks, and 15,000 oxen. How 
could they have been kept, when the Nile was 
overflowed and the land one vast lake, swarm- 
ing with crocodiles and hippopotami? Ma- 
riette proposes to excavate and search about 
the Sphinx for the tomb said to bein it. He 
believes it to be the oldest monument in Egypt 
and older than Menes. 











Personalities, 


Tue assignment of the sections of the 
Memorial History of Boston to writers is now 
complete. About seventy different authors 
will cover the ninety chapters. The author- 
ship of the few sections remaining undeter- 
mined when the first authorized announce- 
ment was made, about a month ago, is now 
fixed as follows: The Rev. Henry M. Dexter, 
D.D., The Mathers in Boston: their Influence 
uponthe Times. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Life 
in Boston as Pictured in Sewall’s Diary. The 
Rey. William B. Wright, The Congregational 
Movement of the Last Hundred Years. The 
Rev. James Reed, The Church of the New 
Jerusalem. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Rafl- 
roads: their History as Affecting Boston’s 
Growth and Trade. Governor John D. Long, 
The Reciprocal Relations of Boston and the 
Commonwealth under the City’s Charter. 
Samuel A. Green, M.D., will write the Medical 
History of Boston, Dr. O. W. Holmes furnish- 
ing the introduction to it. Mr. Arthur Dex- 
ter, Fine Arts in Boston. Mr. John Noble, 
The Reciprocal Influence of Boston and Har- 
vard College through their History. Mr. 
George M. Towle, Franklin, the Boston Boy. 


...-Frederick Martin Von Bodenstedt, fam- 
ous under the name of “ Mirza Schaffy,’’ and 
now spending the winter in this country, was 
born in Hannover, in 1819; studied the scientific 
and literary courses at Géttingen, Munich, and 
Berlin ; traveled in Switzerland; resided some 
time in Russia, and went thence to Tiflis in the 
Caucasus, where he studied the Tatar and 
Persian languages, under the Persian, Mirza 
Schaffy, whose name he adopted as his nom de 
plume. He has disseminated in the West a 
better knowledge of the poetry of Western 
Asia, has made an excellent German transla- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays and sonnets, and 
was for twenty-five years a professorin the 
University of Munich. Thirty-five years ago 
occurred the great sorrow of his life. In 
Switzerland he met and fell in love with an 
English lady, whose charms called forth the 
long-repressed utterances of his muse; but, 
finding that she was already married, he fied 
broken-hearted to Moscow. It was in the 
Caucasus, years after, that he first found repose, 
and his richly-endowed nature expressed itself 
in his charming poetry. 


...-Mr. Edward Whitley, the new elected 
member of Parliament for Liverpool, was born 
in that city, in 1825. He comesof an ancient 
and highly respected family in Cheshire. He 
was educated at Rugby, and when quite a 
youth articled with a well-known firm in 
Liverpool, where he obtained an excellent 
training in the different branches of the legal 
profession, especially those of the convey- 
anting and commercial law. After he had 
served his articles, he joined his father in busi- 
ness as solicitor and has now long been identi- 
fied with public business for the benefit of his 
native town. He is a member of the Estab- 
lished Church and has for many years con- 
ducted a large and useful Sunday Bible-class. 
He goes into Parliament as a staunch Conserv- 
ative and supporter of the National Church. 


---.Walt Whitman is above the average 
hight, his hair and beard are long and white as 
snow, and when he sits with his back to the 
light from the window there is perceptible in 
his ruddy face a deep, rich, almost maroon 
color. The face must have been very handsome 
once, and now, as he talks, the lines of age 
fade away, the face takes on the look of youth 
again and the beauty of a portrait that hangs 
upon the wall. His eyes are blue-gray, and his 
forehead prominent just above the eyes, but 
not high. Although he will not clothe his 
ideas in the old forms of poetry, he has not 
declined to dress his body in the style of gar- 
ments which poets affect, and his expanse of 
shirt-bosom, fastened with a white button the 
size and shape of a buttonwood-ball, and his 
vast rolling collar, are of spotless purity. 


...-Sir Edward Thornton, the British minis- 
ter at Washington, has now served theretwelve 
years—only one year less than his father, who 
passed thirteen years in the British diplomatic 
service in thiscountry. Mr. Edward Thornton, 
the father, was first vice-consul in Baltimore, 
and afterward was in Washington as secretary 
of legation with Mr. Hammond, the first minis- 
ter sent to our Government by England. After- 
ward the elder Thornton was chargé @ affaires 
of the British legation here. 











+ 
Science. 

FisHEs are usually said bythe majority of 
naturalists to be cold-blooded —é. ¢., that 
their bodies are of the temperature of the 
water which surrounds them; that they have 
little or no animal heat. This view is con- 
firmed by the frequently observed fact that 
fishes have been frozen and thawed again into 
life; also by the fact that travelers have found 
them living in water of a very high temper- 
ature (Humboldt and Bonpland recording the 
highest 210° F.); also, thirdly, from the fact 
that a thermometer placed in the rectum of 
some living fish freshly drawn from the water 
has been repeatedly found to indicate temper- 
ature corresponding very closely to that of the 
water itself. According to Nature, Surgeon J. 
H. Kidder, U. 8. N., was detailed to make, in 
connection with the U. 8. Fish Commission, 
some systematic observations upon the sub- 
ject of fish temperatures, with a view to setting 
the question upon a secure basis of actual ex- 
periment. Ninety observations, with ther- 
mometers made for the purpose and inserted 
into the cavity of the heart or branchial 
artery, show that “‘ fishes do develop a meas- 
urable quantity of animal heat, which is more 
apparent during the spawning season, and 
much greater in Elasmobranchs (as is to be 
expected, from their more perfect digest- 
ive and assimilative apparatus) than ip 
other fishes. It also appears that tae 
measure of this animal heat is to be sought 
in the venous blood, and not in the intestinal 
canal or arterial blood.’”’ Further on, it is 
reaffirmed that ‘fishes do manifest animal 
‘Yheat, and in considerable quantities, sufficient 
to warm again to the extent of from 8° to 12° 
blood that has been cooled in each circuit to 
the temperature of the surrounding water.” 
A young dogfish from its mother’s oviduct 
showed a temperature 8° higher than that of 
the mother herself, for the obvious reason that 
its blood, not coming into contact with the 
water by its gills (the umbilical sac was still at- 
tached), was not cooled otherwise than medi- 
ately, through the blood of the mother. We 
may add that all insects—at least, those which 
fly—are, like the air-breathing vertebrata, 
warm-blooded. Newport states that “the 
development of heat, which is now found to take 
place in all insects, as in the air-breathing ver- 
tebrata, depends mainly upon the quantity and 
activity of respiration and the volume and 
velocity of the circulation.”” The amount of 
animal heat is greatest in the bees and 
Hymenoptera in general, which when excited 
breathe rapidly. Newport found in the sum- 
mer-time, with a temperature of 73° 5, that 
the temperature of four humble bees in the 
act of incubation was 94° 1. 





...-Moseley, in his ‘‘Notes of a Naturalist,” 
observes that there is a greater luxuriance ip 
the vegetation under the gum trees of Austra- 
lia than under forests of other trees in other 
countries. He has further noted that when 
this vegetation is cleared away the trees sick- 
en and die. There are some practical arbori- 
culturists who would suggest some other rea- 
son than the mere absence of the vegetation 
which followed the clearing for the injury to 
the trees. But, looking at the vegetation 
alone, Moseley sees in this fact a reason why 
the leaves of the gum trees and of the acacias 
assume the vertical, instead of the usua) hori- 
zontal form. It is that in this way more light 
is permitted to reach the ground ; and in this 
way the tree is enabled to encourage the 
growth of the surface vegetation, which Mose- 
ley believes essential to the gum tree’s healthy 
existence. 


....-During 1879 twenty new asteroids were 
discovered, as against twelve in 1878, so that 
there is not the slightest encouragement to 
hope that we are coming to the end of the 
list. Of this twenty Palisa, at Pola, ts re- 
sponsible for ten; Peters, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, for eight (making up the whole number 
of his discoveries to forty); and Borelly and 
Coggia one each. Since the beginning of the 
year Palisa has reported two more, raising 
the grand total at present to 218. 


...-How little light ferns require to keep 
them green and healthy fs noted by a corre- 
spondent of an English publication in the case 
ofa plant of Asplenium cicutarium, which is 
growing on the inside of a tank used for water 
ina greenhouse. This tank is open two hours 
a day for greenhouse purposes, and closed the 
other twenty-two of the twenty-four; and yet 
the plant is healthy and vigorous and retains 
its perfect green color. 


-...The Herbarium of Dr. C. C. Parry, the 
distinguished botanist of many Government 
and other expeditions, has been presented to 
the Davenport Academy of Sciences: It con- 
tained 15,000 named species, It is worthy of 
note that a lady, Mrs. Putnam; has been 
elected to preside over this flourishing insti- 
tution for the forthcoming season. 
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L ehbles. 


Atwars in haste: the letter h. 





-.-»The road to matrimony is a bridal path. 


--+»Fall of interest : the ledger of a savings 
bank. 


--».What do you do when you have a cold? 
Cough. 


----The span of life is from a nurse to an 
*earse. 

..++Trowsers obtained on credit are breeches 
of trust. 


-»«-To make a superb soup, use the proper 
soup herbs. 


--»-A deer park: one that costs more than 
it is worth. 


-«-. Verdict of a Texas jury in a horse-steal- 
ing case: mustang. 


.-..The center of gravity: the lowest button 
on & Quaker’s vest. 


--+.»When will the alphabet be shortened ? 
When U and I are one. 


--+-To win, a base-ball club must start well. 
It all depends on good big innings. 


-+eeThere is something saddening about a 
pair of scissors. Alas! they meet but to sever. 


..+-If you don’t happen to remember the 
name of your dressmaker, speak of her as Miss 
Sew-and-sew. 


-«+-But few men can handle a hot lamp- 
chimney and say there is no place like home 
at the same time. 


....Lady (who wants to sit down): “ Will 
you sit in my lap, darling?” Darling: “Sank 
you. I've dot a chair!” 


-...Why is the fish that swallowed Jonah 
like a returned milkman? Because he got s 
profit (prophet) out of the water. 


-.+-The difference between a man who digs 
in the ground and one who digs in books is 
that the former digs for hire and the latter for 
lore. 


----A child being asked what were the three 
great feasts of the Jews, promptly and not 
unnaturally replied: ‘ Breakfast, dinner, and 
supper.”’ 


.+«-Doetor : “ You must drink claret, to build 
up your system.”’ Patient: ‘Oh! don’t ask 
me to do that, Doctor. I am a wine-merchant. 
I know how it’s made.” 


----Mrs. Blessersole thinks fire-escapes very 
proper things to have. She says it is well 
enough to give a fire a chance to escape from 
a building, if it will. If it won’t; why then put 
it out, of course. 


.+.» Whoever it was that attempted to blow 
up the Czar, it is evident that it wasn’t his 
mother-in-law. When a fellow’s mother-in- 
law sets out to blow him up, shealways makes 
a success of it. 


.++»The Rey. Mr. — was once called upon to 
marry a man to his fourth wife. As he ap- 
proached the couple, he said: ‘‘ Please to rise.” 
The man wriggled about in his chair a moment, 
and finally spoke ; ‘“‘ We’ve usually sot !’’ 


....A washerwoman, a regular and attentive 
listener at church, was commended by her 
pastor. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “after my hard 
week’s work is done, I get so rested to come 
to church and sit and think about nothin’ !”’ 


«eeeA senior, after vainly trying to explain 
some scientific theory to his fair inamorata, 
said: “The question is difficult, and I don’t 
see what I can do to make it clearer.’’ ‘‘ Sup- 
pose you pop it?’ whispered the blushing 
damsel. 


..+Little Charley had his hair “bobbed” 
the other day, but did not like the operation 
of brushing. ‘“‘ Ma, that barber’s brush made 
me squawk.” Mother: “I did not hear any 
noise.” Ohariey: “ But I squawked in my 
thinks.” 

-+»-Last night’s mail brought a poem, be- 
ginning : 

“Why doth my Julia hide her face 
Within her kerchief white? 
What sorrow doth the teardrop send 
To dim her eyes’ calm light?” 
Of course, we can’t decide this question until 
after writing to Julia; but the chances are that 
she is going to sneeze. 


....TH® SUB-FRESHMAN, 
His brow was sad, his cheek was wan, 
And yet his tongue did rattle on, 
And like a murmuring jews-harp rung 
The beauties of that ancient tongue, 
Homeric Greek ! 


“ Try not,’’ the old man said, “‘ to pass. 
Thou seemest to me but an ass.”’ 
He raised his eyes and gave a groan— 
A last, long-pent-up, final moan: 
“ Pve funked |” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Blinisterial Register 


ANDERSON, T. D., D.D., New York, N. Y., 
removes toSouth Boston, Mass. 

BIBB, M. L., removes from Montgomery City 
to Warrensburg, O. 

HAYNES, L. M. 8., Norwich, called to First 
ch., Albany, N. Y. 

JONES, H. W., Bordentown, N. J., called to 
Falls of Schuylkill, Penn, 

MoKINLEY, L. B., ord. at Oswego, Ml. 

MEADE, G. W., Parma, N. Y., resigns. 

PIXLEY, J. B., died at Preston Hollow, N. Y., 
aged 66. 

ROWLAND, M. L., removes from Decker’s 
Point to Dixsonville, Penn. 

RUSH, Z. C., removes from Newport to 
Waterville, O. 

SHERWOOD, D. W., accepts call to Kent and 
Fishkill, N. Y. 

STEPHENS, A., removes from Whitley, Penn., 
to Mt. Ayr, lowa. 

TRICHLER, D., removes from New Market to 
Coshocton, O 

VAN ALLEN, E. C., Southfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Cross River, N. Y 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALEXANDER, Gzoraz, Schenectady, called 
to Tompkins-Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARMSTRONG, James, is to supply at Way- 
land, Mich., ope year. 

BIDWELL, J. B., Tomah, accepts call to She- 
boygan, Wis. 

COUNTRYMAN, A., closes his labors at 
Iowa Falls, lowa. 

DeBEVOISE, Gasnier H., inst. at Leominster, 
Mass. 

HARDY, Gzorez, Madison, N. Y., resigns. 

HILTON, J. V., East Boston, Mass., accepts 
call to Denver, Col. 

HUBBARD, H. L., West Newark, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

HULL, [. T., Breckenridge, called to Cameron, 
Mo. 


JORDAN, F. W., called to Stony Creek, Conn. 

KELSEY, F. D., Andover, Mass., accepts call 
to New Gloucester, Me. 

KNIGHT, Merriokx, invited to supply at East 
Hartland, Conn. 

LEES, J. W., Lee, N. H., dismissed. 

MASON, L. T., Munnaville, N. Y., resigns. 

PERKINS, Grorcr A., Raymond, N. H., re- 
signs. 

RICHARDS, Jarvis, ord. as evangelist at 
Windsor, Vt. 

RYDER, Cuares J., Oberlin, declines call to 
Wakeman, O. 

TREAT, C. R, Greenwich, Conn., resigns, 

UTTERWYCK, H., Holland City, called to 
Second Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WRIGHT, Greorce F., Riverpoint, Warwick, 
R. L., dismissed. 


LUTHERAN, 

ARTMAN, G. B., Philadelphia Theo. Sem., 
goes out to India as missionary. 

BAXTER, W. B., called to Shaffner, Tenn. 

DELO, I. J., removes from Venango, Penn., 
to Center Brunswick, N. Y. 

GEARHART, A. C., accepts call to Bethle- 
hem, Va. 

LAKE, J. W., German Valley, N. J., accepts 
call to Mahanoy City, Penn. 

LAMPE, F. C. H., Wilcox, accepts call to 
Williamsport, Penn. 

MoKNIGHT, H. W., Easton, Penn., called to 
Omaha, Neb. 

SHIPMAN, W. A., called to Grafton, W. Va. 

STECK, J.M., removes from Mahanoy City 
to Belleville, Penn. 

STECK, THomas, Berwick, Penn., accepts 
call to Phillipsburg, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
DUFFIELD, G. Howarp, inst. at Beverly, 
N. J. 


ELLIOT, Gsoroz, Watsontown, Penn., re- 
signs. 

FAULKNER, Wim E., will supply Beth- 
lehem, N.Y 

FINNEY, 8. L., Princeton, N.J., called to 
Mount Pleasant, Penn. 

GIFFEN, J., Freeport, Ill., resigns. 

HAND, A. H., D.D., died, recently, at Easton, 
Penn., aged 68. 

KNOX, Gzoror, Chicago Presbyterian Sem- 
inary, declines call to Lincoln, Ill., and 
Dupage, IIl., and accepts that to Chero- 
kee, Ia. 

MoGAW, J. A. P., D.D., Urbana, O., called to 
Rock Island, iil. 

MILLS, T. A., accepts call to Fergus Falls, 
Minn, 

RAFFENSPERGER, E. B., accepts call to 
Olean, N. Y. 

RIGGS, James 8., accepts call to Fulton, N.Y. 


| WILLIAMSON, W. E., D.D., accepts call to 


Olathe, Kan. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


EY, Joun, Virginia Southern Methodist 

Ot Ter ween dued oesentiy, aged 70, 

DASHIELL, Roxsert L., D.D., senior cor. 
sec. Methodist ans! Society, died 
in Newark, N, J., March 8th, ag (vy 
WLER, OCvaRrence, Unitarian, Sturbridge, 
Mass., resigns. 

HILL, Georez §8., North Lebanon, Me., 
resigns pastorate of Free Baptist ch. 

LEONARD, Hzwry C., Universalist, Annis- 
quam, Mass., is dead. 

PIMLATT, E., Free Baptist, accepts call to 
Beech Grove, Ohio. . 








The prompt mention in our Uist af “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
Sor further notices. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL.* 


THe question of the date and authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel is the most warmly 
contested of the New Testament critical 
questions of our day. Various circum- 
stances contribute to make its discussion 
eager and sharp. It would be too much to 
hope that dogmatic prepossessions should 
be wholly excluded by the various dis- 
putants; in fact, we see that some of us 
are determined to maintain the apostolic 
origin of the Gospel, because they think it 
necessary for the maintenance of some 
essential or important doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, while others of us are equally 
determined to reject it, because they do not 
wish to accept these doctrines, But, apart 
from such unworthy motives and modes of 
argumentation, there is much in the Gospel 
itself that may invite difference of opinion 
as to its origin. Its differences in historical 
detail and in the general conception of 
Christ’s teaching from the Synoptics, the 
peculiarity of its style, its Logos doctrine, 
the fact that it is not mentioned till toward 
the end of the second century, and other 
things will be variously interpreted accord- 
ing to the stress that a critic puts on one 
point or another, and, of course, according 
to his general construction of the New 
Testament canon. The main questions in 
the discussion are: what is the relation of 
the historical picture in the Fourth Gospel 
to that in the Synoptics? what is the 
philosophical-theological position of the 
writer, and its relation to the thought of 
the time? what is known of the Apostle 
John’s religious and philosophical views? 
what was the opinion in the second cen- 
tury concerning the authorship of the 
Gospel? and what is the earliest trace we 
have of it? These questions have been 
often discussed—the literature of the sub- 
ject is a very extensive one; and yet the 
difficulties are by no means all cleared up, 
the last word has not been said, and every 
thoughtful utterance on the question at 
issue is welcome to biblical students. 

The public have been looking for the sec- 
ond New Testament volume of the ‘‘Speak- 
er’s Commentary,” whose title we have put 
at the bottom of this column, in expecta- 
tion of a fresh and valuable treatment of 
the question—an expectation which, we 
think, will be fulfilled in Canon Westcott's 
elaborate Introduction. Dr. Westcott un- 
dertakes to show from the internal evi- 
dence that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was a Jew; that he was a Jew of Palestine; 
that he was an eye-witness; that he was an 
apostle; and that he was the Apostle John. 
That the Gospel shows good acquaintance 
with the geography of Palestine and with 
Jewish customs may be regarded as estab- 
lished with reasonable certainty. West- 
cott’s exhibition of the proofs is full and 
satisfactory. His proof of the apostolic 
character of the author would also seem to 
be complete, if we are to hold that the 
statements in the Gospel referred to by Dr. 
Westcott could be made only by a person 
who stood very near to Jesus, and that the 
writer of the Gospel must be the person 
from whom this information of Jesus’s 
words came. We find this lack in Dr. 
Wescott’s Introduction, so far as the treat- 
ment of the critical question is concerned: 
that he does not sufficiently recognize 
and meet the view that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel has constructed his narra- 
tive in the freest way from the materials 
accessible to him, often putting in such ex- 
planations as seemed to him to be natural. 
Forexample, in proof of the writer’s nearness 
to Jesus, he cites the words, from chap. vi, 
“This He said, trying him, for he himself 
knew what he was about todo. Jesus knew 
in himself that his disciples were murmur- 
ing; he knew from the beginning who they 
were that believed not,” and similar say- 
ings; but it is possible to suppose that 
these explanations were supplied by the 
writer from his general opinion of Christ, 
and® that they might readily have been 
J Pue Bintz Commentary. New Testament, Vol. II. 
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made if he had never seen the Lord. Mos 
modern conservative critics—Dr. Westcott 
among them—hold that the author of the 
Gospel has cast the discourses of Jesus in 
the mold of his own thought; and it, there- 
fore, becomes the province of criticism to 
determine what part of the discourse gives 
the essential thought and how much of the 
form is due to the evangelist. Admitting 
this, it is clearly conceivable that the author 
may have gotten from his sources the out- 
line of Christ’s life, and then worked it up 
from his own point of view. We suggest 
this here, merely to indicate the complex- 
ity of the critical problem, especially in re- 
spect tothe internal evidence, and to point 
out the necessity of careful treatment. It 
is fair to say that, by Dr. Westcott’s meth- 
od, it may be shown, for example, from 
Mark iii, 5 that the Second Gospel also is 
by an apostle; and, if it be said that the 
writer of this Gospel got his material from 
Peter, then one might equally say that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel got his mate- 
rial from John, but shaped and colored 
it in accordance with his own point 
of view. Into the examination of the ex- 
ternal evidence we will not attempt to go. 
Dr. Westcott has barely space to mention 
it. Stated in a word, it is this: ‘There is 
no mention of the Fourth Gospel by name 
till the end of the second century; but there 
are apparent quotations from it or refer- 
ences to itin or before the middle of the 
century.” The question, then, put by West- 
cott and other writers is: How could this 
book have gained currency as an apostolic 
production in the year 180 of our era if it 
was composed as late as the year 140, or 
even 120, and unless there had been good 
ground for supposing that it was written 
by an apostle? Around this question the 
conflict is surging; but it is too complicated 
to be dealt with in a few lines. Itisto be 
hoped that further study will simplify it, 
so that it may be put in small space and in 
a way intelligible to the general reader. 
Dr. Westcott’s textual and exegetical an- 
notations are clear, pointed, and, what is 
an excellent thing in acommentary, helpful 
in difficulties, and their value is enhanced 
by the additional notes at the end of the 
chapter. 

The commentary on Acts in this volume 
is by Dr. Wm. Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, 
and the introduction by the general editor, 
Canon Cook. The commentator regards 
the conversion of Paul asa sudden event, 
unpreceded by doubts or scruples on his 
part or any religious experience. This is 
by no means certain. Paul does not, it is 
true, anywhere allude to any preparatory 
process; but it would be contrary to all 
that we elsewhere find in the Scripture of 
God's dealing with men to suppose that the 
inward change was effected without pre- 
ceding preparation of the soul. The textual 
notes are good. In xiii, 33 the reading 
** first psalm,” instead of ‘‘second psalm,” 
is favored. 





Dr. Howarp Crossy’s Yale Lectures for 
1879-1880, which have already appeared in Toe 
INDEPENDENT in full, are published by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., under the title of The 
Christian Preacher. The author’s vigorous 
common sense and piety make his practical 
observations timely and instructive. A. 
book on pastoral theology ought to come from 
an experienced pastor. Such a book is The 
Pastor, by the Rt. Rev. G. T. Bedell, published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
embodying ‘‘ the experience of nearly nine- 
teen years of pastoral life, carefully measured 
by the experience of other pastors, studied 
during twenty years of episcopal life,” the 
substance of lectures delivered by the author, 
as professor of pastoral theology in the Ohio 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary. 
Though intended especially for clergymen of 
the writer’s own Church, it will be found 
helpful for all—full of useful suggestion. 
One remark of general interest we quote: 
‘tA professor of great experience in a theo- 
logical seminary told me that he “was con- 
founded by the ignorance which many of 
his students showed as to the English Bible.” 
From the publisher, Thomas Whittaker, 
New York, we have An Hssay on Preaching 
without Notes, by H. A. Dows, originally pub- 
lished in the Church Journal. A commendable 
little tract. Studies in the New Testament, 
by C. 8. Robinson, D.D., pastor of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
a collection of articles prepared for a religious 
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national Sunday-school Lessons. Fresh and 
lively in thought, and colloquial yet vigorous 
in style, this volume is worthy to find many 
readers. The same publishers issue Faith 
and Character, a collection of sermons, by 
M. R. Vincent, D.D., pastor of the Presby- 
terian ‘“‘Church of the Covenant,” of this 
city, directed against religious indifferentism 
and trust in emotional raptures, church activ- 
ity and ecclesiastical standing, and designed 
to emphasize the fact that religion is a de- 
velopment of character, and that character 
attains symmetry through discipline and con- 
flict, and to help men to discover a new dig- 
nity and sweetness in duty through their rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ. A thoughtful and timely 
book.——It is always well when members of 
different religious communions come to a 
better understanding of one another’s beliefs 
and practices. We are, therefore, glad to see 
the little volume entitled Stumbling-Blocks 
made Stepping-Stones on the Road to the Catholic 
Faith, by the Rev. J. J. Moriarty, A. M., of 
Chatham Village, New York, published by the 
Catholic Publication Society Company, of this 
city. Mr. Moriarty writes with genuine, 
simple earnestness and in a mild and pious 
spirit, and we think that a careful perusal of 
his book will remove some misconceptions 
about the Roman faith frequently found 
among Protestants. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that the influence of the Mass, 
the confessional, the invocation of saints, and 
devotion to Mary on the common Romanist 
mind is quite different from that set forth by 
our intelligent and devout author. For the 
rest, our quarrel with his Church lies deeper 
than all these things. Skepticism, Divine 
Revelation, and Call to the New Jerusalem, pub- 
lished in New York, by the anonymous author 
and compiler, is a statement and defense of 
Swedenborg’s religious doctrine, of no 
special value. The Church's Mission of 
Reconciliation, a sermon by Dr. J. C. Smith, 
of this city, published by T. Whittaker, New 
York, on the possibility of securing outward 
and inward unity among the different branches 
of the Church Universal. Dr. Smith thinks 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church is best 
fitted, by the breadth and simplicity of its 
creed, the greater nearness of its polity to that 
of the New Testament, and its historic char- 
acter, to reconcile modern scientific thought 
with religion and serve as a common point of 
union for all bodies of Christians. His tone 
and spirit are temperate, sympathetic, and 
broad. He proposes to make, as well as to ask 
concessions, and he cheerfully admits the 
churchly character of other Protestant Chris- 
tian bodies than his own. The sergon is 
worthy of a careful reading. 


....-A noteworthy book is The Logie of Chris- 
tian Hvidences, by G. F. Wright, publiehed by 
W. F. Draper, Andover. Mr. Wright is an 
Orthodox Congregational pastor in Andover, 
and is favorably known by his expositions of 
Darwinism in the Bibliotheca Sacra and his 
original investigations in geology. The pres- 
ent work is a presentation of the inductive 
process of demonstration of the truth of 
Christianity, with special reference to the 
latest advances in physical, linguistic, and 
ethnological science, and to the positions 
taken in “Supernatural Religion” and ‘‘ The 
Bible for Learners.”” Mr. Wright undertakes 
to show that evolution is not incompatible 
with Christianity, that miracles are not incon- 
gruous in the Christian system, and that the 
method and force of the proof of Christianity 
are the same as those we rely on in our com- 
mon beliefs and actions. We cordially com- 
mend the book as fresh and useful. From 
Messrs. Ginn & Heath, of Boston, we have 
received a new edition of Dr. L. P. Hickok’s 
System of Moral Science, revised with the co- 
operation of Dr. J. H. Seelye, president of 
Amherst College. The preface to the revised 
edition states that additions, transpositions, 
and elucidations have been made; the ulti- 
mate rule of right has been presented more 
clearly ; there has been a more complete con- 
sideration of the ethical aspects of state au- 
thority; Old and New Testament views of 
domestic slavery have been put in connection 
with what reason teaches; yet ‘the un- 
changed principle runs through and unites 
the whole work, as before, and thus, with a 
different book, there is not a different system 
of moral science.” The greater part of the 
book is taken up with the explanation of par- 
ticular duties, a large space being given to 
principles of right arising under civil govern- 
ment and divine government. The author’s 
discussion of the basis of morality seems to us 
hardly satisfactory. After giving a succinct 
and good outline of various theories—in which, 
however, nothing is said of Cousin, J ouffroy, 
or Spencer=he proceeds to give his own state- 
ment, of the “ultimate rule of right,’’ in the 
words :-‘‘Reason—that is, intuition, vernunft 
—must be the inspiration and the end of all 
Gar seeking” (p. $1), and ‘‘all voluntary ac- 
tion should be held subordinate to the dignity 
of the rational spirit” (p. $8). This rule is said 














to be “unanalyzable, immutable, and univers- 
al.” Hardly consonant with this is the state- 
ment in the reviser’s preface “the moral 
law is above Nature,”’ since the man himself 
must determine what comports with the dig- 
nity of his rational spirit; and wherein does 
the maintenance of this dignity differ from 
regard for ‘“‘self-interest,”” which the same 
preface condemns as the insufficient rule of 
“Nature”? What is meant by thus calling 
man’s nature ‘supernatural’? what is the 
proof that the deliverances of the reason are 
immutable? is it impossible to seek the gen- 
esis of the reason?—these are some of the 
questions that the work leaves unanswered. 
The author’s “ ultimate rule ’’ seems to us to 
be substantially the same with Jouffroy’s, but 
less broad. The characteristics he assigns it 
are those given by Kant and Cousin. In the 
discussion of particular duties the book has 
much judicious remark. The introduction to 
the First Part, on ‘‘ the essence of all virtue,” 
is excellent. Somewhat shocking is the de- 
claration (p. 14) ‘to the animal nothing can 
ever be due, since the animal is irrational.” 
What, then, of infants, idiots, and the insane? 


....We give a hearty welcome to the first 
number of The American Journal of Philology, 
edited by Basil L. Gildersleeve, professor of 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. We have long needed a scientific phi- 
lological periodical in this country, and we are 
glad that Prof. Gildersleeve has undertaken 
this work. The new journal presents an out- 
ward appearance similar to that of the New 
Englander—pleasing to the eye, with good 
paper and type. The contents of this first 
number are fairly good, notwithstanding seri- 
ous difficulties with which the editor has had 
to contend. A special feature of the journal 
is the space given to reports on periodicals— 
German, French, and English—which will be 
a great help to students. Wecommend the 
Journal of Philology to all who are interested 
in linguistic studies. The subscription price 
is three dollars a year, four numbers during 
the year. The New York agents are Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond Street. The 
New Englander for March contains good arti- 
cles on Mr. Mallock, New England poetry of 
the seventeenth century, Edwin Arnold’s 
“Light of Asia,’’ the National Congregational 
Council, and the recent disturbancesin Maine. 
In the Princeton Review for March Prof. 
Jos. Le Conte, of the University of California, 
defends the thesis that the ‘‘ university ”’ is 
properly a collection of the highest profes- 
sional schools, gathered about and united to a 
system of highest general culture. Prof. J. E. 
T. Rogers, of the University of Oxford, points 
out the enlightening and liberating influence of 
philological and historical criticism. ‘It is 
treason to God and man,” says he, ‘‘ to take 
things for granted when one can examine 
them.” Mr. Eugene Smith has a thoughtful 
article on prison labor ; Prof. Archibald Alex- 
ander, of Columbia College, pleasantly dis- 
cusses Thomas Aquinas’s relation to scientific 
thought ; Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale Col- 
lege, has a valuable exhibition of the theory 
and practice of elections ; Principal Shairp, of 
the University of St. Andrews, speaks of the 
antagonism between poetry and agnosticism ; 
and Prof, A. P. Peabody, of Harvard College, 
discusses the religious aspects of the logic of 
chance and probability. Littell’s Living 
Age for last week maintains its reputation for 
judicious selections. It contains ‘The Be- 
ginningsof Greek Sculpture,” from the Fort- 
nightly Review; the conclusion of Mr. God- 
frey’s story, ‘‘Celia’’; and other matter of 
interest. From Messrs. Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin, of this city, we have received Parts 11, 
12, 18 of Science for All. Price fifty cents a Part. 
This publication, under the editorial charge 
of Dr. Robert Brown, with an excellent staff 
of coadjutors, is worthy of general encourage- 
ment. Its articles are strictly scientific, yet 
popular, and cannot fail to be interesting to 
all classes of readers. Appleton’s Art 
Journal for March contains its usual provision 
of excellent art sketches, steel engravings, 
and other illustrations. ‘The Gamesters,”’ 
from a painting by Paoletti, is admirable. 
Noteworthy is the article on the exhibition of 
Russian art in Paris. The ‘‘Sketches and 
Studies’ are interesting. 


...»We are indebted to the Harpers for a 
charming édition de luxe of Tennyson's Songs 
with Music, the composers being Barnett, 
Pinsuti, Benedict, Thomas, Cusins, Barnby, 
Liszt, Hullah, Gounod, Sullivan, Tours, and 
others. There is a portrait of Mr. Tennyson, 
and illustrations by Homer, Reinhart, Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Mr. Cusins is the 
editor. The music is various in character; 
not always free from a straining after effect, 
but generally good. The book will be wel- 
come to all lovers of ballad music. Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson &Co., Boston, publish several 
excellent little pieces for young players—a 
minuet from Boccaccio, by Franz von Suppé¢; 
Merkel’s Wanderer’s Song: Heinrich Lichner’s 
Tulip; and the songs Just Because You Kissed 























Me, Darling, by Edwin Christie; Little Bird in 
the Pine Forest, by Taubert—a simple thing, 
very good for little girls; and The Midship- 
mite, for baritone, by Stephen Adams. Also 
Temperance Jewels, a little book of songs for 
temperance and reform meetings, by J. H. 
Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman. From 
the Musical Herald Co., Boston, we have the 
February number of the Musical Herald, con- 
taining a sketch of John Sebastian Bach and 
various short articles ; aromanza ‘‘Toa River,” 
by Angelo Mariani; and an anthem, “If Ye 
Love Me, Keep My Commandments,”’ by J. C- 
Warren, organist at the Church of the Messiah, 
Boston—both good. Gems for the Litile 
Ones, by C. R. Blackall, published by B. Griffith, 
Philadelphia, is a neat and attractive little 
collection of sacred songs for little children, 
and other materials for class instruction. The 
melodies are well selected and the book may 
be recommended for the Sunday-school and 
for the home. From Messrs. A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., New York and Chicago, we have the 
Sunday-school Hymnal, a collection of hymns 
and music for Sunday-schools and social re- 
ligious meetings, by the Rev. E. P. Parker. The 
music is of a different character from the mass 
of Sunday-school books with which the coun- 
try has been deluged, and the book fs a sign of 
areaction from the hitherto prevalent trash. 
It is worthy to stand alongside of Mr. Lasar’s 
admirable ‘‘ Hymnary,”’ which we also owe to 
Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. We hope these 
books may supersede the endless tribe of 
frivolities now in use in our Sunday-schools. 











....The idea that the lives of all great and 
good Christians, whether in the Roman Cath- 
olic, Greek, or Oriental, or Protestant churches, 
belong equally to all branches of Christianity 
ought to be cherished. We, therefore, welcome 
a book whose aim is to promote among all 
Christians a better acquaintance with the lives 
of the leaders of our Church Universal. The 
plan of the work, of which the last nine words 
preceding form the title, was formed and ex- 
ecuted in Germany, under the editorship of 
Dr. Piper, of Berlin. Henry M. MacCracken, 
D.D., of Toledo, has translated a large part 
of the German book, and added to it the lives 
of many eminent American Christians, by 
competent writers. In all, there are thirty- 
eight lives, beginning with Symeon of 
Jerusalem, written by Dr. Lechler, and clos- 
ing with John Williams, the Congregational 
missionary of the South Seas. Among the 
leaders of the mediwval centuries who are 
sketched are Bernard of Clairvaux, Louis of 
France, Hildegard of Bingen, Anselm, Savon- 
arola, and Thomas Aquinas. Dr. Neander 
writes the biographies of the first and the last 
of this list, and we cannot help noticing how 
greatly this eminent historian of Christianity 
differs in his opinion of Aquinas from most 
of our Protestant contemporaries, who have 
seen fit to belittle the great scholastic because 
the Pope commends his philosophy. We can- 
not forbear quoting a couple of sentences : 
‘As his own mental life, quickened by the 
Gospel, was a unit with faith and reason har- 
monized, so his endeavor was to exhibit this 
harmony in his writings. He thus exerteda 
happy influence, not only in behalf of reason 
and science, but of living faith and true 
piety.”? The list of American divines has been 
judiciously selected, and the character of the 
whole work is such that we have no hesitation 
in cordially commending it. The publishers 
are Phillips & Hunt, New York. 


.... Thoughts on Great Mysteries, a selection 
from the worksof F. W. Faber, by J. 8. 
Purdy, published by Thomas Whittaker, New 
York, isin many respects a charming book. 
Dr. Purdy’s selections have been judiciously 
made, and we have here not Faber the Roman- 
ist, but Faber the devout, tender, large-souled 
Christian ; his meditations, broad, deep, search- 
ing, such as will help the spiritual life. 
James Huggins, New York, publishes How and 
When the World will End, by Rev. Jos. Wild, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. Mr. Wild believes that 
‘there will yet be one throne in the whole 
world, and it will be in Jerusalem, and on it 
will be one of the seed of David, which will be 
some descendant of Queen Victoria.” The 
book is exegetically as bad as a book can be. 
Its misrepresentation of the Bible fs frightful. 
From Henry Longstreth, Philadelphia, 
we have Volume II of Ritualism Dethroned, by 
Wm. B. Orvis, minister of Christ. Mr. Orvis 
undertakes to show that the two sacraments 
are not commanded in the New Testament. In 
this he fails; but he shows that great evils at- 
tach to the ritualistic tendencies in all the 
sects, and that they lay far more stress on the 
sacraments than the New Testament does. 
His book is too long and scattering. Con- 
densed into a sharply-defined argument, it 
may do good. A Hand-dook of Christian 
Bvidence, by L. W. Seott, published by John 
Burns, St. Louis, is quite without value. 


....A Fool's Errand, by “ One of the Fools,” 


published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, isa 
discussion of Southern reconstructive history 














in the form of a novel—a thoughtful and sens- 
ible book. There is a disposition to take a 
lower stratum of society in some one state 
and make it a representative of the whole 
of Southern society ; but in general the book 
is fair and its strictures are deserved. 
Whether the remedy it proposes for existing 
evils is wise, time must show. Morbid an- 
atomy is not usually pleasant; but it is some- 
times necessary. The corrupt Roman society of 
the time of the Cesars produced Juvenal, and 
the corrupt European society of our day has 
produced “‘Ouida.’’ Her last novel, Moths, pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, is a 
sharp and powerful castigation of the heartless- 
ness and immorality of a certain phase of fash- 
fonable society. There are artistic defects in 
“Quida’s” novels, and a regrettable absence, as 
a rule, of high religious conception; but there 
can be no doubt that she is in earnest in her 
righteous scorn of the abominations of the 
respectable ‘‘society” of the world, and 
wields her lash with keen aim and a strong 
arm. Moths is a book for parents to read. 


-.--From Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 
we have Mr. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday 
Lectures on Labor, which were printed week by 
week in THE INDEPENDENT, during their de- 
livery. Mr. Cook’s utterances on social ques- 
tions are always well-considered and weighty. 
From the same publishers The Manliness 
of Christ, by Thomas Hughes, Q. C., author of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days.’? We have 
already noticed this book, and again commend 
it to our readers. This volume is from the 
Riverside Press. Messrs. Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, New York, publish Biblical Things not 
Generally Known, an anonymous collection of 
facts of biblical history, geography, manners, 
and customs, etc. They are put together pell- 
mell, absolutely without arrangement, and 
even the index is not arranged in alphabetical 
order. There are many interesting and val- 
uable statements in the book; but we have 
found a number of inaccuracies, especially 
where the collector speaks in. his own person. 
It is a defect that he does not always give the 
authority for his statements. From 
Messrs. I.. K. Funk & Co. we have received 
their cheap edition of Edwin Arnold’s Light 
of Asia, a work well known to our readers as 
a pleasing poem and an enthusiastic sketch 
of the founder of Buddhism. 


.... Nuggets of Gold; or, The Laws of Success in 
Life, by John Heermans (Corning, N. Y.), is 
full of good sense and practical suggestions 
about the affairs of life. Mr. Heermans’s re- 
marks about the nature of money and the 
duties of housekeeping will be useful to young 
people of both sexes. We don’t know whether 
it is susceptible of proof that ‘‘ alcohol is aever 
useful, but always injurious, medically,” or 
that ‘‘tobacco is always a deadly poison’; 
but it is certain that many men injure or ruin 
themselves with alcohol and tobacco, and a 
warning against excess in the use of them is 
timely. The author’s definition of success in 
life—‘‘ money competence, reasonable benefi- 
cence, and a conscience void of offense toward 
God ’’—must be admitted to be a reasonably 
satisfactory one, as life goes. It is the ‘* Poor 
Richard ’’ idea of life, with a moderate infusion 
of good works and religion. But, though we 
might conceive of a higher scheme of life than 
this, we can heartily recommend the book to 
young men and young women, as containing 
good views and suggestions clearly and vigor- 
ously expressed; and we trust the author will 
be successful in pushing its sale. 


....Blackwood’s Magazine for February, the 
Leonard Scott authorized reprint, has a num- 
ber of readable articles: “‘ The Reign of Queen 
Anne”; ‘‘ Bush Life in Queensland,” Part III; 
“‘Mabel’s Holy Day”; ‘“‘A White Rajah,” a 
very interesting account of Rajah James 
Brooke, of Borneo; ‘‘ Reata; or, What’s in a 
Name,’”’ Part XI; “ To Constantinople by the 
Shipka Pass, October, 1879”; ‘‘ Jemmy Blink- 
er”; and “‘ British Interests in Ireland.” 
The Californian for March has the third chap- 
ter of J. W. Gally’s story, ‘‘Sand’’; an article 
on Mexico, by H. 8. Brooks; one on the Chinese 
Question, by J. F. Miller; and gne on Ireland, 
by T. H. Highland ; besides other matter of in- 




















terest.——Litiell’s Living Age for week before 
last has good selections from the English pe- 
riodicals. The Library Magazine for March 


—cheapest of eclectics—has an excellent table 
of contents. Ruskin’s article on “Usury,” 
from the Contemporary Review, should have. 
been accompanied by the Bishop of Manches- 
ter’s,on the same subject. The March 
numbers of the Sanitarian and Morford’s New 
Monthly Magazine are good. Messrs. I. K, 
Funk & Co. issue, as the third number of their 
standard series, eight of Macaulay's Essays, un- 
abridged. 

Henry James’s last novel, Confidence 
published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., has hig 
sparkle and brightness; a well-sustained plot 
till toward the end, where it fails isto farce; 
and a clever study of characters, with the 
usual half-vulgar American young woman 
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upid Englishman. 
Bundle of Letters (Loring, publisher), a collec- 
tion of letters written by the denizens of a 
Paris boarding-house, is also bright and in- 
teresting, though fragmentary and exagger- 
ated in the portraiture of the characters. 
Young Mrs, Jardine, by Mrs. Dinah Mulock- 
Craik, author of “‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
is written with the tenderness and smoothness 
characteristic of the author. It is a thorough- 
ly healthy and enjoyable book. From J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. we have another of E. 
Marlitt’s stories, translated by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister, /n the Schillingscourt, a story of German 
family-life, full of sharp contrasts of character, 
with an abundance of personages, liveliness 
of movement, and a satisfactory dénouement. 
--A valuable bibliographical work is the 
Catalogue of the Ticknor Collection, Boston Public 
Library, printed by the trustees of the Library. 
It isa list of the Spanish library and of the 
Portuguese books bequeathed by George Tick- 
nor to the Boston Public Library, together 
with the collection of Spanish and Portuguese 
literature in the General Library, nearly 8,000 
volumes in all. The value of the Catalogue is 
greatly increased by the descriptive annota- 
tions, the work of the head of the Catalogue 
Department, Mr. J. L. Whitney, under whose 
care the present volume is issued. From 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons we have Mr. 
Alfred Tyler’s tract The Action of the United 
States Tariff: Reasons for its Abolition, in the 
Interest both of America and Europe, reprinted 
from The Economist, a commercial argument 
for free trade. J.8. Ogilvie & Co. issue, 
as a volume of their Sunday Library, A Thorny 
Path, by Hesba Stretton. 


.-Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, publish 
Castle Foam ; or, The Heir of Meerschaum, by H. 
W. French, a story of Russian life, with a 
somewhat complicated plot and a fairly skill- 
ful portraiture of character. Camp and 
Cabin, by Rossiter W. Raymond, published by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, is a 
collection of freshly-written sketches of life 
and travel in the West. From the Amer- 
ican News Company, New York, we have re- 
ceived Tales of the Vhesapeake, by George Alfred 
Townsend (‘‘Gath”), short sketches of vari- 
ous character, grave and gay, political, relig- 
fous, and historical, in Mr. Townsend’s well- 
known style. The book will be of special in- 
terest for those who are acquainted with the 
geography of Chesapeake Bay. 

-++.We have received the fifteenth annaaj 
Report of Rutgers Scientific School, the New 
Jersey State College for the benefit of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, New Brunswick, N. 
J., and are glad to see that the institution is 
doing good work. Mr. Frank Waller, cor- 
responding secretary of the Art Students’ 
League of this city, has made an interesting 
Report on Art Schools to the Society, the result 
of visits paid by him to various art schools 
abroad, during the summer of 1878. We 
observe with pleasure that the League, which 
was established in 1875, now numbers about 
150 members, including many well-known 
names among the younger artists of New York, 
and that last season more than 800 students 
studied in its various classes. 


..4 Game of Scripture Characters is a set 
of cards prepared by Mrs. M. T. Gale, and ex- 
cellently prepared. On each card isa descrip- 
tion of some Bible character, and the reader is 
totell who itis. One of the three that puz- 
zled us is this: 

“1. A man who is several times mentioned 
in the Bible. 2. He had four or five remarkable 
sons, whose names are recorded. 8. One of 
his sons was malformed. 4. One of his sons 
tried to kill a noted king. 5. Another son 
fought a duel. 6. All were at last slain. 
7. Both father and sons were peculiar in their 

ersonal appearance. The name of the father 

not given except in marginal notes.”’ 
It is good for the children to try, and will 
torment the old folks like the Gem Puzzle. 


..It having been proposed in England to 
ask from the government the appointment of 























a royal commission to inquire into the subject 


of spelling reform, Mr. E. Jones, of Liverpool, 
long favorably known as a worker in this 
department, addresses to Sir Charles Reed, 
chairman of the London School Board, a 
pamphlet entitled A Royal Commission on 
Spelling, with Practical Suggestions Relating 
Thereto. Mr. Jones ably advocates gradual- 
ness in the movement for phonetic reform, 
proposing to use no new letters or diacritic 
marks and to preserve the nearest conformity 
to the present spelling. This view is repre- 
sented in this city by Mrs. E. B. Burns, 
..-From Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York, we have several excellent stories that 
may be recommended for Sunday-schools: 
Muriel Bertram, by Agnes Giborne, and Nellie 
Arundel, by C. 8., author of ‘‘The Gabled 
Farm,” tales of family life; Hester True- 
worthy’s Royalty, by the author of the “ Win 
and Wear” series, a story of patient, humble, 
and successful endeavor in family govern- 
ment; A Chip of the Old Block and Framilode 
Hall, by Emma Marshall, pictures of genuine, 
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faithful lives lived by young persons; and The 
Children's Kingdom, by L. T. Meade, a charm- 
ing story for children. 


--From the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston, we have the following tracts: 
Why am la Unitarian? Orthodox Views of the 
Atonement Bramined, and Inspiration of the New 
Testament, by J. F. Clarke; The Divine Human- 
tty of Christ, by A. P. Peabody; The Life to 
Come, by A. P. Putnam; The Day of Judgment, 
by B. Herford ; and Owr Common Uhristianity, 
by A. P. Stanley. Messrs. Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston, issue The Church and the Theater; or, 
Theater Reform, a sermon by M. J. Savage—a 
sober plea for the Christianization of the 
stage. Also Religion in Business, by the same. 


-++.The Messrs. Harper bring out Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’s Studies of the Greek Poeis in very 
neat form. Most of the matter of the book 
has before appearsd in magazines, and Mr. 
Symonds is widely known as a genial and 
thoughtful critie. The general reader will 
find these volumes very entertaining and in- 
structive, and they will be useful even to 
critical students. The author brings out the 
religious element of Greek poetry very well. 
We instance especially the treatment of 
Eschylus and Empedocles. 


..-. The Egotist, by Henry T. King (Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger), is a collection of essays 
or, rather, paragraphs on ‘Life: Its Work 
and its Fortunes, ite Joys and its Sorrows, its 
Success and its Failure.’”’ The pages are 
provocative of thought and suggest lines of 
profitable meditation. 


..«-Baldwin’s Monthly for March is some- 
thing of atrade journal, of course; but it con- 
tains a variety of interesting original and 
selected miscellaneous reading. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard is about to bring out a 
complete revised collection of his poems. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros. have reduced the 
price of their library edition of Arnold's 
“ Light of Asia”’ to $1.00; and announce a 
cheap paper edition, with additional matter, 
at 25 cents. 


Messrs.Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. issue the “‘Cata- 
logue of the American Library” of the late 
Mr. Geo. Brinley, to be sold in this city March 
22d. It is a valuable collection of books 
relating to this country. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, an- 
nounce that an entirely new and thoroughly 
revised edition of their invaluable ‘‘ Gazetteer 
of the World” will be issued toward the close 
of this month. A competent editorial corps 
has been engaged for the last five years on the 
work of revision. 


Bibliophiles will be interested to learn that 
the well-known microscopic edition of Dante 
is to have a companion in the ‘‘ Rime’’ of Pe- 
trarch. Each page will be 55 millimeters 
long and 35 broad (a little over two inches by 
one and a half), and the whole yolume will 
contain 667 pages, with 36 illustrations and 2 
portraits. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce as 
soon to appear a volume on ‘‘The Origin and 
Growth of the Psalms,’’ by the late Prof. T. 
C. Murray, of Johns Hopkins University, a 
book that will be eagerly welcomed by biblical 
students. Prof. Murray’s broad learning, 
wide reading, literary insight, and reverent 
spirit are a guaranty of the faithfulness of his 
work. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, announce 
for immediate publication ‘‘ The True Story of 
the Exodus of Israel, together with a Brief 
View of the History of Monumental Egypt. 
Compiled from the work of Dr. Henry 
Brugsch-Bey. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Francis H. Underwood.”’ We are 
glad that Brugsch’s theory of the Exodus is to 
be laid before American readers. It is novel 
and clever, but doubtful. Price, $1.50. 


8. C. Griggs & Co. will shortly publish an 
edition of the ‘‘ First Three Books of Homer’s 
Iliad,’ with Notes by James R. Boise, Ph. D. 
They will also continue to publish Boise’s 
Homer’s Iliad, “‘The First Six Books,’ as 
heretofore. (2.) ‘‘ The Spell-Bound Fiddler,” 
a Norseland story, by Kristofer Janson. 
Translated from the original by Auber For- 
estier, author of ‘‘Echoes from Mist-Land,” 
with an Introduction by Rasmus B. Anderson. 
“The Introduction [says the preface] will 
contain more about Ole Bull than has ever be- 
fore been published at any one time in En- 
glish.’”’ (3.) A new volume by George C. Lor- 
imer, D.D., entitled ‘‘ Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought.’’ (4.) A work which promises 
to be of interest to ethnologists and theolo- 
giens, yet of a popular character, entitled 
‘‘Preadamites ; or, A Demonstration of the 
Existence of Men before Adam, together with 
a Study of their Condition, Antiquity, Racial 
Affinities, and Progressive Dispersion over the 





Earth, with Charts and Llustrations,” by 
Alexander Winchell, LL. D., professor of 
geology and palwontology in the University 
ef Michigan, author of ‘“‘ Sketches of Crea- 
tion,”’ etc. 
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“Insects Abroad.” 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
“INSECTS AT HOME.” 


Being a popular account of insects. Their structure, 
habits, and transformations. By the Rev. J. C. 
WOOD. Containing 600 Illustrations and nearly 
800 Pages. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
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‘| THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By CANON FARRAR. 
POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 
12mo, 502 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


200,000 copies of this remarkable book have been 
gold in Engiand and this country, and it is now fur- 
nished, in an attractive and durable form, at a price 
within the reach of all. 





A REAUTIFUL EASTER PRESENT. 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


4 DEEAM OF EASTER-EVE. 


Printed with a red rule around the pages; beauti- 
fully illuminated covers, with gold cross and appro- 
priate flowers ; tied at side with white silk ribbon. 


Size, 5x6 inches............ 50c. 
For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


A Commentary on the whole Bible 
for 
$7.50. 


POOL'S ANNOTATIONS 


Upon the Holy Bible, wherein the sacred text ts 
inserted, the more dificult terms in each verse are 
seeming contradictions reconciled, ques- 

tions and doubts resolved, and the whole text opened. 
Rev. J. C. Ryle, the eminent commentator 
on the Gospels, says: ** Pool’s Annotations 
are sound, clear, and sensible; and, taking 
him for all in all, I place him at the head of 
English Commentators on the whole Bible.’’ 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JUST ISSUED. 


Fairbairn’s Typology. 


2 vols.. Svo. With Enlarged Indexes. 
THE GREAT WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 
First edition sold to subscribers at greatly reduced 
prices. Send to the pebthess for a circular. 


Are These Things So? 


By the Rev. EMORY J. HAYNES, 
of Washington-Ave. Baptist Church (Brooklyn, N. ¥.) 
vol, 12mo. $1.25. 
By mail or at the Bookstores. Published by 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 
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Harrer’s Youne PEOPLE has come to be the lead- 
ing paper for juvenile readers.—TRox BuDGET. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
16 PAGES. 


The number of Harrer’s Youne PEOPLE 
dated March 16th, 1880, will complete the thir- 
teen issues promised to subscribers to HaR- 
PeR’s WEEKLY for 1880, and will, therefore, be 
the last number to be sent out with that paper. 
The publishers will mail the remaining thirty- 
two numbers of the first volume, which will 
conclude with the number dated October 26th, 
1880, postage free, to any address inthe United 
States or Canada, on receipt of One Dollar. 
Those who wish the back numbers, as well as 
the remainder of the volume, should send One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, the price of the year’s 
subscription. 

The publishers renew their assurance that 
they will make every effort to please their 
young patrons by providing weekly an attract- 
ive and instructive variety of illustrated 
reading. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

{ts beanty is unmistakable. . . . Destined to be 
as widely popular as good editorial management, 
wise liberality of expenditure, and a correct appre- 
hension of the wants of the great juvenile reading 
public can make it.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Full of capital stories and essays for the little folks 
and brilliantly illustrated.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

Full of innocent fun and useful knowledge, made 
really entertaining. The pictures are many and good. 
—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents 
generally it is unsurpassed by any publication of the 
kind yet brought to our notice.— Pittsburgh Gazette. 





A weekly paper for child which p need not 
fear to let their children read at the family fireside.— 
Daily Times. 


A mine of intelligent entertainment to the young 
people of the land.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 

The stories are bright, entertaining, and avoid prosi- 
ness. The illustrations are capital.—N. Y. Evening 


We hasten tocommend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands 
of dollars to every community where the boys and 
girls are induced to read it.—Sunday-school Journal, 
N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 





Terms for Harper's Young People. 


Four Cents a Number. 

SINGLE Svupsomrrrions for one year, $1.50. 
Five SUBSORIPTIONS, one year, $7.00, Pay- 
able in advance. Postage free. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year................. $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEELY, One Year. ...............- 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Yeat.............00000000+ 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


Subscriptions will begin with the Number of each 
Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, ex- 
cept in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - office 
Meney Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, New York. 
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EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION. By Professor W. 
STANLEY Jevons. A chapter Ee | philosophy 
that American politicians n to study. Entes. 
taining for —¥ 

CURIOUS WAYS OF GETTING FOOD. By Herman L. 
FamRcHiLp. (Ilustrated.) 


THE PLEASURE OF VISUAL FORM. By James 

SuLtyY.—-lL. A ene: eae analysis that will 

be appreciated by 

THE CRAYFISH. Pieiiest E. Ray LANCASTER, 

Illustrated. mB of Huxley's new book. 

LEARNING TO WRITE. Important to educators, 

A LOmeDER ATION OF SUICIDE. By 3 E- , eave. 
striking article from a new point of 

venues PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

PRESCOTT. 


0) “CLIMATE AND TIME.” W. J. McGre. 
= ytd tation of the —- oh 4 of astronomy 
tnd get geology. 


A LIVING HONEYCOMB. 

a 4 IN AND SIZE 0) A, 8 By H. W. B. 
Rich in interesting physiological fac 

THE TEXTILE PLANTS OF THE eats. 

SKETCH * ad DR. CHARLES F. CHANDLER. With 


4 ELLEN 


ce. = EDITOR’S TABLE; LITERARY 
NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANY ; NOTES. 


50 Cents per Number; $5 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1. 2. and S BOND STREET, Now York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


What are Your Ghildres Reading 


Every parent must answer this 
question. Every day brings with it 
the record of boys ruined and fami- 
Hes disgraced by the pernicious lit- 
erature which is poisoning the minds 
of our youth. 


“GOLDEN DAYS” 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


is a new weekly, intended expressly 
for children. Each number contains 
16 pages, profusely illustrated, and 
the matter is pure and high-toned 
and is furnished by the ablest writers 
in the country. 

Each number will contain an ex- 
position of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSON of the INTERNATIONAL 
SEKIES, prepared with great care, 
especially for the boys and girls, by 

- 


REV. D. P. KIDDER, 


OF DREW THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Written especially for 


“GOLDEN DAYS.” 


It will contain interesting stories, 
iketches of ad’ , poems, inci- 
dents of travel, wonders of knowl- 
edge, humor, puzzles, and, indeed, 
everything tending to entertain, in- 
struct, and elevate the little ones 
who gather about our hearthstones. 


Parents, Edueators, and Guardi:ns 


are invited to examine 


“GOLDEN DAYS.” 


Number One will be furnished gra- 
tuitously to all. Send for a specti- 
men copy. Number Two is now 
ready. Price, six cents, and for sale 
by all News Agents. 

JAMES ELVERSON, Publisher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


for the Portfolio, Scrap-Book, 
Framing, or for Illustration. 


OUR LIST COMPRISES OVER 
800 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 
INCLUDING 
Historians, Poets, Artists, Statesmen, 
Historic and Ideal Pictures, 
oe etce, 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 
TENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
For 8pect Pages add 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Do alee err 


Second Edition. 
Describing the eight years’ work of the McAuley 
Water-Street Mission among the outcasts in New, York 
City. Sold for the benefit of the poor of the Mimnen. 
“It is a pathetic and touching record and shows 
how much good may be done by small means.” —Utica 
“It is comprehensive, graphic, and encouraging.” — 


“It is intensely interesting he Watchman oe 
tention of the benevolent.”—The Watchman. 
“It is one of the most qnembwerable apet a 
the divine authority and power of revealed oa 
—Zion's Herald. 


The book will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. 5 copies mailed for $1. Address 


W. RB. BLISS, 41 West Eleventh St., N. ¥. 


Also a SKETCH ov THE Lire OF JERRY MCAULEY 
previous to his connection with the Mission. Price, 
60 cents, postage paid. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
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ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A, 
H. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 
i inncecnddbcbdednsvbtedentcscedesecetebe $2 00 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 


i codenccescatbeceonencescasecscagns 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Size, 26x40................. 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by 

A. H. Ritchie, the Engraver.......... lo 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 

a akcess conrcasetcccccoceisheecdesticeke 1060 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 

Whale BABB oon cdcpcccsicessorpccessosccese 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x20............... 100 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. 100 

All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print- 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Beundin Cloth. 360 pages. 

DPEEED co cccecgncteyenpereennnar ceseapyocseeces $1 00 
(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
BeundinCleth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 

It gives biographical gketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation” and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

‘A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 


again. 
Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


An Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine illustrations. Price, free 
by mail, 15 cents. 

. “To those who _wish fans a fair, clear, and not 


and 
its great ma peas, vine Fie paper tle artic article will press 
ws. er iar kably clear 


papery cm Mi unser fag edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Essay, “The Best Portraits 
in Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 3 Broadway, N. Y. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER Y, 

Postase prone by the Pub to alty Subscribes 
. a 
in the United States or Canada, on A 

HARPER'S MAGAZI°E, “Hal HARPER: s and 
one address, for one ‘year, 
10; or two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
‘or 8 Cat. ALOGUE will ty be sent by 


matl on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The | Farmer's wptiend ,gnd Guide, 
a reading ma 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





YCERJEL Pad, 3x5, with Dry Ink, 25c. Copies 
Strom at? g. SNOW & CO. Twatcrtowas Wace 


Gold, Lace, Perfumed, and Ch C 
52 pe 10¢, ‘Clinton Bros., Clintomsilie oe 
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EDUCATION. 
Eo" ieee | 


LLEGE OF Music” 
No. 56 Court 8t., AES aie, ce & Benedict's 





“Offers great inducements to students ee | 

honest, yoo instruction in > ——— branches 
music. firm foundation ne © ners. a 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





MUSIC FOR EASTER! 


“THE MORNING,” 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISE, 
by Dr. J. H. Vincent, containing —~ “en 
Readings, appropriate Songs, e 
Price, 10 Cts, by Mail; $7.50 per 100 Copies. 
Parties orde 50 copies of “Tax Mornine” will 
receive wee oe es of the Leaflet sontainins such 
of the Service as may be used by the Congrega- 
n, without charge. 
ya & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4 


contains Seven New Carols for Easter Services in the 
Sunday-schooL 


Price, 5 Cents by Mail; $4 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninta 81., | 73 RaNDOLPH STREET, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


‘A Welcome “Visitor.” 


sine ever printed.” ‘* Every 
t should have tt.” “The mu- 





CHURCH'S MUSICAL “TSITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT J ane on OF MUSIC. 


Lat mw 4 —— contains 82 | - ever padre, Misael 
musica itches, original arti hes, oxs ticisms, poetry, 
weten GRMEES BOWE, GES Hee be en pieces of new 


music. 
I nee VOR & EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
‘every riber recei athe ew one of eleven ele- 
ne ty Pre- 


ulars and list of conte 7 
UB SCRI PTION "Phion 8 50. 
(Mention tpg tg! prefer vocal or instrumental 
music, easy or t,and we will know which pre- 
mium to send.) 


ta” Sample copy free on receipt of stamp. 43 
Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


Send Pestal for free Catalogue of Popular Music 
popular prices. Extra special terms to dealers. Agents 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Address 
“ Hrrcncock’s Music Store,” 82 Park Row, New York. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had.so many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Ta# INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., mtees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those whe’ 
may desire them. eb File or Binder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half 
year. Tse cover has ‘THe INDBPENDENT’?® 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, pont 
quite ornamental and looking in eve 
like a handsome yolume. They wil be ors 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. e usual 
price is $1.50, A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 




















a-For sale by Druggists. or by mail, $1.00. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS, BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVE-GIV 
ING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 

Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost, 
energy in all weaknesses of mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient 
growth of children; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia ; and prevents consumption. It restores to the 
brain and nerves the elements that have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenat, New Yor 
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Acligions Dutelligence. 
HERESY-HUNTING IN THE FREE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


[r would seem that there is no lack 6f 
heresy-hunters in the Free Church of Scot- 
land, nor of suspected heretics. The case 
of Prof. Smith, which has been before the 
Church about three years and is still un- 
settled, was the first important heresy trial 
in the Free Church, whose orthodoxy was 
regarded as the soundest in Scotland. The 
surprise and alarm over the discovery of a 
most serious departure by a biblical profess- 
orin one of the chief educational institu- 
tions of the Church from the traditional 
theology of Westminster were general and 
profound. The Church which had been 
supposed to be free from all taint of un- 
soundness had become infected with ration- 
alism at the very source of its ministerial 
supply. The process of disinfection proved 
to bea slower one than was anticipated, 
and men had leisure to examine more care- 
fully the views of Prof. Smith; and the 
result was, these views seemed far less 
heterodox and dangerous than at first. And 
there was this which the defenders of ortho- 
doxy had to reassure them: Prof. Smith had 
studied in Germany, and had there imbibed 
his rationalistic doctrines. He had not 
learned them in Scotland, The teaching in 
all the Free Church institutions was sound. 
The removal of Prof. Smith from his pro- 
fessorial chair would prevent communica- 
tion of his heresy. 

While the genial and able young profess- 
or has been constantly gaining friends, in 
Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly, men of 
the stripe of Dr. Begg have found new 
causes for alarm. It has been impossible 
thus far to dislodge Prof. Smith; and some 
of those who have hitherto been consid- 
ered among the staunchest leaders of the 
Church are not only showing sympathy 
with the Aberdeen professor, but are actu- 
ally giving expression to heretical senti- 
menis themselves. There was the case of 
Dr. Marcus Dods, whose published ser- 
mon on the inspiration of the Bible con- 
tained unsound views. A long ecclesiasti- 
cal trial was threatened; but it was deemed 
expedient, when the author offered to with- 
draw the pamphlet from publication, to 
permit the accusation to rest. It was 
noticed that Dr. Dods, too, had numerous 
friends and supporters. Whereunto would 
all this laxity lead? It must be stopped, or 
the prediction of The Scotsman that Conti- 
nental Rationalism would take possession 
of Scotch Presbyterianism would be ful- 
filled to the letter, There must—so Dr. 
Begg and his party firmly believed—be more 
vigilance exercised. The results of this 
policy are seen in the recent proceedings of 
the Free Presbyteries of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. At the meeting of the latter, Feb- 
ruary 25th, the Rev. J. McEwan, in accord- 
ance with a previous notice, made the fol- 
lowing motion: 


‘The attention of the Sebruny having 
been directed to certain views of Professor 
Davidson, and more particularly to state- 
ments made by him in respect to Penta- 
teuchal history, law, and prophecy, pub- 
lished in the British and Foreign Hoangeli 
Review of April, 1879, in an article entitled 
*Review of Works on Old Testament Ex- 
egesis, 1878,’ appoint a committee to exam- 
ine the said article, with power, if they 
shall see cause, to confer with Professor 
Davidson, and report.” 


Dr. Davidson is professor in the Free 
Church College in Edinburgh. Mr, 
McEwan stated that Prof. Davidson’s arti- 
cle seemed to him to contain erroneous 
views on Pentateuchal history, law, and 
prophecy. He said there were statements 
in the article which left a painful impres- 
sion on many minds. He read quotations, 
and said what he wanted to know was, 
whether Dr. Davidson affirmed or denied 
the historical character of the Pentateuch 
asa record, and whether he regarded it as 
the work of Moses, especially Deute 
ronomy ; whether Prof. Davidson affirmed 
or denied that Pentateuchal legisiatiun, 
aud more particularly the whole system of 
the law as embodied in Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy was the law 
as given by Moses; whether he believed 
that the Pentateuchal prophecies were 
strictly and properly predictive, foretelling 
the certain occurrence of events indicated 











these prophecies were given at thetime and 
in the circumstances in which, according 
to the record, they seem to haye been 
given? Dr. Davidson had been one of the 
most noble defenders of the Church. He 
had done yeoman service in the days of his 
youth, and it was partly in recognition of 
this service that he had been appointed to 
his present position; but now he was giving 
the weight of his name and influence against 
the faith he once valiantly defended. In 
conclusion, Mr. McEwan expressed amaze- 
ment at the fact of a notice of motion by 
Sir Henry Moncrieff that no presbyterial 
action be taken. Sir Henry, whose influ- 
ence in the Free Church is probably greater 
than that of any other man, and who is 
chiefly responsible for the action of the last 
Assembly in ordering the trial of Prof. 
Smith on an amended libel, said now was 
no time to bring on a newcase. There was 
a very important case now pending in the 
Church courts, and Dr. Davidson’s could 
not be taken up, without embarrassment. 
He shared the alarm of many; but there 
had been too much precipitation in the 
case of Prof. Smith, and it was not wise to 
confuse the minds of the people by bring- 
ing forward another action at this time. 

Principal Rainy rose in defense of Prof. 
Davidson, who afterward endorsed his 
statement of his (Dr. Davidson’s) views as 
correct. He said: 

‘*What Dr. Davidson undertook was 
simply to put before the Church what he 
eared as very important views in the 
case of Professor Smith. He showed that 
a certain class of minds was strongly influ- 
enced by certain classes of arguments; and 
he proposed to see whether the evidence— 
however unwelcome it might be, and how- 
ever, in some respects, they might think it 
insufficient and dangerous in its conclu- 
sions—was, in its own nature, such as de- 
served to be seriously considered—whether 
these conclusions of the critical school 
were to be resisted to the end, or whether 
there was no way by which some of them, 
at least, might be reconciled with Christian 
faith and belief in the iration and au- 
thority of the Scripture. e ‘fair minds’ 
that fessor Davidson referred to were 
minds of a kind that the Christian Church 
did not despise or throw over. They were 
earnest minds, believing minds, of a kind 
that did not take up opinions very rashly; 
and the object of the article was to put to 
the Church the question: Is not there rea- 
son for thinking carefully before deciding 
that minds of this class were not to serve 
in the Church; but should be expelled, as 
occupying ground which was not consist- 
ent with the Confession.” 

In regard to the sentence “‘ Prophecy and 
revelation are great factors, but they only 
create a possibility. We are still com- 
pelled to inquire what is probable,” which 
had been objected to, Prof. Davidson 
meant what was likely from the analogy of 
revelation, which, so far from being ration- 
alistic, presupposed what was supernatural. 

Thus the question of freedom of thought 
was placed before the Presbytery, or, 
rather, involved in the question under con- 
sideration; and the Presbytery voted 88 to 
15 not to take any action in the case. The 
motion in the Glasgow Presbytery for an 
investigation into the views expressed by 
Dr. Candlish in his address at the opening 
of the Free College at Glasgow, on ‘‘ The 
Independent Authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” failed, as we have already stated, 
and also a more sweeping motion offered 
in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, proposing 
an inquiry into the doctrinal teaching in all 
the Free Church colleges, on the ground 
that there was a suspicion that it was not 
altogether sound. 

If such men as Profs. Davidson and Cand- 
lish cannot escape the suspicion of heresy, 
nor, indeed, the institutions of the Church 
where the future ministers are educated, 
how hardly shall many others, who should 
be less careful as to what they write, elude 
the vigilance of the heresy-hunters? 





Tue London Times publishes a letter 
from the Rev. Charles J. Wilson, of the 
Nyanza Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society, on the subject of the slavetrade. The 
letter is dated from the province of Babr el 
Ghazal, in Egyptian territory. He says Uol. 
Gordon’s campaign has resulted most dis- 
astrously to the rebels; but the brigands are 
not and cannot be for some time cleaned out 
ofthe country. He says: 

“There are thousands of the Arab employes 
of the old slave-traders still scattered through 


the province, and to remove them will be a 
work of time. But after they are ‘exterm- 





in them; and whether he believed that 


inated’ the country on no account ought to be 


with Colonel Gordon, nor do I know what his 
plans about this province may be; but I feel 
convinced that no right-minded Englishman 
who knows the real state of the country and 
who wishes for its prosperity, would suggest 
such acourse. I havein the last few months 
traveled through a large part of the Bahr el 
Ghazal provinces, and have s.ayed in the 
various zarebas, so that I have had ample op- 
portunities of seeing the real state of the 
country; and I am sure that, if Colonel Gordon 
evacuates the country now or in a short time, 
it will soon be overrun by the slave-traders. 
It will be impossible to keep them out, and 
the natives are too much weakened and dis- 
organized to resist them without external aid; 
so that all the chiefs and natives who have 
sided with Gessi Pasha in the late war would 
be massacred, to a man, to revenge the former 
losses of the slave-dealers.”” 

Since this letter was written Col. Gordon has 
been recalled, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Wilson’s suggestion that England should see 
to it that a European governor is sent into 
that region, to prevent outbreaks and massa- 
cres and the revival of the slave-trade, will be 
adopted. 


...-Archdeacon Denison was induced to 
withdraw his motion, at the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
not to re-elect the Bishops of Worcester and 
Exeter, because of their alleged sympathy with 
Bishop Colenso. It was generally expected 
that there would be a stormy time, for many 
were ready to defend the Bishops. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who presided, begged 
that the discussion might be conducted in a 
Christian and decorous spirit, and reminded 
the meeting that such a proceeding as was 
contemplated had hitherto been unknown in 
the annals of the oldest of the Church of En- 
gland societies. The auditor read a statement 
of accounts, and remarked, amid cries of 
**Question,”’ that these frequent discussions 
tended to diminish the income of the Society. 
Archdeacon Denison then read along corre- 
spondence which he had had with the Bishop 
of Worcester, in which the Bishop stated that 
no one could repudiate more strongly than he 
the false doctrines ascribed to Dr. Colenso; 
but he had never been convinced of the com- 
petency of the court which deposed and ex- 
communicated him—viz , the Church of South 
Africa. The Archdeacon then withdrew his 
motion and the two Bishops were re-elected. 


....Eighteen of the Roman Catholic prelates 
of the United States, including Cardinal Mc.- 
Closkey and Archbishops Wood and Williams, 
have sent a letterin Latin to the Pope, an- 
nouncing their adhesion to his Encyclical on 
the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. After 
bestowing much praise on the Pope and 
his administration, they say that in this coun- 
try there are abundant illustrations of the 
bad effects of a leck of a sound Catholic 
philosophy. ‘‘There are many to be found,” 
they say, ‘‘ who are casting aside those princi- 
ples of religion and moralswhich even savages, 
under the guidance of Nature, recognize. 
There are few, it is true, who as yet dare to 
flaunt this their impiety before the world and 
teach it to others; but we greatly fear lest 
their number be increased. Some are pained 
atthe wicked impiety and corruption of morals, 
which they detest, but for which their religion 
or philosophy affords no remedy.’ They close 
by saying that St. Thomas’s works are already 
in use in several schools, and with the promise 
of promoting the study of the pure philosophy 
of the Angelical Doctor in all the schools in 
their dioceses. Cardinal McCloskey’s name, as 
Archiepiscopus Neo Eboracensis, (New York) is 
at the head of the list. 

.... The seventh clause of the Ferry Educa- 
tion Bill, designed to exclude the Jesuits from 
teaching in France, has been rejected in the 
Senate, by a vote of 148 to 129. During the 
debate previous to the vote, Minister De Frey- 
cinet said that if the clause were rejected the 
Government would be obliged to enforce 
against the Jesuits much harsher laws now in 
existence. Senator Dufaure, Republican, 
opposed the clause, and described the bill as 
despotic and calculated to humiliate religion 
and violate liberty. After the defeat of the 
clause the three chief divisions of the Repub- 
lican party met, and decided to urge the 
Government rigorously to execute existing 
laws against the Jesuits and expel them from 
France. The feeling was very strong. 


...-The Bishop of Manchester, at a recent 
ordination service, spoke very plainly on the 
subject of Ritualism. In Paul’s time, he said, 
men were content to be experts in godli- 
ness, rather than in controversy ; to be relig- 
ious, rather than theological. He confessed 
that it was impossible for him to become inter- 
ested in many questions which were agitating 
the Church. It made no difference to him 
what the color or shape of a vestment was, 
whether the bread administered in communion 
was leavened or unleavened, whether the wine 
in the chalice was mixed or unmixed. Noneof 
these things seemed to him to concern the 
weightier matters of the Gospel. 





. ..-A detachment of the “ Salvation Army,” 





evacuated. I am not personally acquainted 
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of England, began a campaign against the 
hosts of sin in this city last Sunday. There 
were five women and one man (Mr. Railton), 
who is in charge of the squad. Several beer 
and drinking-saloons were visited and short re- 
ligious services held, during the day; and inthe 
evening, as had been previously announced by 
placards, the Army attacked ‘‘the kingdom of 
the Devil ” at alow variety theater, where they 
had a large audience. The services consisted 
of singing, prayers, and fervent exhortations, 
Though the “ soldiers ” lack education and re- 
finement, they seem very much in earnest. 
Their headquarters are at Hudson River Mis- 
sion Hall, on Twenty-ninth Street. 


--- It is stated that at the close of the year 
1879 there were in the world 10,207 members 
of the Order of Jesuits, an increase of 220 
during the year and of 1,524 since 1869. Of 
the whole number, 2,104 are missionaries, and 
the rest, 8,108, are occupied in teaching. 








° ° 
Missions. 

FoRTHER news has been received from the 
mission in Uganda, according to the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer of February, via Zan- 
zibar. It will be remembered that King Mtesa 
had b , forr with which the arrival 
of Jesuit missionaries was believed to be con- 
nected, very unfriendly tothe missionaries of 
the Church Society, who, by the arrival of re-en- 
forcements by the Nile and from Zanzibar, had 
become a strongforce. The missionaries were 
in daily apprehension of violence from the 
King’s advisers, who have always been un- 
friendly ; and, being unable to do anything at 
all, they decided that it was best to abandon 
Uganda temporarily. The King, however, 
would not let them go. He would promise 
them carriers and guides one day, and give 
strict orders the next to prevent them from 
leaving. At last accounts, Dr. Felkin and Mr. 
Wilson had left for the Nerth, and Mr. Stokes 
and Mr. Copplestone were ready to leave for 
the South. Now news comes thatthe Messrs. 
Copplestone and Stokes, together with Mr. 
Pearson, started to cross the Lake; but their 
boat, ‘‘ The Daisy,’”” was wrecked, and their de- 
parture was delayed till August 28th, more 








_than two months. And further vexatious deten- 


tions on the way caused them to lose nearly a 
month in reaching Kagei, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Lake. Mr. Pearson wrote from 
Kagei, September 29th, that he was about to 
return to Uganda, with some goods which had 
been stored at that place, as promised 
to let the missionaries go on condition that 
they brought back to him some of their stores 
from Kagei. Mr. Pearson, who was to have 
remained in the capital, with Messrs. Mackay 
and Litchfield, was probably allowed by Mtesa 
to go to Kagei to fulfillthis promise. Messrs. 
Stokes and Copplestone went on to Uyul, near 
Unyanyembe, whence they wrote, October 
18th. With these letters came also letters 
from Messrs. Mackay and Litchfield, in Uganda, 
dated July 84 and July 14th. They were well, 
and had heard that Messrs. Wilson and Felkin 
were at Fatiko, within the Egyptian lines. 
These letters give the welcome news that 
Mtesa had become friendly again, and that the 
services at the palace had been resumed. The 
Intelligencer says further: ‘‘ Occasional difficul- 
ties arose from the King’s nervous jealousy of 
Egypt; and itis manifest, from incidental et- 
pressions in the letters of Mr. Stokes and Mr. 
Copplestone, that much of the suspicion from 
which the mission suffered in March and April 
was due to the same cause, Mtesa fancying 
that the Nile party were secret emissaries of 
the Egyptian Government. The Ugandaletters, 
which are short, are almost wholly occupied 
with accounts of the open hostility of the 
Romish mission. Four more of its members 
arrived in June, bringing to Mtesa ‘a present 
of just such things as his heart desires—guns, 
rifles, swords, ammunition, military suits, etc.’; 
and on Sunday, the 29th (if we rightly make 
out the dates), they openly attacked Mackay’s 
teaching, coming to his service at the palace, 
and keeping their seats, when all the court 
knelt. They were asked by Mtesa ‘ whether 
they did not worship Jesus Christ’; where- 
upon, with great vehemence, they repudiated 
all connection with ‘Protestant lies’ and de- 
nounced the English missionaries as ‘ liars.’’” 
The unfortunate King and chiefs were sorely 
perplexed, and Mr. Mackay writes: “‘ It is with 
a heavy heart that I think of the trouble now 
begun.’”? There were then six of the Catholic 
missionaries in Rubaga, and a force of 14 or 16 
more was at last accounts on the way to the 
capital from the coast. It is strange and 
most unfortunate that men who claim to 
preach Christianity, and who are willing to 
make such sacrifices and endure such priva- 
tions as are necessary to become a missionary 
in the heart of Africa, should select a place 
where Christian missionaries are already 
established, and try to overthrow them, when 
so many other places in the great interior have 





never been even visited by a Christian mission 
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ary. It is not for the missionaries of the 
Church Society to retire at the demand of these 
unchristian priests, whose insolence and im- 
pertinence have not been equaled even by 
the savages of Uganda, who, if we mistake 
not, will be able to decide between that which 
is genuive and that which is spurious. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 28th. 
THE TEMPERANCE LESSON.—Prov. xx1, 
29—35. 











Nortes.—This lesson is froma short poem 
on the evils of intoxication, found in the col- 
lection of old Jewish wise sayings, called the 
Boek of Proverbs. We do not know by whom 
It was brought together into one book, al- 
though there are indications in the book itself 
that it is a compilation of several different 
original books. “ Contentions,” ‘ bab- 
blings.’—The quarrels and complaints of 
drunkards. “ Wounds without cause.”’"— 
There are no quarrels so unreasonable as those 
caused by drink, which has taken away the 
reason. ‘* Wine.”’—The liquor made from 
the juice of the grape, pressed out and left to 
ferment. The fermentation changes the sugar 
of the juice into alcohol and carbonic gas, 
which last escapes in bubbles. If the ferment- 
ation be carried on till after all the sugar is 
gone, then the alcohol becomes acetic acid, 
which changes the wine to vinegar. That the 
grape-juice may become wine or vinegar, it is 
necessary that there shall be in the juice 
certain substances called nitrogenous, or “‘fer- 
ments,” and also that the oxygen of the air 
have free access. Other kinds of juice that 
have sugar in them will make a sort of wine— 
as of apples, pears, elderberries, blackberries, 
dates, etc. How intoxicating the wine will be 
depends on how much sugar there is in the 
juice. Fermentation will not take place if 
there be no “ferment” in the juice, or if the 
‘ferment’ be destroyed by boiling, or if the 
temperature be very cold, or if the air be ex- 
cluded. Whenever the Bible speaks of wine, 
it means grape-juice which has been exposed 
to the warm air of Palestine, in which case it 
must become alcoholic in a day or two. 
** Mixed wine.’’—Wine flavored by high spices, 
etc. ** Giveth his color.",—Probably rather 
its bubbles. “Strange women.’’—Better, 
strange things, referring to the strange and 
horrible visions seen in delirium tremens. 
——“‘As he that lieth down in the midst of the 
sea.”’—Stupid, unsteady. *€ J was not sick,” 
—So insensible as not to feel pain. 

Instruction.—“ Woe,” “sorrow,” “ conten- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ babbling,’’ ‘“‘ wounds,”’ “‘ redness of 
eyes'’—that is a bad enough catalogue. Who 
wantsthem? Nobody. Who has them all? 
The drunkard. Whocan escape them? Evy- 
erybody. How? By avoiding intoxicating 
drinks. How can a drunkard escape from 
their mastery? Very simply ; by only opening 
his hand whenever a glass of liquor is in it. 

If wine, pure wine, wine with not more 
than from six to ten per cent. of alcohol, only 
fermented liquor, can produce such bad ef- 
fects, what may we expect to be the effects 
of rum, whiskey, gin, and brandy, whether 
pure or adulterated, liquors which are made 
artificially strong by distilling over the alco- 
holic part, so that they may have from twenty 
to fifty per cent. of pure alcohol ? 

In this country we use very little wine. But 
we have liquors corresponding to the wine of 
Scripture. These are our common fermented 
liquors—such as cider, ale, beer, lager—made 
of apples or grains, instead of grapes, but con- 
taining enough of alcohol to affect the brain 
of those that tarry long over them. There 
are beer drunkards and cider drunkards, as 
well as wine and whiskey drunkards. 

The waste of wealth by drinking is enor 
mous. We have to drink somewhat; but 
alcoholic drinks are only stimulating. They 
are not healthy: and they incapacitate for 
labor. The healthiest men are abstemious. 
Liquor does more to impoverish families and 
nations than any other curse. 

The way to avoid being a drunkard is not to 
begin to drink. Look not upon the wine. 
Don’t taste it. Don’t have itin your house. 
It may be seductive at first; but it is at lasta 
horrible master. 

The best rule is total abstinence. It is not 
really a biblical rule; but drunkenness, which 
was a bad evil in Bible times, isa vastly greater 
one now. Distilled liquors have been intro- 
duced since the Bible was written. Besides, it 
is now clearer than ever before that we are our 
brother’s keepers, and must not eat or drink 
what will make a brother offend. If not for 
our own sakes, yet for our neighbors, we 
should abstain totally from liquors. 

We need the help of good laws. If liquor 
flls the almshouses and the prisons; if it isthe 


great tempter to vice and cause of pauperism 
in the nation, then the state or nation has 


the right to suppress it. It ought to suppress 
eal oe ame 
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Hews of the Week. 


Tue steamer ‘‘ Montana,” which left New 
York on the 2d inst., for Queenstown and 
Liverpool, went ashore during a fog, on the 
18th inst., in Church Bay, four miles from 
Holyhead. The passengers were landed safely 
and have arrived in Liverpool. Church Bay, 
the scene of the disaster, is on the northern 
coast of Wales. 





..The President sent a message to the 
House of Representatives on the 8th inst. 
together with the correspondence from the 
State Department relating to the subject of an 
interoceanic canal. M. de Lesseps made a 
statement in regard to the proposed canal 
before the House Committee on the same day. 


..- The accessions to the Library of Congress 
from all sources during the last year were 21,- 
867 books and 12,050 pamphlets. On the Ist 
of January the Library comprised 374,022 books 
and about 120,000 pamphlets. In the course 
of the year 10,530 books and 7,501 pampblets 
were deposited under the copyright law. 


..The Dublin Mansion House Committee 
says it has great reason to fear that the desti- 
tution in Ireland is likely to increase. The 
experiences of former famines have shown that 
the time of the worst trial is usually in the 
months of May, June, July, and a part of 
August. 


..A dispatch from Cabul to the London 
Times says the general aspect of affairs there 
is hopeful. No hostile gathering is known to 
exist in any quarter, and the approaching 
agricultural season is likely to leave the people 
little leisure for war. 


.. It is reported from Shanghai that Chung 
How, late ambassador to Russia and who 
negotiated the Kuldia Treaty with that 
government, has been beheaded, and that a 
revolt has broken out in Pekin. 


.-Great excitement has prevailed in San 
Francisco during the past week in consequence 
of threats of violence by the Workingmen’s 
party against the Chinese. Dennis Kearney 
has been arrested. 


..A dispatch from Madrid reports that the 
projected Cuban loan of £16,000,000 encounters 
difficulties as foreign financiers ask for an 
imperial guaranty of the interest, as well as 
of the capital. 


....The life of General Melikoff, the Russian 
general whose assassination was recently ate 
tempted, it appears, was saved by a chain 
shirt, worn under his uniform. 


..It is announced that the British Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved on the twenty-second 
instant. The Irish Relief Bill has passed both 
houses of Parliament. 


...-Mr. Lowell the minister of the United 
States to the British Court, presented his 
credentials to the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace on the 11th inst. 


. It is reported that the new French Cable 
Company will complete their connection with 
England via Brest by the first of next month. 


.-A decree has been issued at Madrid pro- 
hibiting the importation of pork from this 
country and Germany. 





THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung Diseases 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invaluable 
remedy. Can be taken by the oldest person or 
youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and agreeable 
to the taste, Price 25 cents, and in large bottles 
at 50 and 75 cents. 
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ee eae cor. 42d Street, New Vork. 
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Skin Diseases are but tRe 
Signs of Blood 


Poisons. 
Skin Diseases issue from an wahesiiby condition of 
the ge ae are Blood Diseases.— 

IES cure Papo most obstinate 
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Interesting Account of the Healing of a 
Broken Leg. 


& PInkHanm, 
On the 23d of A I bad the 
wt on he having my leg bro en, in iy UR of Wil 
Sterns’s 34 store, by a case of 


— my knee =e the heel, and 
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Respectfull 
. ” HENRY LANDECKER. 
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Used all Kinds of Medicine. 
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JOSEPH OOOK AND 4HIS SsuUC- 
CESSORS. 


Joszra Coox’s last lecture in the course 
for the winter was given on Monday of this 
week and will be reported in next week’s 
paper. Ten lectures have been on the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism and the modern evi- 
dences of the supernatural. 

These lectures must excite sharp crit- 
icism from those who believe that the phe- 
nomena described are pure delusion or 
fraud. It should be understood that 
Joseph Cook does not himself decide that 
these wonderful phenomena are yet brought 
under the control of science, He describes 
them always with an “if.” Learned 
scientific men in England and Germany 
declare that the evidence is incontroverti- 
ble. What their eyes have seen they be- 
lieve. But as many, quite as many schol- 
ars, perhaps after less investigation than 
has been made by Crooke and Zdllner, 
believe them to be stupendous frauds. 
They refuse to believe that matter has been 
made to pass through matter, or that knots 
have been tied in an endless string, except 
by legerdemain. This may beso. Joseph 
Cook does not deny it. The presumption 
is strongly against the genuineness of some 
of these physical phenomena. Still it is 
well to investigate them, and of other men- 
tal wonders connected with them there is 

no doubt. Joseph Cook does well to call 
attention to them; but too much stregs 
must not be put on some of them, It 
would be unfortunate if any one were seri- 
ously to bolster his faith in the supernat- 
ural upon them; for there is no little dan- 
ger that his faith might be lost in the very 
possible, if not probable, exposure of the 
worthlessness of that on which he rested. 

It is unfortunate for faith in these 
marvels that they have been so connected 
by Professor Zillner with the notion of a 
fourth dimension of space. Correspond- 
ents have asked us: What is this fourth 
dimension of space? We answer: There is 
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idea isinconceivable. But mathematicians, 
in search for new worlds to conquer, have 
raised the question: What would be the 
properties of matter if, instead of having 
the three dimensions of length, breadth, and 
hight, it had four or a dozen dimensions? 
They discover that, if thistimpossible were 
true, a closed bag, or bladder, could be 
turned wrong side out without untying 
the string, and that any quantity of other 
absurdities would happen. But, of course, 
e@vhen the impossible happens the absurd 
will follow. It needs no mathematician to 
tell us that. “Common sense tells us that 
space can have hight, length, and breadth, 
and nothing more. Space of four dimen- 
sions contradicts common sense. ZélJner 
may tell us that an imaginary creature of 
only two dimensions, living in a plane sur- 
face only, could have no idea of the third 
dimension above and below him. We 
reply that such a creature, having no top 
side and bottom side, with their rela- 
tions to the third dimension, is inconceiv- 
able. We refuse to discuss what is in its 
terms incomprehensible and excluded. 

We have already announced that Mr. 
Cook will intermit his lectures fora year 
or two, while absentin Europe. He will 
be greatly missed and his place cannot 
well be filled. Still, the proposal to con- 
tinue the course with lectures by leading 
scholars, on various topics of religious in- 
terest, has our heartiest approval. We are 
anxious that on this platform the great 
themes of philosophy and religion shall 
continue to be discussed in a reverent 
spirit. We know of no other way in 
which thc best results of the latest studies 
of theism, revelation, inspiration, and 
biblical history, archeology, and doctrine 
can be so well brought before the people. 
We trust the committee to whom the selec- 
tion of speakers is committed will exercise 
great wisdom in supplying the Monday Lec- 
tureship until Mr. Cook’s return. 


THE FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 


THE controversy between the President 
and the Democracy in both houses of Con- 
gress, at the extra session, related to the 
laws enacted by Congress in 1870 and 1871, 
and incorporated into the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, for regulating the 
election of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Democrats took the 
ground, as they have always done, that 
these laws are unconstitutional. Having 
in vain tried to repeal them, they then re- 
sorted to the trick of defeating their oper- 
ation, by refusing to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds to carry them into effect. The 
judgment of the people, as given by the 
elections of last fall, was a timely and just 
rebuke of this revolutionary action on the 
part of the Democracy. 

Last week the Supreme Court of the 
United States had occasion to express an 
opinion as to the constitutionality of these 
laws. The laws provide for Federal super- 
visors of election when members of the 
House of Representatives are to be elected, 
and assign certain duties to marshals and 
deputy marshals of the United States. 
They vest in the Circuit Courts of the 
United States the power to appoint these 
supervisors, and state under what circum- 
stances and in what manner such appoint- 
ments shall be made, defining the powers 
and duties of these officers. They specify 
what acts shall be deemed offenses against 
these laws, and provide for their trial and 
punishment by the courts of the United 
States. There is nothing partisan in the 
legislation. The whole object is to guard 
the elections referred to against the perpe- 
tration of frauds. The necessity for thus 
legislating was suggested by the great 
Democratic fraud in this city in 1868. 

The Supreme Court, in the two cases 
upon which it last week passed judgment, 
referred to the several sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States which 
contain these laws, and gave its sanction to 
their constitutional validity. Thisendsthe 
question, These laws, until repealed, are 
to be obeyed, and the Government must 
be furnished with the means for their en- 
forcement. The Democrats may seek their 
repealon the ground of their being inex- 

pedient, and may repeal them, if they can; 
but the decision of the Supreme Court 








not any fourth dimension of space. The 
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The clause of the Constitufion upon 
which this decision rests reads as follows: 

“‘The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress 4 
at any time by law makeor alter su 
regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators.” 

The laws in question were enacted, as 
the Court justly holds, in the exercise of 
the power here granted to Congress. Con- 
gress is competent to make al/ regulations 
relating to the times, places, and manner of 
choosing senators and representatives, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing senators, 
and, should it see fit to exercise this power 
fully, all state laws on the subject would be 
superseded. Congress is equally compe- 
tent to “alter” or add to any regulations 
which state legislatures have made. As 
the Court said: ‘‘ Congress has a supervisory 
power over the subject, and may either 
make entirely new regulations, or add to, 
alter, or modify the regulations made by 
the states.” What Congress did was sim- 
ply to make additions to the existing state 
regulations, without superseding them; 
thereby cfeating new rules of action and 
imposing new duties. Inall this there is 
no collision with state rights or state 
authority, for the moment Congress acts 
upon a subject, where it has jurisdiction, 
the Constitution makes state authority 
subordinate to its action. 

Mr. Justice Field dissents from the opin- 
ion of the Court, holding the laws to be 
unconstitutional. That he would thus 
dissent might have been guessed before- 
hand. Though appointed to his present 
office by a Republican President, he has 
become a Democrat of the extreme state- 
rights school. He is talked of as a possi- 
ble candidate of the party for the next 
Presidency, and, unless we misjudge him, 
his ears are open to theidea. There is no 
doubt that in respect to state rights he 
fully embodies the prevalent views of the 
**Solid South” and no small portion of 
the Democrats at the North. Fortunately, 
these views did not prevail among those 
who conquered the Rebellion. Had they 
prevailed, the conquest would not have 
been achieved and the Union would have 
been dissolved. The people should see to 
it that they are kept just where the victory 
of arms and the Constitution itself place 


them. 
————E— ES 


GEOLOGISTS IN HEAVEN. 


Waar can we do-with our friend, ‘J. 
P. L.,” the Pennsylvania geologist, who 
writes to The Christian Register? Hejhds 
read our little defense of President Hitch- 
cock as a geologist and a Christian, and 
says it is true that he turned from the 
Unitarian to the Evangelical faith; but that 
“occurred sixty years ago” and has no 

gnificance. 





si 

‘«But no one will be likely to doubt that 

the venerable geologist and theologian, set 
free from the traditions and duties of the 
flesh, would now teach both an advanced 
geology and a liberal Cashin hardly 
reco, ble by those who re: behind 
to lament his translation from this realm 
of side-lights, greatly to his personal advan- 
tage.” 
Being ourselves yet in this ‘‘realm of 
side-lights,” where “‘ liberal Christianity” 
is not so self-evident as it is in the “‘ Good 
Lands” to which President Hitchcock has 
gone, we may be pardoned for doubting 
the above statement. ‘‘J. P. L.” exclaims, 
in pity of the dead: 

“« Alas for our lost friends who received’ 
their apotheet? before the discoveries of 
Leidy, Hayden, Cope, and Marsh could te 
published and discussed! . . . What 
can a geologist care for the rest and glory 
of Heaven until some one has explained to 
him the cabalistic meaning of the <Arch- 


clenes AS here, a ont pond. ney 4. 
pe develop not ying the 
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exiled on the wedding- t. To die is to 
be sent away + pm SATS dg 


ceiving one’s diploma.” 

We do not pity the dead geologists quite 
somuch. We presume there will be new 
discoveries even after Leidy, Hayden, Cope, 
and Marsh, and ‘‘J. P. L.” have gone to 
the Good Lands or the Bad; and we have 
hope for the future with Cato, who declared 
himself ‘‘ strongly persuaded that I shall 
then only begin to live when I hive to exist 
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in the present world.” And so we recall 
that President Hitchcock, in his sermons, 
sofar from deprecating death, seemed to 
long for it, as opening to him untrammeled 
facilities for his favorite studies. 

We are glad to see that “J. P. L.” yields 
to us that President Hitchcock was 
a ‘professional geologist”; but it says 
we have “‘no experimental consciousness 
of the difference between professional 
and professorial men of science.” Perhaps 
so; but how does “J. P. L.” know? We 
have editorial writers on Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT who are or have been professors of 
geology and professional geologists—“* field- 
workers.” We think we know the differ- 
ence, and yet we do not admit that the fol- 
lowing description of the effect of pro- 
fessional work is anything more than an 
amusing piece of assumption. 

‘Such work must be pursued exclusively, 
for many years, in many different districts, 
and in the cultivation of all branches of 
the science, before its liberalizing influence 
can produce that complete and permanent 
change of opinion as to the theology of the 
Middle Ages which it is sure sooner or 
later to accomplish.” 

“J. P. L.” may congratulate himself that 
his own conversion from Orthodoxy to this 
liberal Christianity took place ‘not sixty 
years ago, itis true, but thirty years, and 
before Leidy, Hayden, Cope, and Marsh 
had made their discoveries, and several 
years before Hayden had opened the 
wonders of the Bad Lands. So modern 
geology did not convert him, and we have 
no reason to believe that it has converted 
Hitchcock in Heaven. 








THE NEGOTIATION WITH THE UTE 
INDIANS. 


Secretary Scuvunrz is understood to have 
effected an arrangement with the fifteen 
chiefs of the Ute nation of Indians, by 
which they agree to cede to the United 
States their reservation in Colorado, and 
the United States agree to grant to each 
head of a family 160 acres of agricultural 
land and a like amount of grazing land, 
and one-half of this quantity to each single 
person. The land thus granted is to be set 
apart for these Indians, and the title given 
is to be a fee simple to each Indian. The 
titleis to beinalienable for twenty-five years 
and the land to be untaxable for the same 
period. The Indians are to select their 
own locations, in certain districts named in 
the stipulation. The Government is to 
survey the lands and issue patents to the 
Indians in severalty. As soon as the 
several tribes of the Ute nation shall have 
accepted this arrangement, the Government 
isto pay in cash to the Indians the annui- 
ties now provided for by law, amounting 
at this time to $60,000, and as much more 
as Congress shall see fit to appropriate. In 
addition to this, the Utes are to receiv~ an 
annuity of $50,000, to be distributed among 
them per capita, and their present annuity 
of $25,000 is to be continued. The whole 
number of these Indians is a little more 
than four thousand, and what they sur- 
render to the Government is their reserva- 
tion in Colorado, amounting to nearly 
twelve millions of acres of land. 

To give effect to this agreement, which 
has not the technical character of a treaty, 
Congress must pass the requisite laws, and 
the Indians, as tribes, must ratify the action 
of their chiefs. We earnestly hope that 
this bargain will not fail of going into 
effect. It is a good bargain for the Gov 
ernment; and will be good for the Indians, 
if all its conditions are faithfully kept with 
them. Their tribal title to the reservation 
in Colorado is simply one of occupancy. 
They have no power fo sell their lands, ex- 
cept to the Government. They cannot 
divide -these lands in severalty among 
themselves, or sell them to individuals and 
give a good title to them. It is their occu- 
pation title which they will surrender, with- 
out war and, so far as we can see, without 
injustice. The Government gains the 
whole reservation free from this title, less 
whatever portions of it, if any, may be 
allotted to the Indians in severalty under 
an absolute title, protected by the authority 
of law. These lands, when the negotiation 
goes into effect, will no longer be burdened 
with the Indian title, and will, hence, be 
subject to the disposal of the Government, 
without this source of embarrassment, 
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The Ute question, so far as the white peo- 
ple of Colorado are concerned, will thus be 
happily settled. 

We believe also that the question will be 
settled in the best manner possible so far 
as the Utes themselves are concerned. Each 
head of a family is to become an individual 
proprietor of three hundred and twenty 
acres of land, and each single person is to 
be such a proprietor of one-half of this 
amount; and the Government is to aid the 
Utes in commencing and pursuing farming 
operations upon these lands. And, that 
they may not be cheated out of their lands 
by the intrigues of white people, and that 
the lands msy not be sold for taxes, the 
titles are to be inalienable for twenty-five 
years and the lands non-taxable for the same 
period, The theory of this arrangement is 
to give these Indians a positive, absolute, 
and exclusive interest in the soil; not asa 
tribe or tribes, but as individual land- 
owners and landholders, under the protec- 
tion oflaw. These individuals will own the 
lands by as perfect a title as can be made. 
The general practice of the Government, 
in assigning reservations to Indians, has 
been to give them merely a tribal title of 
occupancy, retaining the fee in itself. In 
this case, however, the Indians will be 
settled upon their lands, and receive 
patents therefor, to all intents and pur- 
poses, like other people. The Government 
will deal with them in this respect as so 
many individuals, and guarantee their land- 
tenure as an individual tenure. 

Individual ownership of the land occu- 
pied by Indians, instead of tribal and com- 
munal possession of a common territory, 
without such ownership, is, in our judg- 
ment, an indispensable condition in soly- 
ing the so-called Indian problem. Such 
ownership is to all men the surest stimu- 
lus to industry in improving land. It 
gives a permanent home. It creates the 
necessity for labor, in order to live on the 
products of the soil. It arrests and super- 
sedes the habits of savage life. It liftsthe 
occupant and owner above the level of the 
mere hunter and the fisherman. It is a 
most material help to civilization. It 
strengthens and solidifies the family tie 
and tends to make a well-ordered commu- 
nity. If the Indians of this country are 
ever to be fitted for United States citizen- 
ship, enjoying all the rights and subject to 
all the responsibilities belonging to the 
status, their communal system of land 
occupancy, with no absolute title to the 
land they occupy, must give place to the 
system of individual ownerships. This, 
sooner than anything else, will take them 
off from the charity list and make them 
self-supporting. It will limit the area of 
the land they occupy, much of which un 
der the reservation system is of no use to 
them and of no use to anybody else. We 
are heartily glad that Secretary Schurz has 


made this good beginning in the applica— ; 


tion of a very simple and yet very impor- 
tant idea. Our earnest hope is that all the 


e@ conditions will be supplied to makeit a 


complete success, and that the same theory 
will be applied to other Indians just as 
rapidly as possible. 


Eilitovial Dotes, 


Reason, we trust, affects us. When The 
Observer seemed to bring forth evidence to 
prove that what we had stated about the prey- 
alence of the doctrine of evolution was not 
true, then we were concerned, and took pains 
to meet~its evidence. But abuse we care 
nothingabout. We have no answer in kind to 
make to ribaldry. The Observer takes up a late 
article contributed to Taz [NpEPENDENT, under 
the author’s name, speaks of it constantly as 
an editorial utterance of THE INDEPENDENT, 
in connection with it misquotes and misrepre- 
sents THE INDEPENDENT, and then proceeds to 
pour abuse on the writer of that article. He 
isa “toad,” a “‘snake in thegrass,’’a “lunatic,” 
a “‘sneak,” a ‘‘fool,’” guilty of “skepticism ” 
and ‘‘blasphemy.’’ The two columns contain 
not one single honest attempt to mect a single 
point. Nothing but bare abuse and charges of 
God-dishonoring heresy. That it does not try to 
be honest is seen in the fact that it begins by 
quoting as the assertion of THE INDEPENDENT 
that “‘ man, so far as his physical structure is 
concerned, was evolved from irrational ani- 
mals,’’ when all we said was that that is now 
the general teaching of the best scientific 
euthorities. In this field of abuse The Observer 
is easily eur master. We have no ambition te 
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compete with it. And we are not hurt by it. 
The Observer may cry “‘ fool ’’ or “ heretic ”’ all 
it pleases. It will hurt us no more than Presi- 
dent Hitchcock was hurt, forty years ago, 
when The Observer was in just this same way 
calling him infidel and atheist, because he 
taught differently from The Observer about the 
age of the world and the universality of the 
Flood. But President Hitchcock lived to see 
his views accepted by all Christian faith and 
to be honored as a sound defender of Chris- 
tianity. The Observer is simply consistent with 
its old spirit and history, all through the years 
when it has been bitter against the novelties 
of revivals, geology, and anti-slavery. It was 
to be expected that it would not hesitate to 
raise the opprobrium of heresy, skepticism, 
and blasphemy, although it knows full well 
that we accept heartily the Bible as contain- 
ing a revelations of God, and the early creeds 
which formulated the Christian faith. But, if 
it asks us to declare that we believe everything 
in its Westminster Confession and the attend- 
ent Catechisms, we refuse ; and, nevertheless, 
trust that we may be found as good Christians as 
The Observer. Or, if The Observer claims a mo- 
nopoly of the term for its style of ‘‘ Christian,” 
then we shall be content to love God and our 
fellow-men, and try to practice what is gentle- 
manly. 


In a note to The Advance Dr. Leonard Bacon 
puts very clearly the objection, from policy, to 
the renomination of General Grant. He sees 
perfectly well that there is in itself no objec- 
tion to electing the most distinguished Amer- 
ican citizen living to the presidency as many 
times as the people may wish, and that General 
Grant’s character and experience are no bar to 
his selection ; but the question is one of wis- 
dom, and on this point Dr. Bacon presents 
these two points : 


‘* First, President Grant’s first term produced 
that schism in the Republican party which 
made Horace Greeley a Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency. 

“* Secondly, President Grant’s second term re- 
sulted in that political reaction which almost 
defeated the election of President Hayes, and 
which has given the control of Congress in 
both houses to the Democratic party. 

“In the face of these two facts, so full of 
meaning, does it seem likely that, if Gen. Grant 
should G nominated for a third term, the Re- 
publican party, or the people without regard 
to party, would rally enthusiastically to his 
support ?”’ 

He concludes that Grant’s renomination would 
probably greatly increase Tilden’s chance of 
an election. 


Tus figures published in the Tribune of this 
eity giving the presidential preferences of the 
county and township committeemen in Penn- 
sylvania, show that Senator Blaine is over- 
whelmingly the first choice of Republicans in 
that state as a candidate for the Presidency. 
These figures are given in response to acircu- 
lar sent by the Tribune to every member of all 
the county and town Republican committees 
inthe state. Assuming them to be correct, 
then the preference for Senator Blaine, as 
compared with General Grant, is more than 
four to one; and yet, under the dispensation 
of the Harrisburg Convention, the delegates to 
the Chicago Convention are instructed and ex- 
pected to give a solid vote for the latter. It 
does not necessarily follow from these figures 
that Senator Blaine ought to be nominated, 
since it may be true that neither. the Senator 
nor General Grant would, on the whole, be 
the best candidate. There may be a better 
candidate than either. Be this as it may, it is 
perfectly clear that the action of the Harrisburg 
Convention does not, as it should have done, 
represent the prevailing sentiment of Republic- 
ans in Pennsylvania. It represents Senator 
Cameron, rather than the Republican party, in 
that state. He manipulated the convention 
and made it subservient to his own purposes. 
We confess a very strong distaste for this 
mode of nominating -presidential candidates. 
It is carrying the “machine” doctrine to a 
most unwarrantable extent. 


Tue select committee of the House of 
Representatives on the interoceanic canal 
think that it is “‘ the right of the United States 
to have the possession, direction, control, and 
government of any canal, railroad, or other 
artificial communication to be constructed 
across the Isthmus connecting the American 
continents, for the transfer of vessels and car- 
goes from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean.”? The President, in his special mes- 
sage to the Senate, though not speaking quite 
so strongly, substantially concurs with this 
opinion. We do not understand upon what 
principle these imposing declarations are 
made. The states of Central America, through 
whichthis canal must be built, if at all, are in- 
dependent sovereignties, as much so as the 
United States; and, though not as powerful, 
they have the same right of self-direction with- 
in their own territory. If they choose to 
build a canal across the Isthmus for commer- 
cial purposes, or to grant the right of way toa 
chartered company, whether charterd in 
Europe or in this country, we do net see that 





they would invade any right of the United 
States. If the territory belonged to Great 
Britain or France, and it were proposed by 
either country to construct a canal across it, 
or to charter a company for this purpose, 
would the United States inform the govern- 
ment of either of these nations that no such 
canal should be built unless it was placed un- 
der their control? We presume not. This 
Government would not talk so to any first-class 
nation. It ought not to talk thus to any 
nation. The Central American States are not 
under the protectorate of the United States, 
and have the full power to grant the right of 
way across theirterritory to whom they please. 
They are sovereign states; not by ourgrace and 
favor, but without either. Their territory is 
their own, and it is simply foolish to assume 
that the United States can rightfully dictate 
the terms upon which a canal may be built 
across it. 


Tue Senate of Virginia last week passed a 
preamble and resolutions sharply condemning 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Judge Coles, 
acounty judge of that state, indicted in the 
United States Oourt of Judge Rives, for viola- 
ting the “Civil Rights Law’’ of Congress in 
refusing to allow colored men to serve on 
juries. The Supreme Court held the law to 
be constitutional, and, hence, remanded the 
case back to Judge Rives, to be disposed of 
according to its provisions. The Virginia 
Senate, however, thinks that this decision 
threatens the very existence of the state gov- 
ernments. The decision, undoubtedly, proceeds 
on the principle that no state officer and no in- 
dividual person, whether an officer or not, can 
violate a constitutional law enacted by Con- 
gress without being exposed to its penalty. If 
this threatens the existence of the state gov- 
ernments, then so be it. It so happens that 
the Constitution declares that all the laws en- 
acted by Congress in pursuance of its authori- 
ty are a part of ‘‘ the supreme law of the land,"’ 
and that ‘“‘the judges in every state shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” Any notion about state governments that 
disputes the authority of Congress, when act- 
ing within its sphere, had better be laid aside, 
since it disputes the authority of the Constitu- 
tion itself. There are no state governments 
in this Union upon which the constitutional 
laws of Congress may not operate, and no 
state officers who can with impunity disobey 
such laws. This principle is as old as the Con- 
stitution itself, and what the Supreme Court 
has done is simply to apply it to the case be- 
fore the Court. 


..+.'* Congregationalism is going to pleces.” 
So says The Christian Leader, which seems to 
think that Universalism will gather the frag- 
ments. Its evidence is that a church in 
Traverse City, Mich., has adopted a very brief 
creed, in whose seven articles are some phrases 
suspiciously like some in the Universalist 
Winchester Confession of three articles. The 
chief point of resemblance is in the fourth 
article, in which we put in Italics the words 
identical with the third article of the Win- 
chester Confession : 

‘* We believe that goodness and true happiness 

are inseparably connected, and that Christian 
character should be the test of churchmem- 
bership.” — 
We think it likely that the one who compiled 
the Traverse City creed had seen the West- 
minster Confession, and took painsto get in 
his creed all that was good in the Universalist 
one. But that fact does not call for such 
jubilation. 


...-The principle on which Dr. George D. 
Boardman defends the duty of total absti- 
nence isa sound one. He says: 

‘What may be right for one land or age 
may be not for another. I have no doubt that 
the permitted wines of the New Testament 
were intoxicating ; but to-day the Church is 
1800 years older, and we have made an ad- 
vance in the matter of temperance.”’ 


That is true. To our mind,it is beyond ques- 
tion that the wine of Christ’s time was all in- 
toxicating ; and we hold that the standard of 
the moral sense of the Church has risen on 
this subject, as on slavery, since the days of 
the apostles. But when Dr. Boardman comes 
to apply this principle to capital punishment, 
we think he fails, because the moral sense of 
the community still approves and, we think, 
always will approve the death penalty for 
murder. 

* ,,..Chancellor Howard Crosby says,in 7/ig 
Christian at Work, that ‘‘a man who should 
teach the annihilation or restoration of the 
wicked could not preach as a Presbyterian 
minister.’? Does not that depend on the pres- 
bytery somewhat? How is it in the Troy 
Presbytery? And when the Synod of Albany 
has rebuked the Presbytery for allowing a 
pastor to preach that doctrine in one of its 
leading pulpits, what more do we hear of it? 
He also says that ‘“‘a man who should teach 
that the Scriptures had mistakes and false- 
hoods in them could not preach as a Presbyte- 
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rian minister.” It is very likely that he could 
not, under the Standards; but whether he 
would be deposed would depend not on the 
Standards so much as on the courts. It did 
not work so in Professor Swing’s case. 


....The Spectator says that “there has been 
no creed ever held by any number of people that 
has not expressed itself through art of some 
kind.” For Calvinism it cites ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ as a true work of art ; but gives up 
“ Paradise Lost,” as not written by a Calvinist. 
Milton, notwithstanding a certain theological 
tractate on the Trinity, wrote in the pure 
spirit of Calvinism, and nothing less than Cal- 
vinism is drawn in the art of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 
As well say that President Edwards was not 
a Calvinist, because he left behind him a 
treatise on the Trinity, on which his son wrote 
the injunction that it was ‘‘not to be pub- 
lished,” an injunction which has been obeyed 
by his editors. 


....The Catholic Telegraph quotes our report 
of a public discussion between Protestants 
and Catholics in Montreal, in which the 
Protestant champion declared that ‘‘there 
is no such thing as a small sin’’; and it appeals 
to us, ‘‘Come, now, Mr. INDEPENDENT,”’ and 
asks us if a rich man, stealing a poor man’s 
only loaf, is not guilty of a biggersin than the 
youngster that helps himself, without permis- 
sion, from his mother’s preserve jar. To 
which we give a good Protestant answer, in 
the words of the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism: ‘*Some sins in themselves, and by 
reason of several aggravations, are more 
heinous in the sight of God than others.” 

...-The story is an old one of the eccentric 
minister who undertook to awaken his drowsy 
congregation by shouting “Fire! fire!” A 
priest named Freithof, in Buldersheim, Ger- 
many, tried the experiment on his people lately, 
with unfortunate results. After his alarming 
exclamation had awakened the sleepers, he 
continued: “Yes, fire in purgatory and in 
hell for people that cannot keep awake to 
hear the Word of God.’”? But the incident 
made so much disturbance that Priest 
Freithof was brought before the local courts, 
and fined a couple of dollars for disturbing the 
public peace. 

....There has been plenty of time for The 
Sunday-school Times to hear from Professor 
George Rawlinson since our exposure of his 
astonishing defense in its columns of an early 
tentative translation, long ago given up by 
by everybody, of Nebuchanezzar’s inscription, 
in which there was at first imagined to be a 
reference to his insanity. We should we glad 
to hear what Professor Rawlinson can say in 
reply. Itis difficult to see how he can escape 
being held guilty of a willful misstatement of 
fact for a theological purpose. 

....We are sorry tosee in The Missionary 
Herald a paragraph about Keshub Chunder 
Sen which grossly misrepresents his position 
and that of his church. We have read the 
organ of the Brahmo Somaj, The Christian 
Mirror, carefully for years, and we ‘see no 
ground for the statement that the society is 
‘launching forth on a sea of the wildest 
fanaticism.’’ Properly interpreted, there has 
nothing appeared which need give serious ap- 
prehension. 

....A correspondent of The Churchman 
thinks there is an Irish bull in the child’s 
prayer 

“IfI should die before I wake, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take,” 
and he wants it changed thus : 
“If I should die, and not awake,”’ 
It would be as easy to pry the sun off its cen- 
ter as to make the change. 

....Senator Burnside’s bill for regulating 
the public schools in the District of Columbia, 
which has been passed by the Senate, enumer- 
ates thirty-one specific social virtues on some 
one of which the teacher shall on each day give 
an oral lesson. Many of these virtues are so 
nearly alike and all of them so common in the 
root from which they proceed that it will be 
found very difficult to carry out the Senator’s 
programme. 

....“*D. F. B.,” tn The United Presbyterian, 
talks of the work of the Liberal Leagues in 
opposing religious instruction in the public 
schools, and says that “‘some religious news- 
papers—THE INDEPENDENT specially—gave the 
movement comfort and assistance.”’ That is 
hardly correct. We anticipated the Leagues on 
that subject, and they came to our assistance 
in a way with which we did not wholly 
sympathize. 

....Senator Edmunds has made no attempt 
to get the presidential nomination. There is 
no canvass for him. But his name, simply on 
his merits, is being rapidly brought before the 
public, and with universal approval. His 
nomination, if it might be, would be a proof 
that sterling merit may, after ail, be more then 
a match for political arts. 


.---lt is frequently said that New York is 
the pivotal state in the next presidential 
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election, because its thirty-five electoral votes 
will turn the seale one way or the other. It 
is well to remember that this is so only upon 
the supposition that the Republicans carry 
all the Northern and Western states, with one 
or two exceptions, 


+++» The Statistical Bureau of Massachusetts 
reports 7,233 divorces in that state in the last 
nineteen years, which is an average of one 
divorce to thirty-six marriages, and, though 
bad enough, shines in comparison with the 
record in Vermont, Rhode Island, and espe- 
cially Connecticut, in which the average is one 
divorce to eleven marriages. 


.. +» The Interior regards the first chapters of 
Genesis as historical; but “ not historical in the 
same sense that the books of Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, the Acts of the Apostles, and other 
parts of detailed specific and exact history are 
so.” They are very compact, and may have a 
profundity of meaning, not at first perceived. 


....If the Democrats in Congress are not 
insane, they will hesitate no longer in passing 
the billto pay to the United States marshals 
their dues. The decision of the Supreme 
Court as to the Federal election laws ought to 
sharpen the sense of even the dullest Demo- 
crat. 


-.»-Dr. Talmage, whose church has a mort- 
gage debt against it of $59,554, proposes that 
his friends throughout the country should help 
pay the debt, by each sending him a dollar. 
Were all his friends to respond to the sug- 
gestion, the debt would undoubtedly be paid. 


----It is a sign of returning sense that at 
the election in Oakland, last week, whichis the 
Brooklyn of San Francisco, the Citizens’ ticket, 
which represents the law-and-order men, com- 
pletely routed the Workingmen’s ticket, which 
represents the rowdy element of society. 


....Senator Sharon last week told the Sen- 
ate that the reason for his repeated absences 
from the Senate Chamber was the urgency of 
his private business. Why then didn’t the man 
resign his office, and make room for some one 
who would attend to its duties? 


..».Now that the Federal election laws have 
been declared to be valid, the Democrats of the 
Senate are proposing to change them, so as to 
weaken their force. They will need a Demo- 
cratic President to do this. 

-++eThe ‘‘stvikers” for higher wages are 
in various parts of the country again repeat- 
ing the folly of other years. To learn from 
experience seems not to be one of their 
habits. 





Lublisher’s D epartment. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 

Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
* Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


PRING HATS. 

Knox the hatter is out with his new and 
superb styles of gentlemen’s hats. Knox has 
made a remarkable hit this time, and he will 
command the best trade, as usual. Itrequires 
but one glance at the beautiful spring hat of 
Knox to make any man of taste perfectly 
happy! ‘*That’sit!’’ is the universal excla- 
mation; and the old hat has to go—into the 
waste-basket. The patronsof Knox are gen- 
tlemen from four years old up to ninety- 
nine ;and you can always pick them out of 
any crowd by one look at their hats. Knox 
has been in the hat business at least thirty 
years, some fay forty, and some even say—we 
won’t name it ; and yet Knox is as young look- 
ing, and as arp and as happy as over. 
Knox has a host of friends, and we are among 
them. Knox keeps his prices down, makes 
the best hats, and pleases everybody ; and that 
is the great secret of his success. Knox will 
attend to his fashionable friends in one-half of 
the city—up-town—at his magnificent estab- 
lishment in the Fifth Avenue Hotel building, 
and to his fashionable friends in the other 
half of the city—down-town—and to the peo- 
~ generally, at his old stand at the corner of 

roadway and Fulton Street. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue Yale Glee Club is announced to give a 
concert at Steinway Hall, this week (Thursday 
evening), for the benefit of the Yale Navy, 
which is at present looking for more money, 
as well as more muscle. The recent concert 
by the same Club, at Chickering Hall, was 
both an artistic as well as financial success, 
and the coming one is likely to prove none the 
less 80. 


Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music’’ will be sung by 
the Oratorio Society, at St. George’s Church, 
Stuyvesant Square, on the occasion of their 
fourth public rehearsal, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 17th, and at the fourth concert, on the 
following Thursday evening. 














Tue Robinson Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, of Summit County, Col., has a capital 
stock of $10,000,000, divided tnto 200,000 shares, 
at$l0 each. Mr. George D. Roberts isthe presi- 
dent. and the principal offices of the Company 
are sae 56 Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, 
this city. 





Tue [ron Silver Mining Company, situated 
at Leadvilie, Col., has a capital stock of ten 
million dollars, The par value is twenty dol- 
lars per share. The stock is unassessable. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
a  ——— — — 


Many retail clothing stores pay their sales- 
men “ premiums” and commissions on unde- 
sirable garments. This plan keeps the sales- 
man on the alert for working off upon the un- 
suspecting shopper the out-of-fashion and 
trashy goods of the house. Our reporter 
found one merchant who pays regular wages, 
as much for selling one thing as another, and 
as much for showing clothing as for selling it, 
and we are glad to name the man—Baldwin 
the Clother. When our readers are selecting 
wearing apparel for themselves, we advise 
them to ask the salesman if his employer pays 
commissions, ‘‘ premiums,’’ or a stated salary. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORE. 


THERE is one characteristic which is made 

singularly apparent in our insurance expe- 
rience, and that is, where acompany attains 
an inherent force or power of accumulation, 
its onward Momentum can be only exception- 
ally overcome by general adverse conditions. 
In the case of fire insurance, where an office 
has been growing for years, the maximum 
fire of a @entury may largely deplete its funds, 
yet such fire cannot destroy its vitality; but 
the simply stable office, remaining in a fixed 
condition through the years, disappears when 
the great conflagration comes. Fireinsurance 
companies have to meet other emergencies than 
exceptional fires, and by these they waste 
away and are destroyed more slowly, yet as 
surely, as by the quickly destructive flame. 
The year 1879 was a valuable one to the compa- 
nies. [t cost them a great deal of money—it is 
to be hoped that its value will not be lost with 
the money spent upon it ; and the value of the 
year just closed is not, through its furnishing 
any special enlightenment by one overwhelm- 
ing disaster, but by being a bad year, fire wise, 
premium-wise, and asset-wise. It was a year 
in which growing companies could not grow, 
and stable companies began to totter. It was 
a year which measured the processes of fn- 
surance better than any former twelvemonth. 
It disclosed more clearly than ever before the 
weakness in the best elements of existing in- 
surance strength. In 1878 there were com- 
panies which had power to overrule, as to 
their own case, the cirenmstances of the gen- 
era] situation. In 1879 the situation was about 
too much for nearly every company. 
In canacity to resist adverse conditions the 
Home Insurance Company of New York holds 
no second place, and its share in the struggle 
and conflict is interesting, as the ficht of a 
siant with the strongest of his foes. The 
Home began and ended the year as to risks 
and rates as follows: 





P ‘ Amount So Zeres. Premtums Thereon. 
an 1878. os $344, * 5 ¥ 
December Sist, 1879. 349,701,000 8,650,124 


The average premium on undetermined risks 
was 1.006 per cent. at the beginning of the 
qoer and 1.046 per cent. at the end of the year. 
/ith greater proportion of term risks in force, 
the unearned premium liability was $74,667 
greater at the end than at the beginning of 
the year; but the premium assets were $150,- 
771 greater, and, consequently, there were 
$76,304 more of earned premium in the risks 
remaining at the close of the year than at the 
beginaing of it, and by so much the premium 
account was improved. The risks written in 
1878 were at the average premium of 0,763; in 
1879 the average premium was 0.877, while 
the risks terminating in 1879 had an average 
premium of 0,826 ; and 5 cents additional pre- 
minum on $344,000,000 of insurance is $172,- 
000 additional to cover any hazard from 
any increase of average term of the 
general insurance, and the equilibrium in 
the Home’s general business is sufficiently 
well preserved to make the terminations about 
balance the new writings. Actual results, not 
theorizings, must determine the capability of 
the Home’s underwriting in respect to the 
conditions prevailing in 1879. We, therefore, 
note the premiums and losses of the last two 
years. They were respectively as follows: 





selma, oll tty 
1 b cnn cecescodesesens ‘ 207, 

isn Loncesed ondaneertee 2,519,040 34 1,493,218 32 
Excess of 1879........ $ 153,840 10 $ 285,584 83 


Thus, while — over two and a half 
millions of premium in 1879, with term insur- 
ance in force for which no premium was re- 
ceived, the net increase in loss as to premium 
was only $182,194.93 in the multiplied disasters 
of 1879. Sothecombined depression of the year 
was made incapable of effectually assailing 
even 24 per cent. of the Company’s established 
assets. e Home has shown itself, in man 
emergencies, as skillfully managed. We thin 
the management was never shown to better 
advantage thanin fighting the situation of 1879. 

The assets were $6,390,352.40 on the first of 
January, and $6,410,988. 11 on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. e inquiry sometimes made—Is it alto- 
gether a question of rates?—is properly an- 
swered in the affirmative ; yet the affirmative 
answer has this qualification: It is in 
some part a question of assets. A com- 
pany which is in any part dependent 
upon its premium, as a rate, to pay dividends 
on its capital, is ina different position from 
one whose partial dependence for dividend is 
upon premium as an asset. The Home is inde- 
pendent of rates as a payer of profit to capi- 
tal. Its dividend on capital paid last year, as 
in other years, was $300,000; the interest earn- 
ings of its assets were $332,878.84 ; so the in- 
come from assets pays the dividends and con- 
tributes to the company otherwise. 

The investments of the company are re- 
markably free from all occasion for adverse 
etiticism. This company escapes asset dilem- 
mas, as well as insurance dilemmas. The capi- 
ta] of $3,000,000 is placed in United States bonds 
at their par. On its $1,866,653 of loans on 
bondand mortgage there are but $500 of in- 
terest due, the temporary loans are secured by 
readily marketable collaterals, and all doubt- 
ful assets are removed to profit and loss ac- 

unt. 

Ont the end of the panic year of 1873 the 
Home had $4,852,697 of assets, with $238,987 of 
net surplus, on a $2,500,000 capital. During the 
neriod of depression it accumulated over amil- 
lion more of net surplus, whilc adding another 





half miliion to its capital; and so, advancing 


g query now is: at wi 
m’’? 


the “* boo 

To the foregoing history of the Home in 1879 
it may be added that from its organization, 
April 13th, 1853, it has been governed by a firm 
and steady policy of management, which has 
carried the Company upward and onward, 
without recourse to any shifting expedients. 
In the twenty-seven years of its career, periods 
of extraordinary fire occurrence appear but as 
momentary retardations of a continuous ad- 
vance e whole account sums up to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1879, $45,887,470 ofpremiums received, 
with $28,487,370 of losses paid. Its stock cap- 
ital has “"— as its business revenue has 
grown, and in greater proportion; and, though 
its latest figures disclose the weakening posi- 
tion of the general fire insurance field, the evi- 
dence is presented that the Home is to-day 
stronger than ever against the peril of fire. 


Home Insurance Co. or New York. 
1853. 1879. 
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* This includes an assessment made on the stock- 
holders to reinstate the capital after the Chicago fire. 


—American Exchange and Review. 
AFTER ALL, THE “WORLD MOVES.” 


A QUARTER of a century ago the number of 
persons even in peel om | capitals to whom it 
would have occu: to think of seeking for an 
artistic charm and an esthetic meaning in a 
tea-urn or a soup-tureen, a coffee-pot or a set 
of knives and forks, when they set about sup- 
plying themselves with ‘‘ household stuff,’’ 
was about equal to the number of students of 
Parsee theology or Sanskrit poetry among us. 
A business house which should have devoted 
itself then—as the house of Theodore B. Starr, 
late firm of Starr & Marcus, of 206 Fifth Ave., 
in this city, now does—to meet and develop 
an educated demand for “beauty in use” 
would soon have reached the limits of its 
market, and, with them, of its credit and its 
prosperity. To-day noone dreams of dealing 
with such a house who does not go there pre- 
pared to find his taste and his intelligence 
stimulated by the mere process of what used 
to be the prosaic operation of “ shopping.” 
No more striking proof exists of the progress 
which, as a people, we have made, and are 
daily making, in the arts which, as the classic 
oet puts it, ‘soften our moral natures and 
orbid us to be brutal.’’ The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is worthy of study, because it 
shows us what has been done in this direction 
in other lands and other ages. Warerooms 
such as those of Theodore B. Starr are not 
less worthy of a visit, because they show us 
what is doing now in our own country. 











Tue following dispatch hasbeen received at 
the office of the Barcelona Mining Company, 
of Nevada, in this city: 
‘¢ Betmont, NeEv., March 13th. 

“To W. F. Leon, New York City: 
“ Have made a rich strike on the seventy- 
five-foot level. The blast assays make a show- 
ing of $2,199 and $198 a ton in Barcelona, 

“W.8. Burorp, Superintendent.” 


Tus Green Mountain Gold Mining Co. have 
declared another monthly dividend of five 
cents a share. This is the tenth dividend 
declared in nine months, and $45,000 is now 
in the treasury for increasing the mill power 
to one hundred stamps, the present capacity 
being thirty-two stamps. ith this milling 
facility and the amountof ore in sight, the 
prospects of the Company seem very en- 
couraging. ~ 


On the last page will be noticéd the adver- 
tisement of the Sohmer Piano, well known the 
country over as a first-class piano and manu- 
factured by Sohmer & Co., of 149 to 155 East 
14th Street, this city. This firm make grand, 
square, and upright pianos. The instru- 
ments have been warmly recommended bv 
artists  mrggp refined musical taste. Full 
particulars regarding these pianos may be 
obtained at the warerooms, on 14th Street, or 
from full descriptive catalogues, which will be 
sent free upon application. 











Tue following telegram was received to-day 
from the superintendent’s office of the Sir 
Roderick Dhu Gold Mining Company: 

“Centra City, Dakota, March 10th, 1880. 
“ Jonn McGinnis, JR., 30 Broad Street, N. Y. 

‘Plates at twenty-stamp mill look splendid- 
ly. Bogle Mill at work. Ores far better 

(Signed) F. A. Bascock, Sup’t.”’ 


AN OMISSION. 


WE neglected to state in an article last week 
that Mr. Abraham Bogardus’s photograph gal- 
lery is at the corner of Broadway and 18th 
Street, New York Citv. 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and tlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Retabliched 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 
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with the panic and depression about it, the in- Mk. Joun ScHLEYER, the proprietor of the 
terestin, Wh ll it do in | Chilton (Wis.) Volksbote, 


a progressive German 
“ot, gratified us with the following : 

‘* With pleasure I add my testimonial to the 
Many already given in favor of 8ST. JacoB’sOm, 
which I had occasion to test personally. I 
suffered extreme pains in the back of my neck, 
which were almost unbearable. Having he 
of Sr. Jacop’s Ort, I dispatched one of my 
men to the nearest drug store, procured a 
bottle, and commenced to apply it at once. 
The pain subsided, and on the next morning I 
was all right again.”’ 

Mr. Pump REMLINGER, an old subscriber 


surrounding country, informed us the other 
day that his wife, who for two weary years 
had suffered with rheumatism in the shoulder, 
during which time she had been treated by 
several physicians, without success, had been 
completely cured by a single bottle of Sr. 
Jacos’s Om.—. (Ohio) Courier, Feb. 
18th, 1879. 





We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of all lovers of archery and other rational 
amusements to the card of John Wilkinson, of 
Chicago, known throughout the country as 
the headquarters of everything relating to 
scroll sawing. He last year made the archery 
business one of his specialties, and before the 
year closed his fame as a manufacturer and 
dealer in fine archery was fairly established. 
This year he has secured the services of Mr. J. 
O. Blake, late president of the Brooklyn 
Archery Club and the best long-range shot in 
the East, as the manager of this important 
branch of his business. Mr. Wilkinson is the 
Western depot for Horsman’s Archery, which 
is acknowledged by all the leading archers to 
be the best made anywhere. Mr. Wilkinson 
himself manufactures targets, quivers, tips, 
arin-guards, bows and arrows, Grayes’s Rubber 
Target Gun, etc. Of his ‘‘ practice arrows” he 
has arrangements for turning out five hun- 
dred dozen per week, and still is hardly able 
red up with the present demand from the 

6. 





THs Central Colorado Mine Developing 
Company, lately organized, bas a capital of 
half a million dollars, divided into 10,000 
shares, of $50 each. The office of the Compa- 
ny is at Leadville, and the officers are: Presi- 

dent, Judge John J. Henry, ster U. 8. 

Land Office; Vice-President, W. 8. Keyes, 

superintendent of Chrysolite and Little Chief 

Mines; Secretary, Thomas M. O’Brien ; Treas- 

urer, L. Ordean; and Solicitor, J. F. 

Frueauff, attorney at law. The purpose of 

the Company is to develop mines and to pur- 

chase interests in consideration of their devel- 

opment, and when developed to sell the same. 

Subscriptions are received, certificetes of* 
stock issued, and other information given by 

the solicitor of the Company, Mr. Frueauff, 

at 38 Wall Street, this city. 


Tue well-known house of Mills & Gibb, of 
408 and 410 Broadway, this city, are now busy 
with their spring business. Customers from 
in town and out of town can now examine the 
latest and freshest importations of laces, 
embrolderies, ribbons, crapes, Detions, cloaks, 
hosiery, underwear, gloves, curtains, white 
goods, and linens. These goods the firm sell 
in all sections of the country. The handsome 
fron structure at the corner of Broadway and 
Grand Street is being pushed rapidly along, 
and will be ready for occupation by the firm 
about July Ist. 


REMOVAL OF STATION D. 
Station-D of the New York Post-office is 
to be moved from its present location, in the 
Cooper Union Building, to larger and more 
commodious quarters, in the Plympton Build- 
ing. The present offices, which are next to 
the housefurnishing and handsome establish- 
ment of Edward D. Bassford, will be added to 
this concern, so as to afford facilities for the 
transaction of its constantly increasing busi- 
ness. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tae Great Hoimar 
Grrts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
WuitTmMan & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE well-known house of Best & Co., at 315 
Sixth Avenue, this city, makes a specialty of 
manufacturing and selling infants’ and chil- 
dren’s goods of every variety and from the 
highest priced to thelowest priced. Write for 
a catalogue, which containsa vast amount of 
information about children’s clothing. 


A GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 

















house its spring renovating, should bear in 
mind that the dear inmates of her house are 
more precious than many houses, and that 
their systems need cleansing, by purifying the 
blood, regulating the stomach and bowels, to 
prevent and cure the diseases arising from 
spring malaria and miasma; and she must 
know that there is nothing that wil) do it so 
perfectly and surely as Hop Bitters, the purest 
and best of medicines.— Concord (N. H.) Patriot. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BeEr Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious . It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

rties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
Pitions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CasweLi, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
Kew York. Sold by all druggists. 








Wm. H. Parrerson, Chicago, tried all Spring 
Waters. Was finally cured of Bright’s Disease 
by using Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure. 





to our paper and well known in the whole © 


Tue good housewife, when she is giving her — 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 




















A Lapy of education and respectability de- 
sires a position of trust, either in a public 
institution or gentleman’s family, at a mod- 
erate compensation. Best references given as 
to character and ability. Address ‘‘H,’’ “N- 
DEPENDENT Ofiice. 
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BUSINESS. NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 188 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


~ HANFORD’S — 


NONE SUCH anc: 


iS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no adulteration, no filling. Made from pure 
Grape Cream Tartar and finest Bicarb. Soda. Con- 
tains NOTHING ELSE. Is full weight. Goods forfeited if 
not as represented. AU other kinds contain a filling. 
Many are short weight. Sample of pure powder and 
test to detect filling, free by mail. Manufactured by 
GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. For sale by 
PARK & TILF ORD, Broadway and 21st Street. 


Blair’s , Pills. - Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. Sold at Dr ugglsts. 


IF You HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 
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FLOWER SEED PLanr 


Nts gare Shar FRUITS AND 


CARDEN EOUS! 





EsTAaBLISHED 1845. 


150 paces. Over 800 Illustrations, anda Conn 
Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed for “10 ym 

BLI“S ILLUSTRATED AMATEUR’S GUIDE 
THE FLOWER RSD KITCHEN GARDEN ~ ay 
invre practical eyed on —e than many high-priced 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 
varieties Bulbs and Planes, 500 varieties Vegetable Sceds, 
Varictics Potatoes. ete. 220 pages, over GOO illustrations, 2 double- 

age colored plates of ‘oe Price: paper covers, 35 cents; 

nee naa 1.00, 

BLIS’ ILL CSTRATED POTATO CATALOGUE. 
60 ae. A valuable treatise on the Potato and descriptive list of 
al! be gam varieties grown. Profusely illustrated. Price 
We eee b> 4 
L E. SOM, 34 Maide nLane, N. Y. City. 

le Poteet tee Color at lowes t prices. 


Highest Medals 


"RINCIPAL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


Sold by all Druggists 














Boston Journal, 
Philadelphia Times, 
Baltimore American, 
Cincinnati Commercial, 
Chicago Tribune, 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
San Francisco Bulletin, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Washington Star. 


We especially represent and solicit business for the 
daily papers named above. 


GEO.P.ROWELL& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., 


Printing House Square, Opposite the Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 





TREES AT HALF RATES, 


all of the best quality, at the former Nurseries of 


R. B. PARSONS & C0., 


at Flushing, L. L Re mock is first-class, aa ds 
braces s EET SHRUBS. EVER- 
GREENS, EHODODENDRONS, etc. 
"For Catal address 
FLUSHING, A. B. CRANE, Executor. 


— 


For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page: 26. 











PREPARED ONLY 


BY THE 


Liehig Laboratory 


AND 


CHEMICAL WORKS C0,, 


N. Y. and London. 


“My pationts derive marked and decided benefit froub it,’’ says Professor J. M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 
ery 


Prof. of Surg 


“From rapgated personal gl J a a nvigced that its use is highly beneficial. The 


able of any known tothe medical world,’ says 


of the Co 
Bie MOREE Roueier' AT CHRISTIS ON, M ». P hy sian to ler 3 Majesty the Queen, e 





‘THE EMPIRE GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 


The Best in the World. 


The only Drill Manufac- 
tured having a Positive 
Force-Feed for Grain 
and Fertilizer. 


The Grain Distributor is accu- 
rate and reliable, sowing the 
same quantity of any small grain 
with same combination of gear, qs 
upon the same surface, without 
bunching or breaking the grain. 


It is provided with all of the 
tatest improvements to date. 


The unparalleled success of our 
Force-Feed Fertilizer Dis- 








This cut represents our new Force- 
Feed Fertilizer Distributor. 


tributor during the seeding of 
1879 demonstrated, beyond a 
doubt, its superiority over 
all others. 

It distributes evenly and accu- 
rately any brand of Phosphate, 
w ithout pasting or clogging. 

The quantity sown is regulated 
by change-gear, in the same man- 
ner as the grain. 

—- Do not purchase until you send 
for our Illustrated Circular, giv- 
ing full description. 


Mention this paper. 
EMPIRE DRILL CO., 
Ontario Co., 
Shortsville, N. ¥. 





FURNITURE 





- CITA MPION* 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Only Centennial Award. 
tire World Challenged. 
Warranted ae — 
Ga Nearly 200 1 
$30 WARD. 





New “Unique” 
ODORLESS 


COMMODE. 


Our inside Porcelain Lid 
end = Air-Tight to ter 


Joint are ssipewior to It makes a High- 


HALE & KILBURN M’F’G CO., 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 








NEW ‘* CHARIOT ” CHAIR. 
NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. 
Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a 

Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above. 


SPECIALTIES 





for Circulars. 
“Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND. 


Simplest and best. Made also 
in open form. Instantaneous 
flow. (@~ Acts like a station- 
ary stand. 


“CABLE” SPRING 
with Revolving Motion. 
No Noise. 























2 NOTE.— We make the only Automatic Folding 
2 Bed in the World. Onemotion opens or closes it. 
Fe Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 
33 
Eq 706 Broadway,| pactories; | 48and50N.6thSt 
New York, | Philadetphia.| philadelphia. 









Weekly Market Review. 


[For the week ending Friday, March 12th, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 14 @18 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 16 @20 
RD AE Rea cee ar ee 23 @28 
ee eer ere Pe te ere 25 @25s 
Pi iis den kee cts ssedsbansedes 15 @I18 
ROI nn din pied ict eoBedase he 15 @l7 
TEA. 
Ris duiniw tess donbeoe unmbeds +--30 @50 
NR iiss kxic dongrosdnnodeved 25 @s0 
Englioh Groakfast.....ccccccccccsiess 80 @75 
Uncolored Japan.............sseeeee 28 @55 
i ats a Bias cede dceiWe. Ket 2 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... Ti@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.............+.. sone GI@ OF 
isch disess S055 dx 9@ 93 
FRINE..» cscnceccediveces 93@ 104 
CNG ons. cbpticencasavssnss 98@ 9 
Wauitr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 9@ 9 
Steam Refined A.......... 8i@ 9 
MAE, idee otiins denies SE@ 8% 
YELLOW.—Coffee C........... «-. - &@ 8B 
Other grades............. 7@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
CuBa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
SS GORE nro <0 0ssinece 37 @— 


New Conmeme, New Crop, Fancy....— @60 

“ Good....46 @58 
FISH.—Mackerel, choice No. 2 Shore sold 
at $8.50. George’s Cod quoted $5.75, New 
Shore $5.25@$5.50, and Grand Bank $4.25 
@$4.50. Box Herring sold at 21@22 cents 
for Medium Scaled and 18@20 for large 
do. Labrador and Shore Split Herring at 


* $3.25@$3.50. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s 
and Washington’s held to arrive at $1.40@ 
$1.50; Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, 
and Virden’s, nominally $1.40@$1.50; Liv- 
erpool Ground, 75@80 cents; Mediterranean, 
23@25 per bush. ; Cadiz and Inagua, 30@35; 
Ragged Island, 30@35; all less 2} per cent. 
cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote uote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pear], 


FLOUR, MEAL, Evc. 

Four: 
Sour ER pes barat 
ie ienaccnteveoeens 


State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex, (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Tnd. 
8t. Louis Single Extras... 
8t. Louis Double Extras. . 
St. Louis Triple........... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan. . 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.. 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
No. 


jG ee eee 


TrrrrrrTereee rr rerer ss 


Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Richmond . 
Ryg FLovur : 


Sas SKRSARSSASRSSaSASSSSSSSSESS 


ont 


™ 
at 
188 SR SSS SSSSRSSRRSSSHASARASSESRA 


BBS BHP GOD DDDDOHAGAHHHHD|E DEOQADAODE 


tate 
Pennsylvania ............- 
Corn MEAL: 
Wee Ls didesecévee 
Brandywine .........+.++. 


| oB 
$18 85 


SRRES 
®DODOD 
tats pt pas 


il 
1 
Red Winter..............- 
1 





nee 
B3ze 
DIDS 


— 47 
so ante ln = 8 
SE i nome hcoe 0eeeseces — 443@— 


& 
7 
Si lass seer geese 


SER idk or. tps se taesen 5 


| ae aed 


8 


Weatern........ .+++++- +++»87 10 55 
CRE ..2.rccccceccescorcrecee 7 15 @ 7 88 





Coe Maaee 

moked Hams.............. — 9@— 1 

Smoked Shoulders .......... ~ hy a ad 
Seetes ren c-anaa etna —7@— 8 
Western, per 100 Ibs...... -..$7 65 @ 7 70 
Oly... . cack dp deb cb Seseh cb tel 7 62 @7 65 
Refined oaes Leetetegnecare se 8 00 ¢ 8 75 


HAY.—We quote Shipping 70 cénts, 
Prime to Fancy Timothy 90@95, Medium 
80@85, Clover 55@65, and Salt 55@60. 
Straw.—Long Rye, 90@95 cents, Short 
65@70 cents, and at 55@60. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market was 
firm at 9@94 cents for medium to fair 
Steers, to dress 65@56 Ibs. to the gross cwt. ; 
10@10} for gua do., to dress 56 Ibs.; and 


103@104 for prime and extra, to dress 57@ 
58 lbs. For Milch Cows the quotation was 
$30@$60. Veal C valves, common to choice, 


6@9 cents. Sheonan qd L ambs.—The former 
quoted 6@7 cents r r fair to choice and the 
latter 7@8}. Live Hogs $4.60@$5 per 100 








lbs. 
WOOL. 
Sostom X to XXX - 48@60 
EE rie Poenatte chee .83@62 
QIN ass ccctciceuazerecTersseaeeeee 18@42 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 80 @36 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 @80 
State, EET I 20 @ 


Western, Creamery, fair to le 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.. : 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 


CHEESE. 


State, Factory, fancy........ 
State, Factory, good to fine.. 








eS re re eee 13 @14 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 144@144 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 12 @14 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by “ @144 
State ahd Pennsylvania............... 3 @1: 
Western and Canadian............... ii @13 
POTATOES. 

Peerless..... BBs obivecddTwtisdece 1 2 @1 50 
DDO NB ening + quevicedees 4e-s40s 1 50 @1 75 


FRUIT.—DOMESTIC . GREEN. 














Apples, Spitzenbergs, per bbl.... 3 00 @ 8 75 
Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl. 2 50 @ 8 00 
Apples, Greenings db det obibe dD G08 200 @ 3 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, 

POF CTAtO. .B. cde dod ced «is cavuses 225 @ 2 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fancy....... 2 62 @ 2 75 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 

fame; Ber DUS. . 240. -3 picda's 8 00 @ 9 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, common 

eg be 00 @ 7 50 

FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................- 7 @&% 
a SS rrr ee 7 @8 
Apples,Southern. <a on 
ee 10 @20 
PUSEUE, Wee cccscccccccccceces 63 @ 8 
eas ss-athage kdabimhanindmeirss None. 
OEM SP bey et eccceeeld @14 

SEEDS 
Clover Western........... b— FR@— 9 
Clover, New York State........ — 9 @— 104 
renee Shplntin« Seeenten us ’ 4 is : 10 

EE RI SE ES 35 
seme, WerOleR.....ccccoccceses 123 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 19 @ 2B 
Linseed, Calcutta...... # 56 lbs. @50 @ 2 55 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

er Ton 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 00 Ae 00 
8.40 “* §1 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
Me tansounanecen woos 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime............. 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 @35 00 

“e Bone Flour 00 @39 00 

* Bone Meal..... 00 @36 50 

os Ground Bone 00 @33 50 

= Crescent Bone 50 @30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

eee 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacifie Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 00 00 

 - dissolved, high grade...... ae 00 @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 77% @ 800 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 

Sa tantissakscesea ahead 1 6 _ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 4 00 @ 4 125 
Dried Blood, per unit........... - = 3% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 

_Dust Fertilize I 0% sanaenure® 35 oa 
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LARGE ORDERS. 










Some quay ie A he a 
and $1.00 per ib. ticulars. ab . 

31 & 33 MRA Vesey St. 
P, 0. Box 4336 NEW YoRk. 


Best quallty WASH ALY ud moet bral measure, 
283 Ni 3 North Second § Street, I eve Fildetphin 
For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Chotee and extensive assortment of 
Spring Style Cotton Dress Fabrics now 
on exhibition, including 

ANDERSON’S HDK'F PATTERN ZEPHYRS 
8 novelty confined to this honse. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


INDIA 
CARPETS. 


TURKEY, 
CWAHOR, 
FERAHAN. 
MERZAPORE, 
ELLORE, 
AGRA, 
AHLOOWAHLIA. 


’ 





Just received, thirty-three bales of the &bove. 
Whole Carpets in all sizes. Also our Spring 
importation of Axminsters, Moquettes, Wil- 
tons, Brussels, Tapestries, and Ingrains in the 
newest and choicest colorings, adapted to the 
present style of decorations. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


Broadway & 19th St. 





Financial. 
BANE STATEMENTS. 


Last week we called special atten- 
tion in these columns to some of the 
principal figures contained in the state- 
ments of eral of our leading banks, 
with the purpose of showing the vast 
amount of financial strength now cen- 
tered in New York. We did not attempt to 
give all the particulars of these statements, 
but only the most important. Our atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
figures we gave in regard to the “‘ individ- 
ual deposits subject to check” would pos- 
sibly mislead some of our readers, In 
order to make the matter more clear, we 
give the following figures from last Satur- 
day’s official bank statement in regard to 
such of our leading institutions as have 
$10,000,000 and over of 

NET DEPOSITS. 


’ and Traders’ National Bank... $21,778,900 
National Park Bank. ..............s0cceseses 18,609,400 


Fourth National Bank....... devevcocesetsce 16,152,800 
First National Bat&..............06 ..seses 14,457,000 
Chemical National Bank.................++. 12,673,000 
Metropolitan National Bank............... 10,855,000 
National Bank of Commerce............... 10,559,900 
Third National Bank. ...........-.0..ssesees 10,256,600 
Bank of Now York.............:ce-ceeceeeee 10,250,500 
Améfican Exchange National Bank..... . 10,145,000 


Total net deposits of these ton banks $135,N'28,100 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
movement in all the leading manufactures 
has continued large, the demand in many 
cases being greatly in excess of the supply. 
The distribution of general merchandise 
has-also been active, and the quantity of 
goods passing into the channels of con- 
samption is much larger than at a corre- 
sponding period in any of the last seven 
years, notwithstanding the marked advance 
in prices —_e the past few months. The 
railway traffic and bank clearing-house re- 
turns are a‘fafr indication of the increase in 
the home trade. The railways, with two 
exceptions, teport an increase in their gross 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





earnings for the month of February of more 
than 81 per cent. in the aggregate; while 
from January ist to March ist there isa 
gain of more than 29 percent. The increase 
in the clearing-house returns is even greater 
than the increase in railway earnings, 
though a portion of the increase is to some 
extent due to the large amount of money 
which is finding its way into new railroad, 
mining, and manufacturing enterprises. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The total 
imports of the week were valued at $9,- 
910,927. Of these $7,142,102 consisted of 
general merchandise and the remainder dry 
goods. 

The exports of domestic produce from 
this port last week were the largest this 
year so far; being $6,344,611, against $6,- 
488,220 corresponding week in 1879. From 
Ist of January the total is $61,427,787, 
against $60,093,817 last year and $67,032,- 
911 in 1878. The week’s increase is well 
distributed among the leading commodities. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
National BANK.—May not Loan CrEpIT. 
—F. deposited collateral with a national 
bank, in consideration of which the bank 
guaranteed to 8. & Co., brokers in New 
York, a letter of credit drawn by them in 
favor of F. Held that the action of the 
bank was wltra vires, and that 8. & Co. 
could not maintain an action against the 
bank upon the guaranty.—U.§. Cire. Ct., W. 
D. Virginia, October, 1879. Seligman vs, 
Charlottesville National Bank. Opinion by 
Bond, J. 

INDORSEMENT.—WaIvER.—In an action 
for contribution by one of two joint in- 
darsers of a promissory note against the 
other, it appeared that plaintiff waived pro- 
test and notice, and it was claimed b 
plaintiff that defendant authorized plaintiff 
as his agent to waive protest and notice, 
and this was the only point at issue. Held 
that evidence that after the maturity by 
the note defendant promised to pay his 
share of it was admissible.—Sigerson os, 
Mathews, 20 How. (U. 8.) 496—500, Story 
Prom. Notes, § 862 and notes. Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, Jan. 10th, 1880. Mensel 
vs. Semple. Opinion by Taylor, J. 

THE MONEY MARKET was active 
and excited during the greater portion of 
the week, with rates for call loans gen- 
erally up to a commission of 1-32 above the 
legal rate. The activity of general trade, 
together with the large flow of money into 
the Treasury for customs duties and inter- 
nal revenue, and the action of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in buying only $2,000,- 
000 bonds on Wednesday, when $5,000,000 
was offered at and below the market price, 
all had a tendency to make money dearer; 
and the market was strong and excited until 
near the close on Saturday, when it 
was announced from Washington that 
hereafter Mr. Sherman would invest all his 
surplus revenues in the purchase of 5and 6- 
per-cent. bonds. Thereupon the market 
became easy and the closing rate was 4 per 
cent. Mercantile paper was in continued 
good demand. We quote first-class en- 
dorsed notes of short date at 5 per cent.; 
four months, at 5 to 54 per cent.; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 54 to 6 
per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady and unchanged. United States bonds 
were firm and American railway securities 
active, but irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet and 
closed at 4.844 for 60 days and 4.874 for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying % premium, 
selling } premium; Charleston, buying +, 
selling 3; St. Louis, par; Chicago, 25 dis- 
count; and Boston, one shilling discount. 

SILVER.— The House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures have 
agreed to report favorably Mr. Fort’s bill 
‘*to provide for the exchange of the trade 
dollars for legal-tender silver dollars.” It 
provides ‘‘that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall cause to be received at the Treas- 
ury and at all Sub-Treasuries of the United 
States legal-tender silver dollars for trade 
dollars at par, and shall recoin the said 
trade dollars into legal-tender dollars, as 
now provided by law, and shall stop the 
further coinage of trade dollars; provided 
that the amount so redeemed and coined 
into legal-tender dollars shall not interfere 
with the minimum now authorized by ex- 
isting law.” 

The bullion value of the 4124-grain sil- 
ver dollar remains at $0.8836. We quote: 





par. 
STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
S'ock Exchange was active, but very 
irregular, during the entire week. The 
market opened buoyant and prices ad- 
vanced 4 to 24 per cent. Subsequently 
there was a decline, ranging from 1 to 12 





per cent, outside of Nashville and Chat- 
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—— = 
tanooga, which dropped 39} percent.—from | apolis and its leased line (Cincinnati and 
123 to 83}. Toward the close there was a | Springfield) for first week of March, $75,- 


firmer feeling, and a tecovery of } to 4 per 
cent., in which Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Pacific Mail, the coal stocks, and the 
Grangers wére conspicuous. There was 
considerable liquidation in Pacific Mail, on 
the scare arising out of the con 
sional resolution of investigation of 
the contract with the Pacific Railroads; 
but this was followed by an improved 
feeling, when it became understood that 
the contract was likely to stand an in- 
vestigation, as it had received the approval 
of the Government directors of the roads. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 





Albany and suéquehenns. howd ~~ vey + ws 
American Dist. 1eL.......... 70% «TD 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...... 51 is its 
Boston Air Line, Si 50) -_ 
Water Power 1% 1 16% 
bur., U. K., and Northern 665 63 
Southern............. 
ow x Wey sereemeennsea Es es] 
Chicago and Northwestern . 94 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 1 1 1 1 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 81 80 81 
Cc , Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 1 1 108% 104% 
bag oe + $ Ls Dananeaeae 57 55 
an Deccocccess 1 1 152152 
Mleago, Bur., and Quincy..i44 jaa" 1 — 
Chi and Al 107% 1 10084 
44 89 40 
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Del., Lack., and Western.... 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 
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NY Elovated...........0000ce 
R. ¥ loaiedcenvensn Se HS a 
Ba "i "ae Bee 
Ohio and Miss., pf 8 8 % 
SEMEL consacessouvessionk 109% 109% 108 — 
ae tame él 62 60 SiN 
PANRING ....0.200--c0s-seeqeeee —_- — — 180 
pittebursh and Ft. Wayhe.. 8, 108) 11g. 17 
LCL amen met dk 
gat of ™ 7% 8 7 
Rensselaer and Saratoga....119 119 119 — 
St. Louts, Alt. and T. H...... 2334 26 Fs 226 
St. Louts, Alt. and T. H., pfd. 64 
St, Louts and [ron Mtn......- oe 68% S84 60% 
St. Lapis and San Fran... 45 ES 44 ES 
St Lou's and. ran. 1st pf. o a 
Sutro Tunnel. .....--+e0++-+-- 

1& Sioux Gity.......- oa 4 
Se ee ee 
Standard Mining........----- 51 rai 

tom Pacific... o----.- ia its 0s 
wr a a 6 aang 4434 

an * 684 70% 68 69% 

ood M 2 i 8B 


The Western Union Telegraph directors 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent., payable April 15th. 
The quarterly statement shows that the net 
profits for the quarter ending March 8ist 
instant, based upon official returns for 
January, nearly complete returns for Feb- 
ruary, and estimating the business for 
March (reserving amount sufficient to meet 
the claims of the Atlantic and Pacific Tel- 
egraph Company under existing agree- 





vo $1,325,071 41 
TT cacasccehapsetesocbabses . 
py pt my January Ist..........---.-+-++ 1,107,927 51 
$2,432,908 92 
From which appropriating: 
debt..... 107,200 00 
Entree tented colt... & 
appropriations. 
oe - £3.00 
Real, getate..n.--ss------"-"""" $9,000 00 607,900 00 
a balance of ........-..+-+-+++ $1,825.798 92 
A aividend of 1% per cent. requires..... 717,560 00 
di after 
eeitnga dana, She se 61:108.208 99 


It will be noticed from the above state- 
ment that the Company really earned 23 
per cent., but invested $470,000 in patents, 
new wires, and real estate. 

Latest reported railroad earnings are as 
follows: New York Central and Hudson 
River Road for February, $2,317,230.80; 
increase, $106,926.63. Theincrease for the 
first five months of the fiscal year is $1,- 
646,577. Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Road for the first week of March, $77,396; 
increase, $24,939. Northern Pacific earn- 
ings for February show a gain of $11,761. 
The first week of March shows an increase 
of $4.405 on the Mobile and Ohio Road and 
$61,911 on the Wabash and Pacific. The 
annual report of the Wisconsin Valley 
Road gross earnings of $225,953.32, 
an finerease over 1878 of $29,043.60. The 


6 year was $34,827.20. Cleve- 
land, Cintas Cincinnati, and Indian- 





854.23; increase, $15,363.71. Increase since 
Jan 1st, $199,286.90. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active but 
irregular. In the late dealings Erie consol. 
2ds fell off to 90 and advanced to 914, do. 
funded 5s sold at 85@854; Mobile and Ohio 
1st debentures rose to 764; and Denver and 
Rio Grande 1sts to 1048. Kansas and Texas 
2nds fell off to 654 and rose to 66}; C., C., 
and I. C. incomes declined to 41, do. sup- 
piney to 84; Texas Pacific incomes to 
744; R. W. and Ogdensburg consol. ists to 
694; Jersey Central consol. 1sts to 106}; and 
Ohio and Miss., Springfield division, to 80. 

STATE BONDS were moderately active. 
Louisiana consols sold at 50}@50%; Mo., 
Han., and St. Jo., issue of 1886 and 1887, at 
107; ae def. at 9; and N. C., special 
tax, at 4. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm, 
closing at the following quotations: 

Bia. 


United States " ‘ ste 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 125 
United States currency < 
Vuited States currency sixes, 189%.... 125 

United States currency sixes, 1899.... 125 - 

The amount of bonds offered to the Treas- 
ury for the Sinking Fund on Wednesday 
was $12,670,350, of which $2,000,000 were 
accepted—namely, $738,000 of 6s of 1880, at 
104 and under, and $1,262,000 of 5s of 
1881, at 103.44 and under. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds: $362,155.550 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $1,634,500. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $2,045,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $342,626,408; gold notes, $1,426,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 


Asked, 
Onited States sixes, 1880, registered.. 1 104 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 1 104 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1 1 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1 1 
United States fives, 1 1 1 
United fives. 1881, coupon...... 1 1 
Unites States 434s, 1891 td } 
coupon....... 

United States f: 1907, 1 1 
United States 1907. coupen..... 1 1 

ited currency sixes, 1905 125 - 








1890. 
ORK, . ..ccccccerccccsees 99,000 
+ ES ettiagian *g7.000 
Philadelphia........ 2.2.0.0 ae: 
occcececcccccesecess 2,612 000 000 


Total $695, 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows com- 
paratively slight changes. The result for 
the week is a loss of $329.500 in surplus 
reserve, the banks now holding $1,985,050 
above le ents. 
e eee tb the statement for the 
eek in detail: 
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we Am't Average verage 
Names of “\eane Am’t of a. _ Net 
Banks. ona 
sack. .$16.490,000 $2.408.000 $850,000 $10,450.54 
ti Aan 72-90 20380 th 
oe’, %7800,000 11187600 B01.000  6.500,70 
Union....... 4 1113600 75,500 8.989,800 
y 7277 9,544 700 1,206,290 254.800 6,928. 80¢ 
— 346,000 ‘577,000 69.000 2.705, 00 
City........ 6.950.400 1,625,200 89,000 6,677.40 
Tradesmen’s 8,004,000 871.800 58.400 1,867,200 
Fulton...... 1,727,500 000 76,200 1.247600 
Chemical. 12'477600 8,482,500 234.700 12'673.000 
er. Exch.. 3,735,900 700 168,500 2,909,800 
GallatinNa. 4.139.600 401.500 155.700 2'327.50 
tch.& Dro. 1.808.800 296,600 36.700 1 “ 
(chs.&Tra, 851,000 94,000 174,000 907.00 
Greenwich. 944,900 29,400 282.400 — 927.60 
22. . & 873.700 188.000 2,135.50¢ 
ev'n 1.017.600 189.000 116.400 ‘981,306 
toot LY. 8817.20 968 114,800 
Amer. Ex... 18,948, 090 837,000 10,145,006 
Commerce. 14,082,000 4,242,200 812'500 10,559,900 
Broadway... 5,255,500 823.900 5 
Horcantile, 8976100 730.900 235,800 8.806. 0% 
Pacific...... 377.500 ,300 152,800 2,227°70¢ 
Republic... 5,369,600 719,900 124,400 8:288'10 
Chatham... 8,707.200 . 705.400 185.200 8,702.50 
*.... 1,369:400 122.200 101,600 1.801.806 
North Am.. 2.977.500 oe 187,000 308 800 
te 699. "443.200 261.600 2.462'501 
Citizens’ me 941,000 er 100 eso. yore 
i. ; : 
Nassau..... 2.172.400 150,000 111.500 1.987.40« 
Market..... $463,700 457.100 100.800 2,007,800 
St. Nicholas 2.204.700 889.700 63.100 1.846.200 
Shoe & Lea 8,502,000 687.000 811.000 8'708,00 
Corn Exch. 8.541.700 841.200 6.000 2.049.800 
Continental 8.566.300 1,460,600 107,600 5,854,100 
Oriental... 1,596,200 ° 28.200 242500 1/838.900 
Marine..... 9,925,000 _ 556,000 155,000 _8:135.000 
& Tra.. 19.904.700 5,195,700 400,500 21'778.900 
Shee 18,543,000 8.790.700 §821900 18,609,400 
Mec. ‘is 818.400 173.100 6,600 636,000 
North 43,700 (28.900 89.900 782/100 
Fast R 1, 127700 68.700 —- 808.401 
Fourth Na.. 1¢ 8,229,200 834,800 16,1%2'8NC 
Gent.Na.... 8.795.000 1.269.000 491.000 7.981 
Second Na.. 2.689.000 420.090 214.000 8,000,001 
Ninth Na... 4,585,100 712.000 288.400 4.935.10¢ 
First Na.... 13,585, 3.998.000 105.500 14,457,006 
Third Na... 9,181,400 2.587.000 818000 10,256,606 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1,849.5 190.499 = 83200 = 1,089,660 
1.420.700 38.000 291.000 1116.9 
1,281,800 : 7848, 
} Rg = 2.911.000 204,100 101.400 1.889500 
Chase Na... 3,081,800 874.800 244.400 8,180,200 





The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 























March 13th. partso’ 
£ pe. $121,400 
Dec. 127.) 
Dec. 478,000 
Yeo. 05.100 
Yee. 1,102,400 
Dee, 829.600 
Chocliewiern eee *, 20,967,100 ec. 85,000 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
were as follows: 
quotations were 
Saal 1 146 Mercantile......_ 98 90 
Bute'rs & Dro’s-105%4 107 \Merchents’...-127 
1 = | Metrovott -.150 _ 
148 |Nassau.........- 85 ow 
— {Ninth Nat’l..... 105 - 
— |Rorth ica.100 - 
— 'Norti 4 - 
90° |Park.........5..-1 190 
140 [Phenix eT 100 1 
— |Republitc..... -— 140 
149 & Leather.128 — 
— | t. Nicholas....108 — 
~ of N.Yo%X.120 — 
= | s....198 
2 74 \Union... on z 
; nt, the 0’ 6 
Mr. J. B. Dumont, yn 


Dubuque and Sioux City 
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March 18, 1880.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


$1 





aounces that his company has declared a 
dividend of two and a half per cent., and 
an additional dividend of one per cent., 
przable April 5th, at the office of Jessup, 
ton & Co., 52 William Street, this city. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of 3 of one 
per cent., payable on the 30th inst. 














FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 
and other Desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information tn regard to 
first-class Railway Securities an@ to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U.S. cou. 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

t@™ We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Benis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
moter hehte peAND AND EXCHANGED. 


ABSA P. + President. 








TRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Values 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 





. KEYES. 
‘inancial LDEMAR ARENS. 
Bankers, iN Ae. NATIONAL BANK. 


Principal Offi ms 54 and 56 BOREEL 
ING, No. 115 Becedwey, New York. il 


oa ON. ALEXANDER aD 


a Joree) Bull 
115 BROADWAY, 


AMRECHSOUREAE O83 eg! 
Comstock, mie cipher communication with = 
Reports obtained on minin 
ye = experts, Det = tolagten of x sail. Poe te 
at office or sen BLOOM. 











PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


ee 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, BANKERS, 

F. P. OLOOTT, 45 WALL ST., N. ¥., 
ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





BREEcE MINING COMPANY, 
LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Offices 4 and 6 Pine St., New York. 

200. shares ; 





For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 26, 5 


© 





THEODORE B. 


STARR, 


(tate Firm oF STARR & MARCUS), 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER. 


In addition to one of the most extensive stocks of finest DIAMONDS, PEARLS, 
Emeralds, Sapphires, and other Precious Stones, rich JEWELRY, Cameos, Watches, 
Mantel and Traveling Clocks, Artistic Bronzes, Bric-a-Brac, etc., this establishment 
has an unusually large assortment of STERLING SILVERWARE in repousse, 
hammered, applique, and other recent styles, embracing many new designs of goods 
in special request for Wedding and Anniversary occasions, as well as ornamental 


Table Service. All at moderate prices. 


to purchase, are invited to inspect the Stock. 


Visitors, whether with or without intention 








a 


Go V/P4H)aipyc® 
Se /ATOLOre) 





“ The late firm of STARR & MARCUS attained a celebrity second to none for food ts taste and versa- 
tile genius in manufacture; and Mr. STARR, having removed from the old John Street headquarters te 
the fine situation No. 206 Fifth Avenue, carries with him a prestige whose weight it would be hard to 


compute.”—N. Y. Eventne Post. 





OFFICE OF 


Sir Roderick Dhu Gold Mining Co., 


30 BROAD STREET. 
CAPITAL. ......0.cccceeceeveeeee 82,000,000. 
P.O, Box 8646. NEW YORE, March 8d, 1880. 
Bocks of exhogiiptice mm will be ed at the office of 
h ch Sth. fe the remainder 
of the. eid. Pore ns en DEU 


$10. The proceeds of f the a0 gS per sn be devoted to the 
erection o: 


A HUNDRED-STAMP MILL, 
AND TO THOROUGHLY DEVELOP THE PROPER- 
TY. IT WILL BE AMPLE FOR THAT 
PURPOSE. 


Payment may be made 20 PER CENT. on 
Subscription, and 20 PER CENT. each 
menth thereafter until all is paid. 


Subscribers, however, have the right to pay in full 
at any time, and receive their certificates. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 


INO. McGINNIS, Jr., President. 


BARCELONA 
MINING COMPANY, 


. OF NEVADA. 
Office No. 115 Broadway, N. Y. 
CAPIT. 200,000 ey OF THE PAR VALUE OF 
ome $25 PER SHARE. 





President, D. o vy Director, W. F. 
feos ps Reeettecy D.C. Ferris, 
eon, | J. ?. Jones, H. 8. 

er. Bankers 
itrars of 
‘ers: Union rational Bi of New York. 


DUNKIN MINING COMPANY, 
OF LEADVILLE COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $5,000,000, in 200,000 Shares, 
PAR VALUE, $25. 

NON. ASSESSABLE. 


Office, 846 Broadway, Rooms 8 and 4, 


H. H. STOTESBURY, Pres. and Treas. 
Hon. A. H. RICE, Vice-President. 
HERBERT A. FORD, Manager at Mine. 


NXON TILESTON. @c0., 
BALERS bp WES 


BROKERS and 
net ABis REO ALAM ESE Take! x20 an 
We are now off in lots of 10 shores ond 


7 or number of shares of Treasury hock of THE 
ey by MINING CO., of Nevada, at at ($2) ) oe 


r share. This Coin m pan ncorpora' 
under ioe of the State New York a and svcaret stock 
e. > 


aay st ty sigan ne 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write P., - a on theold Banking 


HOWES x “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 

ho =. @ general Stock Commission 
business, with v 


supertense. 
Interest allowed on Sipe at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


J. W. AMERMAN & C6., 


BANKERS AND BROKE 
16 BROAD STREET, N. ange 
Buy and Sell Stocks, Bonds, and ‘Railroad Securities, 
a on comm: ‘or cash oron margin. 
attention ° all A. 4 by mail. 
WILLIAM A. 


Member N. Y. Stock 
wEQLoral DO 20 CENTRA} L CONSOLIDATED 


bow! , Co 
(Terminae the Colorado Central ad.) 
Capita tock, able. Omoe in 300,000 shares, 3 sore 





BLISH. 








ident, Pal Tichenetohar “Vee. ge eas il Balt 
Ass! Paul 0. aEsterhasy ; ana te 
sistal + Sere Bale 





THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL........ &200,000. 
This ht the business of the 
old “ KAN BURLY A CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


LOAN AG@ ” and is fully organized for bus! 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
ROBINSON CONSOLIRATED MINING 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Locations of mines : SUMMIT COUNTY, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 200,000 shares; par 
value, $50. 

STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 








D, ROBERTS. 
Fics President, GE <n, ME DES Scenes. 


Secretary, D. 


Beoarl aetaes in one. 
Bankers, Ay EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


TRUSTEES: 


D. Roberts, George B. Robinson, Anson P. K. 
aoe 








BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY GLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK, 


DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE). 
Up-Tewn Branch Gach bisece Broadwry, corner 


INNECTED BY PRIVATE TELEGRAPH 
we AND TELEPHONE. 


MEMBERS of the N. Y. STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. 


atriotly on oom 
De its recetved 8a byest to check on demand. In- 
tere ean dally 
Our office being on the some floor and next door to 
the instant Exchan 


ane sold for cash, or on margin 





e instant receiv 
ard and gives 
tion. 


Safe 





Investments! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value af the Loan, 
mr. SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 





insurés the execution o ee 
. Thesenior partner attends the 
this department his personal atten- 





Apevoiedie theaters Be ok — aaa ee e 


Bally fet Telegraphic ¢ Cipher ¢ Bb dtce with all nil die. 


SOBROADST., New Wor ALY, , F.-0. BOX 2668. 
Refer by permission to, J. Seligman & * 

Bs x ir Broa. Co. co, Macs: oa Bank, 
arker 

San Fr ns & Co., Cruti, Mass.; 

National Bank, Boston. eend for Circular.) 


CLINTON B. FISK & CO., 
No, 8 BROAD STREET, BUILDING, 
GOVERNMENT AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 








State, Ww: 
itecelinnsoue stocks sand 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





Wesrers Union TeELecraPa ComParyY, 
New Yor«, March 10th, 1880. 1880. } 
IVIDEND NO. 51.—The Board of Directors 


have declared a QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE 
AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending March 81st, instant, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer,on and after the 15th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record on the 20th 
day of instant. The transfer books will be 
closed at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 80th 
day of March instant, and opened on the morning of 
the 16th of April next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


OAIERGE RIBASTRA TRIIOUSs 


Youre Mareh 1 





1 
closed on the 31st and reopened oP 
of April next. J. B. ‘ONT, 


Di VDEXD, No hs Pace TELEGRAPH ComPary, 





EXxcur 
Broapway, New ¥. arch 9th, 1880, 
ho the quarter! meeting of th of of 
ay. dividend of. three 4 of one per cent. upon 
capital g from the net earnings for the bd 
ended . on the thirtieth of 
arch, 1880, to oil gtooks bag A ~— 
he t ‘er 
nineteenth on the ucening of the Sist af pe 
me AB LER. Treasurer. 





appa =, ComPany 








211 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


66 State &., 
Boston. 


AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 
Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 


in the United States 


on Foreign Countries. 


TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 
repayment : in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Court, Lothbury, London. 





IMPORTANT FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT CO, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


PRESIDENT. 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY. 


TREASURER, 
H. B. LAIDLAW. 


SECRETARY, 
A, WHEELWRIGHT. 
COUNSEL, 


COUDERT BROS. 


TORS. 


DIREC 

EDWARD BATES DORSEY .. Mining Eng'r. 

I. C. BA BCOUR..'Freng, i tame in ae 

r : o ams ulon's 
WM. H. GUION..} “yi euship Line. 


WM. PITT SHEARMAN,} ate Preasurerd 
CHAS. M. FRY, Pres. Bank of New York. 

JONATHAN ODELL.... ........ wigBEmeer 
D. 8S. APPLETON, } °f D- Appicton & Co., 


ost en. Maas. 
©. A. WHITTIER, (Go. Ns Hee 
JAS. D. FISH, Pres. ¥ ‘ ne National ‘Ban ° 
veme 
H. HAVEMEYER, i + & Go.. eguers, 

This Com has been organized to meet 
in properties off red to th blic shall have 
mos thorough investigation Rnd examination by com; 
ly fo urpose, an: ass 


A. F. WILLMARTH, | ¥ . oo 
WM. L. JENKINS, Jr.,{ ieee 
GEO. B. WEST........ Commission 
THOMAS MANNING. ............:..... Broker. 
HENRY W. FORD, } moat Republic, 
ons n and 
EDWARD A, FLINT, { Consu ton; Maas. 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, } U-_5. floyd’s | Ma- 
CHAS. L. PERKINS, { of Perkin Choate, 
ot Tower, Giddings & 
L. B. GREENLEAF, } tony Mages Bos 
hy le 
V.-Pres. of i 
J. BAKER, {voanslese R.R., St. Vouls, ite, 
Pre Bat ation- 
ARTHUR SEWALL, } 4] ‘Bank, Bath, Mes 





Es qearenty of recpcucitle pacnea chet abroad—viz., that min- 


y 
t and reliable — loyed by them special- 


that pro: yielding, should ue to yield for 
Aa to come dividends to investors from the ual ee the Mines. 
The names officers of thts Company afford ample securi saat fe pesmioed wit bo centeiniy Sul 
filled. To av possibility of personal liability or oted by this 


pan: be ona nousinal capital, far below 
hdopted will be under the most eminent legal advice. 


all ti 
assessmen' organizations 


value and su! ,» and the forms, etc., 





THE CENTRAL COLORADO 


MINE DEVELOPING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Colorado. 


divided into $10,000 Shares of $50 Each. 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY: 
Leadville, Colorado. 
Banxs oF DEposiT OF THE COMPANY, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LEADVILLE, Colorado; 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, New York, N. ¥. 
Th rpose of this Com is to develop mines 
to pu interests in Coustderation of their de- 


velopment, and, when developed, to sell the same. 
The Direc ize tha! return for 








ho are 
and who wi p easly vea half interest in 


the successful manager 

Chief Mines, is chairman; and one on d 

claims, of which the experienced cere cE P 
chairman. Through their care and 


r, none but 
eg A are sel 
contracts for work given except under careful and 





no 
4 


In this way the present mine-owner becomes an in- 
party economical and open- 

ing of the mine, and the Company spend no money in 
the purchase of mines paying a profit, and as a 


risk therein o , thus 

we Ara 5 ae ae ree taken, Wits the 
ca of this Company many mines can econom- 
feally developed. If an ons of these 





mpany do not propose selling any stoc’ 

than par value, nor to declare dividends except out of 

the earnings. The inducements offered the public 

are careful selections of min 

mditure of money, and 
bona fide returns upon actual investment. 

The Company has made several qmesens of prom- 

ti an d work 


upon the same with very good showing. 
DIRECTORS: 
upez JO J. YY, Register of U. 
&Y CREMbENT W. 9 KEYES, Sup’t of Chrysolite 
ICE . 
and Little Chief wroee, Lantvme. sd 
Jupes J. L. PEND , Of Glass Pendery Mine, 
N. M. TABOR, of Scooper Mines, Leadville. 
HALLOCK, President of Colorado Iron 





Soxicrror, J. 
-at-Law, #7 Chestnut Street, 


NEW YORK CITY REFERENCES. 
T. T. BUCKLEY, Bank of Repubi!>, Broadway, cor- 


Mayllower Consolidated Gold 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 
ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 
STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 


Th ts ost favorably 
Profs. Wm. P. Vinton, and others. ‘) w 





ed to more thoroughly o up new levels at greater 
epth. f in i the experts who have exam- 
vein, which can be profit- 


OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 


The Rescue 
Mining Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital Stocks, 91,000,008, | 108,650 Shares at $10 each. 
Forever Mine at Silverado, 
Eureka Dis’ Nevada. 





: President, John G. Blake, Boston. Secre- 
tary, William WN’ » the Union 
Trust Com pany of New York. J G. Blake, 

n; Geo. M. Totten, New York; R. W. Newton, 
New pS Ve 2. Goaverss, lt ; Isaac W. Me 
ton, New York; John Shoen! ; Danie! 
Batch, New York; P. Cuddihy, Milford, Mass.; Wm. 
] ty) 





Office 415 Main ogesster | Rew York Office 
35 Broad New York. 

The of consists of twen' 
which is covered By & balont from the U) 
Sates an a evened the \- 
pre situated the office, use, etc. 


‘Chas. B. Whiting & Co.. 


AGENTS, Office 415 Main St., Worcester. 








Commercial, 
SMALL BILLS. 


Txe Bullion Club of this city has sent a - 
petition to Congress, praying that it would 
take measures to abolish all circulating 
notes under the denomination of twenty 
dollars, and substitute therefor in popular 
use gold and silver coins. The effect of 
such a plan would be greatly to increase 
the use of specie in the small transactions 
of trade. The ten-dollar, the five-dollar, 
the two-dollar, and one-dollar notes would 
be superseded by the eagle, the half-eagle, 
the quarter-eagle, and the silver dollar. 
The latter would go into circulation to sup- 
ply the place of the former. The present, 
as the petitioners represent, is eminently a 
favorable time to make this change, and 
thus bring coin into every-day use. The 
supply of gold and silver from our mines 
and the large importations of gold from 
foreign countries render the change one 
easily accomplished. 

The great difficulty with this plan 
consists in the long-established habit 
of the American people. They have 
been educated to the use of paper 
currency as the more convenient. It 
is more convenient than coin. And yet 
we should be glad to see a very much larger 
circulation of coin in the small transac- 
tions of trade. If there were no bills in 
circulation below ten dollars, and the place 
of five, two, and one-dollar notes were sup- 
plied by half-eagles, quarter-eagles, and 
silver dollars, the financial system of the 
country would be in a sounder and more 
stable condition. Even if one and two- 
dollar notes were withdrawn, this would 
furnish an opportunity for getting quarter- 
eagles, three-dollar gold pieces, and silver 
dollars into more general circulation. This 
change might be made without any such 
inconvenience as would provoke resistance 
on the part of the people. It might open 
the way for the withdrawal of five-dollar 
notes, and the substitution of the half-eagle. 
We believe that the American people can 
with advantage much more largely utilize 
gold and silver as an actual currency. 

rrr 


DRY GOODS. 


Durine the past week there has been a 
fairly active demand from first hands for 
nearly all descriptions of seasonable fab- 
rics, while jobbers have transacted a large 
business in both staple and department 
goods. Values were strong, with an up- 
ward tendency in many cases. 

Corron Goops were in improved request 
and continued small supply. The export 
movement comprised peers of 2,927 
packages from this port, 31 packages from 
Boston, and 33 packages from other ports, 
in all 2,991 packages for the week; and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880, .25,262 p’k'g’s, valued at. .$1,740,471 
Same time In 1879. .28,736 p’k’g's, valued at.. 1,790,200 
Same time in 1878. .16,446 valued at.. 

Same time in 1877. ..14,024 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 1,277,154 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady demand for moderate 
lots of all widths and weights. Stocks are 
small and prices firm. 

Cottonades were in free movement on 
account of back orders, and new business 
was of fair proportions. 

Cotton flannels were fairly active and 
firm, many agents declining to take orders 
except ‘‘ at value.” 

Corset jeans were steady and unchanged. 

Denims and ducks were in moderate de- 
mand and firm. 

Tickings were active. Low and medium 
grades are still sold ahead and prices re- 
main firm. 


Wurire Goons were in fair demand for 
nearly all makes of staples, while fancy 
makes were active. 

Print-cloths continued active and firm. 
We quote 5jc. for 64x64 cloths and 5c. for 


56x60. 

Prints.—Solid blacks and colors were 
active. Shirtings were in fair demand. 
Fancies se Ne steady request and many 
makes were advanced. 

Ginghams were in good demand. Nearly 
all makes er ee — up to receipts 

d prices re ve rm. 

"Dese Gecen = Staple and fancy worsted 
fabrics were in steady request and short 
supply. Cottons were in good demand 
and some of the leading makes are now 

under control of orders for the entire 

roduction. 

PV OOLEN Goops have been in steady fair 

demand for seasonable fabrics. Manufac- 

turers are how running principally on heavy- 

weight eon s, and light-weights are, conse- 

quently, et. 

Fancy cassimeres were in large movement 
on back orders, while high-grade heavy. 


[March 18, 1880. 


weights were in good demand. Low and 
medium grades were quiet. 

Cheviot suitings were unchanged. 

coatings were active and many 
of the most popular makes are sold ahead 
for months to come. 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Kentucky A ny were in better request, 
more particularly for the finer qualities, 
and prices were firm, with an upward 
tendency. 

Satinets were in moderate demand. . 

Flannels and blankets were in fair de- 
mand for small lots for reassortments, 

Forricn Dry Goons were in active, well- 
sustained demand from first hands for both 
staple fabrics and specialties. Jobbers have 
also experienced an enlarged inquiry from 
retailers, who, in turn, are having an unusu- 
ally early spring trade. The importations 
are increasing very remy » and are greatly 
in excess of alike time last year. Since 
the commencement of the year there has 
been a large gain in linens (almost double), 
cottons, woolens, straw goods, and many 
silk fabrics. The imports of piece silks, 
however—the largest single item—are not 
equal to last year’s figures. The auction- 
rooms have had fair attendance, with gen- 
erally satisfactory results, and some further 
important offerings are announced for this 
week. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,768,815, 
showing a decrease of $2,263,492, as com- 
pared with last week, and $29,264 in- 
crease, as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods 
marketed for the week is $2,791,485, or 
$22,670 less than the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mowpay EvENtNe, March 15th, 1880. 

GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag.........- 103|Mohawk ........... 
Dates sv. cscccscseed 10 |Renfrew...... é 











Glasgow ... .... 94 Cumberland .. .9 
Gloucester .......-. 10 ,White M’f’g Co....10 
Lancaster..........- 10 | “ “*  Faneyl0 
PRINTS. 
Alb ieR. <2 co ceccde ce 8 |Manchester ........ 8 
American.........« 74|Merrimack, D...... ve 7 
Allen’s fancy......- 5. Sa aaesee 
Arnold’s...... «+. HF ,Ovdatal, ..4...ccccce 8 
Cocheco........+.- ; muaise soee cea | - 
P dene mond’s........ 
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SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for , 
ste Cogmumes, Outfits, Misses and Children's 


JAMES MeCREETY 


will place on their retail counters, on 
MONDAY, MARCH 15th, several 
cases of 


Broche Satins, 


Colored, Fancy, and Black. 





To avoid the Inconvenience of a 
Special Opening, our Importations 
in Every Department will be placed 
on sale as soon as received. 


THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & C0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 








SILKS. 


AT Stevart&Co 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING A COLLECTION OF 


GLGGANT = OVGLTIEO 


in Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, Grenadines, etc. 


NEW SHADES and BEAUTIFUL COMBINATIONS. ~ 


Also a SUPERB ASSORTMENT of 


Black, Colored, and Fancy 
Silks, Satins, Satin de Lyon, 

Siciliennes, Summer Silks, 
and Foulards, 


at Attractive Prices, 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


Qyotial Announeemet 


We are nowin a position to offer new fabrics in 
Gress goods to the public at prices varying from 18 
per cent. to 40 per cent. less than manufacturers’ 
prices of to-day. 

A good All-wool Cashmere, double width, Sic. 

A fine quality All-woolashmere, 45c. Worth 65c. 

A fine quality All-wool Cashmere, 65c. Worth 85c. 

An extra fine quality Cashmere, 75c. Worth $1. 

Henrietta Cloths, Silk Warp, in like proportion. 

A fine assortment of French, English, and American 
Buntings, in Plain Stripes and Plaids. An elegant 
line of Grenadines, in Brocades, Damassés, Polka 
Dots, at prices to suit the public. 

N. B.—A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN SUITS, CLOAKS, DOLMANS, FOR 
SPRING WEAR. CRAPE BONNETS IN ALL 
STYLES FOR DEEP MOURNING. 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY, BETWEEN 9TH AND 10TH 8TS. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, Lin- 
ens, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Cloaks, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, 

Curtains, 
ete. 

408 and 410 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY BAM, RECHT PROMPT AND GPECEAL 














Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOovV- 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


WASTE SILE. 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CoO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


LELIPUTIAN/BAZAR 








unegualed advantages to purchasers CHILDREN 
CLOTHIN. ry thing — to make + 


ages 
furnished on application. 


BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
HU RCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


PILLOWS. 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 








CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN JMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., ete. 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., etc., 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


), & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST.,NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ARE NOW OFFERING THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Wiltons, Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, Three-Plys, 
Ingrains and Oil-Cloths, 
Linoleum, Lignuam, and 
Cocoa and China Mattings, 
Rugs and Mats. 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, and Public Institu- 
tions furnished at short notice and upon the most 
reasonable terms. Also a full assortment of 


TURKISH COODS, 


INCLUDING 
Antique and Modern Embroideries. 
649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 


Elevated Railroad, West Side, Blegcker-St. Station. 
Elevated Railroad, East Side, Houston-St. Station. 


HARDENBERGA & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and 68, 05, and 67 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 inches wide; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 


A. T. STEWART & CO.........-cceeeeeeseees New York. 
ARNOLD, CON! 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
A Co. 
































For New Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 








Iusurance. 
SOME FACTS. 





A PERSON insured in a co-operative com- 
pany takes nothing if’ he fails to continue 
payments of the amounts assessed upon 
him; but if he ceases payments on the 
regular insurance plan, he is entitled toa 
paid-up policy for the value of his over- 
payments. 

The older are favored at the expense of 
the younger in co-operative insurance; yet 
the advantage which appears in favor of 
the older over the same ages in regular life 
insurance does not exceed an ordinary first 
dividend of surplus. 

Calculations will show that the average 
cost of co-operative insurance for all ages, 
exclusive of admission fees and extras, is 
$44.42 for $1,000; while in the regular life 
insurance companies, including everything 
and without deductions for dividends, it 
will be $38.74.—Jnsurance Chronicle. 





MUSHROOMS. 


Hunpreps of co-operative life insurance 
companies have sprung up like mushrooms, 
have had a local reputation, and have died 
making no sign, except when one, more 
than usually prominent, iike the ‘‘ Protec- 
tion” Company, of Chicago, makes a great 
explosion and its fragments fall into the 
courts. Then the public get a glimpse of 
the game, and learn that one of these con- 
cerns, after playing its game for six years, 
can fail, owing $324,000 in promised insur- 
ance to its hopeful members! What Judge 
Blodgett said to these deluded policyhold- 
ers he might have said to all others who 
are in the same delusion—namely, that 
their ‘‘scheme was illusory and an experi- 
ment outside the beaten paths of life insur- 
ance,” and that they ‘‘ might well have 
anticipated the contingecy which has 
arisen.” 





THEY DON’T INSURE. 





A count in Pennsylvania lately described 
@ co-operativa life association, and said: 
“‘Its receipts are not strictly premiums; its 
policies have no accessible or computable 
value; the assets which it depends on to 
meet its liabilities in its certificates or pol 
icies are not pretended to be in their own 
hands, nor are they in the hands of the 
assured unless they see fit to pay the dollar 
assessed when a member dies; and it has 
no capital stock.” No capital, no assets, 
no certain policy value, no funds, no legal 
responsibility, no nothing. That appears 
to be about the size of it, and that is what 
thousands of people are depending upon 
for support in the time of need. 


PHENIX company 


OF BROOKLYN, N. ¥Y 
OFFICES: 
New York, 193 Broadway. 
Brooklyn, 12 and 14 Court Street. 
Brooklyn, E. D., 98 Broadway. 
January lst, 1880. 











Loans 
valued at $415,250) 


Woot “ sea wi 211,000 00 
Loans on demand (security valued a 
aol)... ai cliiahiaioaiaeel said“ sana 64,968 00 
Other mds, par $484,992. mar 
WORD. oc ccccccoccccse coccececccceseoccscecs 477,220 84 
Cash in bank and office a 





Interest accrued 
Salvages, reinsurance claims, wrecking 


APPAFALUS, CLC. .... 6. ceeessereecceeeeeees 


75,777 91 























Rese: for reinsurance ° ’ 
ae for all unpaid loss claims......... 182,087 39 
All other liabilities.........«-..+.- e 11,451 05 
CAPITAL STOCK........00ceeeeeee .-. 1,000, 00 
NET SURPLUS. .......0ccccccscceecccecess . 821,116 7 
$2,532,660 82 


FOROS SHAW vies eant ss 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY’S 
VIEW OF THE CELEBRATED LAWRENCE 
CASE, 

A CORRESPONDENT in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
having written to us to ascertain the value 
of his policy of insurance in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
we addressed a letter to that Company, re- 
questing the information sought; and we 
learn, in reply, that the policy was a twenty- 
five-year endowment, issued May 15th, 
1874, for five thousand dollars, on which 
$1,132.75 had been paid to the Company. in 
premiums, $187.17 has been returned to the 
insured in dividends, and the Company 
now offer a paid-up policy for $1,160, ora 
cash value of $371.78, which latter amount 
is stated to be 56 per cent. of the reserve 
and is claimed to be a liberal value. Of 
this we leave our correspondent to judge. 
But certain strictures on the course of the 
Company in connection with the well- 
known Lawrence case having been in- 
dulged in, they have requested us to pub- 
lish a letter from their solicitor, which ex- 
plains the view taken of it by them. The 
case having been very differently presented 
heretofore, and, so far as we know, no 
public journal having printed the Com- 
pany’s side, we admit it to our columns, 
without comment. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
InsuRANCcE Company or New York, 
LAW DEPARTMENT, 

140 to 146 Broadway. 

New Yor, December Ist, 1879. 

Dear Sir :—Your letter informing the 
Company that your district is flooded with 
documents put ip circulation by the agents 
of rival companies in respect to a case con- 
tested by the Mutual Life at Chicago, and 
claimed to be one of accidental poisoning, 
and requesting to be informed of the par- 
ticulars, has been referred to me. 

It is very difficult to command sufficient 
patience to treat seriously and dispassion- 
ately the untrue and absurd stories set 
afloat by unscrupulous partisans, who seem 
to think their success in life, if not their 
salvation hereafter, depends upon their 
skill and ability to misrepresent and malign 
the Mutual Life. 

We had hoped not to feel obliged to 
make public the details of the case to 
which you refer, as it embraces features 
which the grave of the dead man should 
forever have concealed. But we have 
borne vituperation and misrepresentation 
so long, in our endeavor, for the sake of 
the living, to avoid publicity, that our own 
policyholders are distressed by our reti- 
cence, and demand to know what all this 
outcry about the case means, The officers, 
therefore, in self-defense, feel compelled 
to make a brief statement of the facts (for 
obvious reasons, omitting the name of the 
insured), which are as follows: 

Our policies on the life insured were 
issued respectively in December, 1876, and 
January, 1877. About the same time the 
insured became and was largely insured in 
the Connecticut Mutual and the Charter 
Oak Life Insurance Companies. He was 

said at this time to have been in embar- 
rassed financial circumstances, 

It appeared, by our investigations and 
those of the Connecticut Mutual, that the 
insured, at and before the time of his ap- 
plications, suffered, from the effects of 
immoral conduct. He was fully con- 
scious of the nature and results of the 
disease, and had spoken about the same to 
one or more of his intimate friends, He 
contracted the disease some time prior to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








cement 





his application forinsurance, and had never 
recovered; but, on the contrary, at the time 
of his death was in the tertiary or last 
stage of the disease. These facts he con- 
cealed from the companies, representing 
that he had never had or suffered from the 
disease indicated. 

On this ground the claim was contested 
by both the Connecticut Mutual and the 
Mutual Life. Owing to the lack of testi- 
mony subsequently discovered by us, 4 
verdict was given against the Connecticut 
Mutual. 

On the trial of our case the claimant in- 
troduced testimony as follows: 

On August 5th, 1877, the insured went 

to a neighboring drug-store and procured a 
bottle of laudanum; and, while there, was 
given an ordinary dose of 15 drops, to re- 
lieve a pain in his stomach. This pain, in 
all probability, was caused by the disease 
spoken of. He then went home, refusing 
either to call upon or send for a physician. 
Reaching his house, he took another dose 
of laudanum and emptied the bottle. 
Sending after two more ounces of the drug, 
he redoubled his dose. Again he took an- 
other double dose, and still again another. 
His wife then left him; and when she re- 
turned, he told her he had taken still an- 
other dose. No physician was called in, 
and no attempt was made to stop him from 
pouring the poison down his throat until it 
was too late. 
Whether, in taking dose after dose of 
the poison, suffering as he was from his 
loathsome disease and knowing the im- 
possibility of his ever recovering there- 
from, he intended to kill himself will prob- 
ably never be known. 

Such was the claimant’s own testimony, 
and, without a word of testimony being in- 
troduced by the Company, the court at 
once held that, under such a state of facts, 
there could be no recovery against the 
Insurance Company. The court ruled 
that in no sense of the word was this an 
accidental death, as it would be if one 
made a mistake and took poison when he 
intended to take something else; that the 
insured, knowing the nature and effect of 
laudanum, voluntarily and of his own 
accord repeatedly took dose after dose 
of the deadly poison, and thus died. 


The death of the insured was, at the 
very least, the result of the most criminal 
recklessness on his part, and, under the 
criminal code of Illinois, was a clear case 
of manslaughter. 

The Company was ready with all its 
witnesses at the trial to prove that the in- 
sured had deceived the Company in stating 
in his applications that he had never had 
a certain disease. Had it not been for the 
judge's ruling that the claimant could not 
recover for a death brought about by the 
reckless carelessness of the insured the case 
would have been decided on the question 
of the special disease referred to. 

You know, as well as I do, that this Com- 
pany endeavors by all possible means, ex- 
cept by consenting to palpable frauds and 
the gross violation of the insurance con- 
tract, to avoid litigation; that no claim is 
ever contested unless deemed necessary to 
protect the funds legitimately belonging to 
honest policyholders from plunder. The 
officers of the Company regard themselves 
as trustees, having the care and manage- 
ment of these funds, and believe it to be 
their duty to protect them for those legiti- 
mately entitled to them, and not to hesi- 
tate to resist fraud for fear of being ar- 

raigned on false charges of unreasonable 
litigation. I had occasion a few days‘since 





to consider this question of litigation so 


————— 


adversaries to mislead the public mind and 
create a prejudice against us; and I beg, in 
closing this letter, to repeat the statement 
for your information, which is as follows: 

I find, by looking at our books, that from 
the ist of January, 1878, to the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1879, out of 785, the whole number 
of death-claims for that year, we paid 780, 
amounting in the aggregate to $3,266,959. - 
11, without litigation; and, during the 
same period, we felt compelled to contest 
five out of the 785 death-claims, involving 
an amount of less than $29,000. Two of 
these five claims were contested on the 
ground of a violation of the contract of 
insurance, by gross intemperance, which was 
the cause of death. In one of the cases, it 
was shown that the person to whom the 
policy had been assigned by the insured 


-had actually supplied him with whiskey 


to. shorten his life. One of the five was 
contested on the ground of gross fraud and 
misrepresentation at the time of securing 
the insurance; another was where the pol- 
icy had been forfeited five years prior to 
the death of the party; and another was 
where the Company had purchased and 
taken a surrender of the policy several 
years before the death of the insured, and 
where, after his death, the claim was made 
against the Company by his representatives 
to pay it again. ¥ 

Now, these are all the death-claims ac- 
cruing during that entire year about which 
there has been any litigation, and I give 
you these facts as an illustration of the 
management of this part of the Company’s 
business. In view of the large amount 


paid for death-claims and the insignificant 
amount involved in litigation, it seems to 
me preposterous that any intelligent policy- 
holder of the Company should charge the 
management with unreasonable litigation. 


Yours truly, 
0. H. PatMER, Solicitor. 
* 
P. 8.—Number of claims paid................ 7380 


ltigated.......... - & 
The litigated being only 54-100 of one per cent. of the 
total number of claims. 
Amount of claims pafd............. $3,266,959 11 
bad = litigated........ 29,000 00 
The amount tigated being only 88-100 of one per 
eent. of the total amount of claims. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par values)....... $83,804,261 3 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 


WANES)... 2. cccvccccccsccccsccscccocccece $4,505,168 10 
DIREcToRS. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, ©. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H.Wright- 





MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK. 


Organized 1850. 


AN ENTIRE GENERATIO 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS PAID OUT EACH 
BUSINESS DAY FOR THIRTY YEARS TO FAMILIES 
OF DECEASED MEMBERS. 


Accumulation - - - $10,000,000 
Surplus, over - ~> $1,750,000 


SEND FOR RATES AND 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 





[March 18, 1880, 





recklessly and unscrupulously used by our 


utivental Lite 


Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Siateenth A 1 Stat, 


INCOME FOR 1879. 


ie petite paces ts...... 8,975 82 
From terest and vente eccee beta} 
all other receipts........ 19,708 





t, Jan. 1st, 1880. 


$612,601 48 


$143,651 21 


BDID 2... 00cccccceccscccees 836,855 84 


o' . 
Agents’ balances.............. 34.003 94 
ture, fixtures,and safes. 17,817 74 
jums in course of collec- 





LIABILITIES. 
ano policies iicte (OED utes. 
8 ing per-cen’ 
GOTIERBIIE.. ..o i ickcodsise 'vansseeeqaspe $2,334,735 00 
Death losses and matured endowments 1.198 00 


awaiting proof 
$2,375,858 00 
Surplus - 7 - - $421,465 28 
No. AMOUNT. 
Policies issued and restored 


during the year.............. 1,253 $1,357,791 00 
te ion teres December 8,400,998 00 





JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 
ARTHUR 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
HORACE R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

WM. M. HUDSON, M.D., Med. Adviser. 
HENRY P. BARTON, Sup’t Agencies. 























Cy | Assets Jam. 1, °78, $716,450.00 g 
zy Assets Jan. 1,1874,6800,070,00\ F 
| Assets Jan, 1, 1875,81,009,366.00 
| Assets Jan. 1, 1876, $1,028,260.00\ * 
Assets Jan. 1,’77,$1,050,622.00 
Assets Jan.1,1878, $1,058,167.00 
Assets Jan.1,”79, $1,098,623.00 


Assets January ist, 1880, _ i 
$1,137,549.00 
Capital, $200,000. Net Surplus, $235,153.81. 


ATTENTION of owners of Farm Property 
an to above Pyra- 
m 
































ce ae It iseues 45,000 polices No 
wor! now iseues ayear. 
other like growth an 


crease. 
The h of this Com: that a Lancs 
iotase < pany proves 


be done with small each risk, 
iad afford perfect socurity, which will grow sronget 


companies. 


5 ant many of Soo Shoes companies, Soe 
failed on account reakiees at exes Sib 
agement. or | yp toy pe 
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1850. 30th YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF VEW VORK. 
Annual | Report. 


Net Assets from December 
PD SUE Pere ee ey. $9,709,175 83 


BUSINESS OF 1879. 
Premiums received. $993,671 80 








Interest received... 554,596 30 
Rents, deferred pre- 
miums, etc....... 343,054 84 1,891,322 94 
$11,600,498 77 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims, ma- 
tured endows 
ments, and annu- 
Git sccscnces es $817,681 37 
Paid dividends and 
returned pre- 
CE okt o taadee 475,920 42 
Paid salaries, office, 
real estate, and 
other expenses... 181,810 14 


Paid agency, taxes, 





examiner’s fees, 
commission, and 
advertising....... 125,930 32 $1,551,342 25 
Ee) ec oae.ce $10,049,156 52 52 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank...... $37,810 74 
kontds and mortgages........... 3,836,094 26 
Loans on policies in force....... 1,588,497 88 
United States and New York 
GRE AB aie wnnx> cnientncds 1,336,670 14 
Real estate at cost............. « 1,250,418 69 
Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection and 
transmission...............6+- 126,722 46 
Temporary loans on stocks and 
GOI 6s 0 s'ch id Supe UP re chess 1,696,465 14 
“ Interest due and accrued, and 
all other property............. 176,477 16 


_ $10,049,156 52 


Adjusied claims due 





after Ist Jan., 1880 $249,476 00 
Reported claims, 
awaiting proof, 
Cte osc v cbse cee 110,263 89 
Dividends unpaid 
and all other lia- 
WE. nanece+s 80,496 03 
Reserve on existing 
policies, calcula- 
ted by the New 
York standard... 7,759,260 00 
————- $8, 199,495 92 
Surplus by above rule..... 1,849,660 660 @ 
$10,049, 156 52 52 
DIRECTORS, 
HENRY STOKES EDWARD SCHELL, 
James M. McLEas, C. NoRWoop, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 


Epwin J. BROWN, 
EpWarD HaiGur, 
W. J. VALENTINE, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, JR., 
JOHN S. HARRIS, 
Wm. A. SEAVER, 
EDMUND COFFIN, 
Jous T. TERRY, 
JamMES STOKES, JR., 
E. A. WALTON, 
Ouix G. WALBRIDGE, 
Gro. W. QUINTARD, 
LEON BLUM, Gale eston. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
a z pt ote! LE, } ' Assistant Secretaries. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
_,Mon-Forfeiture Law. 





policies with other ec com anies, and, 
remiums — due and 


ADVANTAGES offered by th 
Send for the circulars of 
THE tAS64 CBU SETTS M y 
NSURANCE CO UTUAL LIFE 
Springfeld, Mass. 


TH E CONTE NENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 

JAS. 8. ARs 
Presiden: -— 





A. 8. aan 
Vice-President. 


R. E. BEEcuer, 
Secretary. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PARIS. 
Fully Paid Cash Capital, pe wc oar 


and th Polic; 
£2,000, 004,080 Of Pree sslockoulers “obugatida ry the 7 rigid 








—— Sratee Orr Bostor, Mass. 
198m C, PAIGE, Tees Powe 5 ae 


USTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE Unt 
H. TED STATES. 
rat UNNEWELL, Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Humne- 


GROOM BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


wu —~% HUNT, 
snd Pena? ETSNMGNS, Atlas National Bank 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1830. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 187¥. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 

from ng January, 1874, to 3lst De- 


cembe lcnibannstessahanceaeneeead $3,699,066 58 
Premiums op » policies not marked off Ist 

SOROENG, Te ok ccc iccdécvboccctcctestes 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5371, (048 49 49 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 


Premiums marked off from 44 January, 


1874, to 31st December, 187J........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period. . .. $1,524,"31 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0,786 77 


The vpompeny has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,875,5°8 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,807,600 GO 
Real Estate and Claims due the Ooms 

00,000 00 
1,522,826 35 


"281,455 16 
#12,487,7 437, 789 5 51 








Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


| lewal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 


of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount £0 receeinable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8ist December, 187°, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
d. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIB8, EDMUN W, CORLIES, 

W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELL TT, 
LEWIS CURTIS EXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MOR! JAMES G. DE FORESS, 

FREDERICK CHAUNC ‘EY, 
ADOLPH LEMO —— CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

BENJAMIN H, FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOSIAH O. LLIAM H. zoee, 

LLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KIN 
ROYAL PHELPS, OMAS B CODDING1ON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
Cc. A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. LLIAM DEGROO! 

RY COLL +, 


WILLIAM H. HEN 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
* W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 834 Vice-President. 


— 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company coniuate 0 its business ered the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 





—o— 
Offices ( 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental’ Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 


Buildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—r0-—. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cash Capital...........c..scscisecs- 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies)... ....1060sveseee 65.000 00 
NOt Marples... ...0s.05-0000csidoceese 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ited States Bonds as market 
Reis =e other Bonds and Stocks ie mrs $e ‘Ber OO 00 


Cae OR BOMG..........ccsacehsdo becksode écacis % 46 

d s (op Stocks and Bonds, 40x85 58 

rege A RRP te, «.» 285,25500 
Mort eae (on Real Estate, worth 

nae se epeemiieGhethin Sik AdVoe dh oth 6 

reat Estate, office buildings in New York ee 

ME UOGMAIR. oc coer Wissen bsivecdiccscs ccs 677,500 00 
Premiums due_anpaid and in course of 

CO LLL ALE LIT AS 150,309 58 

Interest and Rents accrued... ............. 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H..H. LAMPORT, en me 
B.C. TOWN US PECK, Secretary. 


' A. 
J KOA M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 


General Agent. 
F.C. MOORE, 3 DUTCHER. Seo'y Brooklyn Department. 


1825. 
THE PENNSYLVAN! TA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ 000 

Reinsurance and all Lia- ela e 
SEES ar. ae 804,038 88 

Surplus........ codededt _ 807,073 23 


Sc 
$2,011,112 11 


WM. G. © Si EXLEREAUX, President. 


t 
2 WEEE. , Ass’t See. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





iinet 





OF THE 


NEW YORK 


JANUARY Ist, 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

CHOMS FO BAIME. 2 00 oes ccccgercecegccogecgccccccericccessescvcceces 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 
Terande ad SUMO RTACON «6 5:0’ 6:65.00 00 v0cn0g es sencesehccenccecens coos 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. . - 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $14,356,102 94)......ccccccccccccccccccccccsvesevecsveues 
Real estate... .. ee eee Pe Bee, 2 eee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)... .........0..-ccseee cece eeeees 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000)... . 
*Loans-on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,160,000)... ..........- ee cece cece eens 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, i. <1 ccin aie natn anand eeinmentc des ae 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 





Wh Boies cnccncccgs scccscuscoptoapen Gueesessssecsnes 


Agemts’ balances.......6.- 0. :ceee ee eeeeereweceeereweeeerseeecenes 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880..............++. 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 

York. 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost............+--++ee0+6 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880................. seectes ° 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880...........-... 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC........ 00... eee cece ereeeeeeeee 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid..................eeeceeeeeee 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participsting at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.............022.-eeceessweeceees 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance..........0.....00ee cece eens 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.............+.- Dibedudebeosasecasne 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


1880. 


- $36,213,457 61 


assets.. $135,966 93 


$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


379,839 09—$5,003,036 16 


Oe Ae ERATE TT OO OT TT $6,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January lst, 1879........... 
Interést and rents..........2--+eeeeeee ehedsbedibepes 2,339,875 93 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879........ | ee 


306,225 98—$2,033,650 00—$8,036,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


ACCOUNT. 


$1,569,854 22 


1,015,256 22 
2,236,879 97 
"173,608 64 
626,253 30 
307,392 81 — $5,923,245 16 


$38,185,431 68 


$1,961,701 48 
13,544,671 96 
4,974,573 68 
15,318,278 95 
850,000 00 
621,403 02 


37,989 02 


lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included, 


211,625 23 
22,199 23 
317,989 11— $38,185,431 68 


811,520 98 
$38,996,952 66 


$225,662 64 
213,271 31 
32,780 98 


1,871,482 18 
16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
3,120,371 48 


$38,996,952 66 


Cent., over $7,000,600 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in properties to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 





Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,132,119, 
Number of | Jan. ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,478. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605 1878, 127, ‘901 ‘887. 
Policiesin Force: | Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. at Risk : 1879, 125,232, 144. 
Jan. 1st, 18°0, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,768. 
f 1875, $1,524,815. 1875, $1, - 658. Jan. Ist, 1876, $2,499,654. 
Death- | 1976, 1'547,648. Income | i976’ "’c06,950. Divisible | Jan’ ist. 1877, 2,626,816. 
claims { 1877, 1, 638,128, from een 18605 Surplus at ess - 157s, ie 
1878, 1, 687 676. 1 5 an. Ist, 811, 
paid: | 1879, 1,369,854. Interest | i979" 5’o33,650. *Percent.: | Jan’ tet, 1880, 8,120,871. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHAS. WRIGHT, ™.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN. 
WILLIAM BARTON, NRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, - MiS L. WHITE EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCE, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. . 
BANTA Cochher. 
DrODELL,| oti Tecuctes MORRIS FRANKLIN, 





SENAY TUCK, M.D. | Examiners WILLIAM 


President 
H, BEERS, 


CWaciunitnne sed Semen 





26 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 





120 Broadway, New York. 


Total Assets, Dee. dst, 1879, $97,368,041 78 


Undivided Surplus....... $7,515,407 76 





New Business, $26,502,541; an increase of 
more than FIVE MILLION DOLLARS over the 
previous year. 


Policies Incontestable after 
three years. 





On ordinary policies a liberal surrender 
value is given in paid-up insurance, in case of 
forfeiture. 





Contract clearly and con- 
cisely expressed. No tech- 
nical conditions. 


The year closed without a single disputed 
death claim on the records. All just claims 
paid promptly and in full. 


Cash meee on Tontine Policies. 


The two following cases will serve as illus- 
trations of settlements now being made by the 
Society : 


Policy No. 43,563, Issued May 25th, 1869. 
On the Life of F L——, of Farm- 





ington, Conn. 
Amount of polley........cscccccsece $10,000 00 
Annual premium............+0.-+-- 508 60 


Total premiums paid during 11 years. 5,504 60 
The policyholder, having decided to 
terminate the contract at the 
end of its Tontine period, draws 
COO inndvnnveccseddescesectbns 6,455 80 
having had $10,000 of assurance 
for eleven years. 
Policy No. 50,526. 
Issued January 8th, 1870. 











On the Life of A G Cc , of 
New York. 

Amount of policy...........0....+5 $10,000 00 

Annual ‘premium................+.- 543 10 


The total premiums during the en- 
tire period (10 years)............ $5,431 00 

On the 8th day of January, 1880, the policy- 
holder had the privilege of terminating the 
contract and withdrawing $4,960 cash, or 
taking a paid-up policy for $7,870. He de- 
cided, however, to continue the assurance, 
and his premium for 1881, less the annual divi- 
dend, will be under $150. 

Gentlemen who have had a suc- 
cessful experience in the business 
of Life Insurance can make favor- 
able arrangements as Agents with 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 


VICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 

239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 





THE 1 NDE FEN D ENT. 


, BUR- 


SOAR aE Ack 
Fdlty Tarzan, rat, and fale Depo 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





im their New Marbie Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


T 
winnie ee 
The Company also E THEIR 
GLAR-P F VAULTS at prices varying from 
$75 a year, according r e sine for = 
Yault for i0, Boome ana ning vs 
Yale Time Lock. 1a 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a modetate 
EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
pi oa Aa AT 
eve col 
ations, and and individuals. ” 
—— INVESTMENTS are 
m the assets of the company, 
Trust Capital of ga ,000, primarily y respons for 


RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 





STEPHEN A. CALD President. 
JOHN B, GEST, Vice- t and in charge of the 
RO one Tr and S 





7: 


Stephen A. Cald William errick, 
Edward 4, Caldwell, John B. Goat 
George men . Thomas Di 

Henry dibeoa, Thomas McKean, 





INITH STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263; and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
vite BRSUR een ah et SANE eR aS 
AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Ieswed. 


~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, aeeretogs, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of THe In 
DEPENDENT been 80 promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite publicattention toour NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880; as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subseription two years, in ad- 
CE een Tee yet Pee 5.00 


One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 


One subscription with two "aw sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

COUMAMMEO a's 6:5: 0000 casersccsccacs 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

FOMMIIRNES. 0 cccccccce cocscccccees 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 
10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 

On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
pum: If a will make this simple €ffort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
créased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
thts month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 


| newspaper. 


Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, THe INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 
ligious newspaper. Every copy of the 
paper contains 32 pages (while others print 
only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 
size considerably larger than in most other 
religious journals. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has more depart- 
ments for discussing special themes every 
week than any other weekly newspaper, 
embracing almost everything of interest to 
the whole reading community, of every 
party and denomination, and in all those 
departments the ablest writers and special- 
ists are employed. 

We believe we have now moreclergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 
sort in America, That list has been greatly 
increased during the past year, and it now 
embraces the best-known pu!nit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
THe INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 

cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social, and 
general welfare of the people. It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. With such solid 
strength and such powerful help, THe INpE- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 


Tax Eroapaspewr, 


Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D-D., “LLD.. 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZA4ETH STUART PHELPS. 
R. 8. STORRS. D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop A. ©.'COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D,. LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
GLADD! 


THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, ¥.D., LL.D. 
prot. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 


T. L. CUYLER, DD., 
R. H..STODDARD, 


F. B. SANBORN, SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

R. W. DALE, D.D., Mra. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 

Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH K, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 
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offered. A few hours’ trial ns would 
producé, we think, very large results. 
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money, probably, in securing able contri- 
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THE IRON-CLAD. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Mark the molten metal roaring, in a lava-tor- 
rent pouring, 

From the outlet of the furnace to the sandy 
molds below, 

And the gates that seem infernal, opening on 
a fire eternal, 

Where a thousand soulsin anguish writhe and 
suffer in its glow ; 

See with faces hot and glowing, hither com- 
ing, thither going, 

Into firelight, into darkness, toilers hurrying 
to and fro: 

Those you see—a shallow gazing ; nothing more 
before your eyes 

Than the dense heat and the toilers; there 
your vision lives—and dies, 


These you see, and ends your-seeing; but 
with me there spring to being 

Sights of doing, sounds material, in the blue 
and orange blaze. 

I behold the ships of war, the partly-builded 
vessels swarthy, 

With their naked ribs of metal, resting grimly 
on the ways; 

Hear each half-built frigate give its sound of 


hammer-stroke on rivets, 

Springing from the corded muscles of our 
modern Kuklopes, 

Where the broad and busy ship-yards stretch 
along the river-side, 

On the sloping banks of Schuylkill, on the 
Hudson, and the Clyde. 


Now one frigate dons her armor—plates of 
steel. that none may harm her ; 

Now they launch her in the water, now they 
fit her for the sea ; 

Now they place her engines ponderous, in her 
center, fashioned wondrous ; 

Now the screw, whose blades propel her where- 
‘soe’er she wills to be ; 

Now her guns are ranged in order on her iron- 
guarded border— 


Thunder-toned to speak her anger when her 
Wrath Is flowing froe— 


Thunder-toned to speak her anger, as from 
sea to sea she sails, 

Moving terror of the nations, mocker of the 
waves and gales. 


Looking in the depths cavernous of the flercely- 
raging furnace, 

Ibehold her as she cruises on the ocean far 
and wide, 

Where the tempest howling round her, vainly 
striving to confound her, 

In its failure pays a tribute to her stoutness 
and her pride, 

Where thé waves that rise before her, bent to 
wrathful topple o’er her, 

Crushed to foam, to spray-drift scattered, 

_ impotently leave her side ; 

While the wooden navies nigh her shrink in 
terror at the ire 

Of this daughter of the furnace, of this child 
of ore and fire. 


Then the foe, depending wrongly on the for- 
tress builded strongly, 

Strive to stay the sable monster by the balls 
from cannons vast— 

From her iron side rebounding, with a clangor 
loud resounding, 

Merely pebbles at a giant by a babe in anger 
cast ; 

But through water grimly speeding, balls and 
bursting shells unheeding, 

Moves the iron kraken proudly till the cannon- 
range is past ; 

Then between the town and fortress she her 
terrible wrath delivers 

Till the stones to fragments erumble and the 
mighty bastion shivers. 


Now the vision changes quickly; now the 
storm-clouds gather thickly ; 

Through the darkness of the tempest, on the 
fron-clad careers ; 

Neither waves to heaven aspiring, nor the 

- raging wind untiring, 

Nor the huge swell of the ocean, nor the light- 
ning-stroke she fears. 

Ha! a joint has sprung ' She lurches! through 
the seam the water searches! 

In the white-fringed, seething billows, lo! the 
monster disappears ! 

She has passed from sight forever, from the 
eager-straining gaze ; 

And my sight grows dimmer, dimmer, st- the 
vision-blinding blaze. , 
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Old and Houng. OUR. DIXIE. dem hahd, tribbulation times. Dat what it 





BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 





I may as well own that our family are 
or, at least, were during the war what our 
Northern friends are please to style rebels. 
Our fathers and uncles fought, bled, and 
died bravely for the Lost Cause. When it 
was hopelessly lost and peace was de- 
clared, the remnant of our family accepted 
the situation, there being nothing else 
worth being done. Our mothers do not 
talk politics, and Uncle Dick, the only one 
of our near relatives who was spared by the 
Federal bullets, does not love the subject 
of the war; and, in consequence, we girls 
are not very sound on the causes of the 
‘‘late onpleasantness ” or on the principles, 
either moral or political, that actuated 
either side. We know, of course, what our 
Northern neighbors say; but we know 
also that they say some things that are not 
quite true, if we are to credit the testimony 
of our mothers and our uncle and our 
aunts, for these Northerners sometimes tell 
us that the war was caused by the determ- 
ination of the Southern people to carry 
slavery into all the territories. Mamma 
and aunties say that this is not true. The 
South did not care at all for territories or 
for the extension of slavery. All it asked 
was to be let alone, they say. And Uncle 
Dick has often said in our hearing that the 
war never would have come if the Yankees 
could only have minded their own busi- 
ness. He says the Yankees were always 
tampering with the slaves and trying to 
make them discontented. 

This must have been disagreeable, and I 
am not surprised that the Southern people 
resented it. Both sides seem to be agreed 
on one point, however; and that is, that 
there could have been no war if there had 
been no Negro. 

Once, when I wished very much to ac- 
quire some sound ideas on the subject, I 
interviewed Uncle Dock, an old coachman, 
who has been in our family since long be- 
fore the war. In fact, he was born in it 
and he declares that he means to die in it. 
He followed my grandfather’s sons to the 
battle, and brought them, ene by one, dying 
or dead, 'to the’ old home and the loved 
ones, And when the tide of blood and 
flame swept up against the home itself, he 
stood by the ‘‘chillen,” as he yet calls our 
mothers and aunts and poor Uncle Dick, 
and fled with them beyond the ensanguined 
border. 

“Uncle Dock,” I asked, in my most in- 
sinuating and gracious manner, for the old 
man has gray locks and is venerable, as 
well asa trifle crotchety, “‘ will you tell me, 
if you can (the white folks can’t), the real 
cause of the trouble?” How did that dread- 
ful war, that landed us all away up here, 
far off from the dear home of our birth, 
come about? Somehow I don’t take kindly 
to polities, and sometimes I find myself 
embarrassed by my ignorance on the sub- 
ject of the late Rebellion. What caused 
it?” 

‘* Laws, chile!” Uncle Dock answered, 
shaking his white head wisely, but solemn- 
ly, ‘‘don’t yo’ go fer ter gittin’ cumbar- 
rassed. Derain’t no use. Kase de truf is, 
dat ar secesh wah wus de mose onreasonin’ 
distuhbance. Don’ yo’ go fer ter bodderin’ 
yer putty head wid de nonsinse. De wah 
dead an’ gone now, chile; an’ so is de mose 
ob dem dat stahted it. Ef dey ain’t, dey 
orter ter be; dat all. Sech a-tarin’ up o’ 
good ole plantations, an’ a-turnin’ things 
tops’-turvy gin’lly, jis’ fer de massy good- 
niss know what (de niggers ain’t no bet- 
ter off, nur de white folks); dis nigger 
nebber did see! Go on, chile. Eat yo’ 
good vittles, an’ t’ank de good Marse ’bove 
yo’ is got’em fereat. An’ don’ go fer ter 
resurrectionatin’ dat ar regen’rit secesh wah. 
Der wa’n’t no cause ferit. "Twar jis’ de 
Debble rampin’ ’roun’, a-seekin’ an’ a-sarch- 
in’ who alls hemout’vour. De good Lawd 
dun shut he mouf fer dis time; dat all. 
*Pears like chilluns gits mo’ ’n’ mo” notions 
in der heads ebery day,” he muttered, as 
he turned away in displeasure: 
Pris an’ me, we’s jis’ de same,” he began 
afresh, as he paused in the doorway. “‘It 
do jis’ aggawate Miss Pris ter hear tell 
*bout dat wah; an’ dat jis’ de same way 





“* Miss - 


wid ole Dock. He fa’rly ‘spises ter hear- 


do.” 

And that was all the consolation I had 
from Dock: 

‘Which was that much more than you 
deserved,” said Aunt Pris, severely, when 
I reported to her my interview. ‘‘For 
have I not told you repeatedly that the 
causes of the war were many?” she con- 
tinued, didactically. ‘‘The cause for 
which our glorious heroes fought was one. 
We have not yet attained to it. It isa Lost 
Cause. For all that, it was a~just one. I 
shall die consistent. Iam yet a rebel. I 
glory in the fact. I am no reconstructed 
idiot.” And with these words she glanced 
reproachfully at Mammaand Aunt Virginia, 
as if tointimate that those worthy matrons 
might be open to the accusation of recon- 
structed idiocy. They did not resent the 
implied indignity. They were used to 
Aunt Pris. I fancy that our family must 
have saved rather more from the wreck of 
their fortunes than did many of the South- 
ern people. All our house servants re- 
mained with us and still remain. Mamma’s 
old Mammy is our ‘‘Mammy” yet. Folks 
who visit us say that ours seems like an 
old-time Southern household, because we 
keep up the old ways and our old servant, 
are yet about us. And sometimes, when 
such remark is made, Aunt Pris replies: 
‘* Yes, we have all our people about us, as 
in the good old days. All, and one more.” 

The one more is Dixie. Our Dixie. And 
this is how he came to be ours. 

Aunt Pris, with Cousin Fatima, was 
passing through the market, when they, in 
common with other pedestrians, were sud- 
denly startled by an outcry and arush, and 
turned to see an escaped steer madly career- 
ing down the street in dangerous proximity 
to a young girl, who was flying on terrified 
feet before him. Many persons saw the 
imminent peril in which the poor girl was; 
but none seemed able to avert it. At the 
moment when it appeared that only a stride 
ortwo more of the raging animal would 
suffice to bring its horns upon her, a swift, 
darting object was hurled or seemed to be 
hurled from the crowd upon the curbstone, 
and in the instant was seen clinging to the 
outspread horns a little black boy, who, 
with the agility of a kitten, scrambled to 
the beast’s neck and bestrode it, with arms 
and legs alike closely gripping it. Bewil- 
dered by the turn of affairs, the steer 
lowered his horns and shook them violently; 
but the morsel clung and would not be 
shaken off. ‘ 

«Cut! Mistis,” yelled the plucky little 
darkey. ‘‘ Dis yer steah kaint cotch yo’ 
now. He dun got Dixie a-bo’d.” 

The frightened girl reached the pave- 
ment, only to fall down in a swoon, and be 
carried into a near-at-hand drug-store; 
while the steer, arrested but not stopped, 
plunged madly on, and was brouglit toa 
sudden halt by the pistol-ball of a police- 
man at the corner. The animal fell heavily, 
tossing the poor little chap ahead of him 
upon the sharp-stones of the Macadam, 
causing him to cry out with the kurt of the 
bruises. 

‘There are enough to pow-wow over 
that girl,” said Aunt Pris to Fay, whose 
tender sympathies were taking her with 
the crowd into the drug-store. ‘I must 
see after that little black wretch.” And 
she made all haste in the direction taken by 
thé flying animal. She met the lad coming 
toward her, bawling lustily, and covered 
with dust and blood. 

‘*Dat owdacious steah,” he howled. 
‘“‘Naisty, stinkin’, onregenrit beas’! Oh— 


hoh!” 
‘* Here!” said Aunt Pris, crisply, touch- 


ing the lad on the shoulder. ‘‘ You have 
no reason to abuse the animal. I should 
say he was ‘dumb’ enough to suit any- 
body by this time. Dry your eyes and 


look at me.” 

The lad instantly obeyed. 

‘*Who are you?” asked Aunt Pris. 
** And to whom do you belong?” 


*’Olar ter goodniss, Mistis, yo’ mout’s 
well ax de steah. I donno who I is an’! 
don’t "long ter no pusson. My ole mammy 
dun dead, an’ dem cantankerous white 
folks'she dun leab me wid nigh "bout beat 
me ter def, an’ say dey fotchin’ me up out 
0’ cha’ty. Sich a fotchin’ up!” he added, 
in. tones of deep disgust “De goodniss 





chilluns what orter hab sinse a-foolin'’ “bout ' 


knows dey ain't fitten fo" fotch up a mad 
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dog. I’se runned away, an’ I ain’t gwine 
back no mo’; dat’s sho’. Dis yer leg nigh 
"bout busted,” he added, whimpering again 
and rubbing his hip. 
‘*How did you dure torun at that wild 
steer in that manner?” asked Fay. ‘‘Didn’t 
you know it might have killed you?” 

**No, Miss; I didn’t know no sich. Ain’t 
I dun head off steahs heap o' times? It jis’ 
onpossible fer steah ter shake ole Dixie, 
oncet he git a-straddle o’ his neck, ‘less he 
go drap down dead, same’s dis yer owda- 
cious critter.” 


‘*But why did you do it?” asked Aunt 
Pris, sharply. 


‘Why, Mistis? Kase der wa’n’t no pus- 
son else studyin’ ’bout doin’ it. Dat ar 
critter jis’ ‘bout ter gore dat white gal. 
Den whar’d she be, ef ole Dixie hadn't jis’ 
come ’long?” 

“I believe the boy is a hero,” said Aunt 
Pris. And then she poked the hero with 
her parasol, and said: ‘‘ Since you belong 
nowhere, you may come with me. You 
may stay with me as long as you mind me 
and don’t steal or lie.” 

‘Good glory! Mistis,” exclaimed the 
child. ‘‘Dus yo’ mean dat ar’ fer sho’? 
Den I jis’ goes "long. Jis’ yo’ cotch me a- 
stealin’ an’ a-lyin’ an’ a-not-mindin’, Mistis, 
an’ yo’ jis’ fiahs me out; dat all.” 

And so he came to us, and became our 
Dixie. The lad seemed to be a born res- 
cuer. Before he had been with us three 
minutes, he distinguished himself. Aunt 
Lu’s little Sammy—who is a notorious tum- 
bler, and who usually bears on his person 
so many signs of his frequent bruisings 
that he has won from Uncle Jamie, his 
papa, the title of Sir Bumper, and who 
keeps us all in trepidation, lest his next fall 
prove fatal—in his haste to see what new- 
comer was in the hall, stumbled on the top 
step of the long stairs, and would have 
rolled the entire length, his little sore heels 
over his little sore head, in his wonted 
fashion, had not Dixie, perceiving the 
danger, sprung like a cat up the stairs, and 
caught the roaring youngter before he had 
made an altogether fair start on his bump- 


ing descent. 
For this worthy act Aunt Lu presented 


Dixie with a new suit of clothes, and 
promised him that, if he continued thus to 
keep watch over Sammy, she would see to 
it that he should have good times general- 
ly. So faithfully did Dixie attend to Aunt 
Lu’s charge that for three weeks Sammy 
held his footing, or, rather, Dixie held it 
for him, to the extent that his black and 
blue spots faded to green and yellow, and 
at length disappeared entirely; and, no 
fresh ones being added, Uncle Jamie de- 
clared the youngster’s appearance so al- 
tered as to be unrecognizable. Aunt Lu 
rewarded Dixie with a bright silver dollar, 
which he at once spent for molasses candy 
and peanuts, the which, as he munched and 
sucked, he avowed that ‘‘ dis heah dun bin 
good times gin’ly, sho’ ’nuff!” 

Of course, Dixie has his failings: We 
do not lay them up: against ‘him, however. 
For, indeed, but for Dixie himself, his 
courage and presence of mind, we should 
have been to-day where no one harbors 
hard thoughts. It happened only yester- 
day and in this wise. Aunt Lu’s Richard, 
named for Uncle Dick, who spoils him 
utterly, has always been an unmitigated 
nuisance in regard to his use and abuse of 
fireworks, gunpowder, and the like. A few 
days ago he got into deep disgrace by 
dropping a quantity of torpedoes on the 
hall floor, and terribly frightening some 
timid visitors, who, as they took their 
leave, were so unfortunate as to step on 
some of the odious things, which, of 
course, did not fail to ‘‘ go off” in their 
best style. So yesterday, when Aunt 
Pris’s friends from Memphis came, Uncle 
Dick, in haste to save his pet from further 
mishap, promised to give him a great lot 
of powder, after the visitors were gone, if 
only he would agree not to explode so 
much as a néedle’s point while they re- 
mained. 

‘*How much?” queried the exacting lit- 
tle scourge. 

**Qh, three or four pounds!” said Uncle 
Dick, in haste to make terms. 

**T’ll promise for five pounds,” said 
Master Richard. And you'd better get it 

give it to me before you forget it. I'll 
e it away in a safe place and won't tell 
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nobody. Hurry, or I might change my 
mind.” And Uncle Dick actually went out 
and bought the powder and gave it to him. 

Yesterday Aunt Pris’s friends arrived, 
rather unexpectedly. The day was bleak, 
and Aunt Pris ordered Dixie to build a fire 
in the guest-chamber, and to bring her 
word when the room was warm. In less 
than an hour came Dixie. 

‘‘De fiah am bunnin’, Mistis, and de 
room am wahm. Fo’ de gracious, Mississes, 
yo’ all am bleeged fu’ go down on yo’ knees 
ane bless de good Marse up yander dat 
he dun spahd yo’ libes dis heah time. .Jis’ 
lookey! "Hole passel o’ pop-cracks an’ 
nigga chasers ropt in a ole hankeher, an’ 
stuffed up de sto’ chimbly,’ long wid dis yer 
big bunnle o’ powdah. Sto’ smoked so ole 
Dixie ’spar ob ebber gittin’ a fiah. So den 
he pokes his nose in de do’ an’ peer up de 
sto’-pipe. Dar he foun’ um, chucked in 
de elbow, plum stoppin’ off de draf’. Dat 
ar chile, Richard, dun poke de trash dar fo’ 
hide it. ’Spec’ he didn’t ‘low nobody was 
gwine ter light a fiah in dar.” 

He held out the dreadful stuf. “‘ Tol- 
"ble wahm yit,” he said, fingering the paper 
of powder. 

I took it from him. ‘The outer wrap- 
ping was indeed warm. I ran to the basin 
and plunged the package under water. 

“Dixie,” said Aunt Pris, turning pale. 
**How did you get it out? Was the fire 
lit?” 

‘* Kose de fiah war lit. How yo’ 'spec’ it 
smoke, ef it wahn’t lit? ‘Spec’ yo’ smack 
my jaws when yo’ sees dat kyapit-rug dun 
spiled; but der wan’t no time fer studdyin’ 
"bout harf-rugs when de sio’-pipe gittin’ 
hot! Ole Dixie cotch up de rug wid de 
putty cat an’ kittens onto it an’ flop it 
inter de sto’ kerslap. Sort o’ smuvvered de 
fiah. Den he shove in de tongs an’ haul out 
de bunnle o’ powdah an’ de pop-cracks. 
Smoke nigh "bout rewined old Dixie’s eyes; 
but der wan't uo time fer be studdyin’ 
*bout dat nuyver,” 

We looked at each other, and grew pale 
at thought of what we had escaped. 

‘““What could Uncle Dick have been 
thinking of, to give the child such a quan- 
tity?” said Fay. ‘‘ Enough to—” 

‘‘Nuff ter blow dis yer "hole househol’ 
ter perdition,” said Dixie. decidedly and 
disgustedly; ‘‘’sides spiliu’ de harf-rug 
an’ smokin’ eyes out.” 

At that we laughed; but there were tears 
in our eyes too. 

“Dixie,” said Aunt Pris, presently, 
‘‘what would you most wish for, if you 
could have your choice of all good things?” 

‘*Larnin’, Mistis! Dead loads o’ larnin’!” 
was Dixie’s prompt reply. 

‘*You shall have it,” said Aunt Pris: 
‘‘ This very day you shall be entered at the 
Sumner School.” 

And so he was. And, further, Aunt Pris 
declares that from thence he shall be sent 
to Oberlin, if he desires to go. Not that 
she has been reconstructed, she adds, nor 
has notions about educating the Freedmen, 
as they call them; but. simply and solely 
because she believes that, if ever there was 
a little black boy who deserved to get what 
he asked for at the hands of our family, 
that boy is surely our Dixie. 

re 


NESTLING-TIME. 


BY M. D. BRINE. 





How we love it, my baby and I! 

When the stars peep down from the far-off sky, 
And dear little feet grow weary of play, 

At the close of the gladsome, merry day. 


Sweeter far than the hours of fun, 

Which through all the day are never done; 
Sweeter, too, than the time of sleep, 
When the angels ever their vigils keep. 


When does it come? Ask Baby there— 
My dimpled boy, with the golden hair. 

He knows it comes when the day is done, 
And he wearies of toys and frolic and fun! 


Tis then he climbs to bis mother’s knee, 
‘Tired as ever a boy can be, 

And nestles his head upon her breast, 
Glad of the loving, welcome rest; 


Glad to be petted and kissed at last, 

By true, strong arms held warm and fast - 
Glad to be cuddled, and glad to hear 

The language only for Baby’s ear. 


Nestling closely, while kisses sweet 
Fall on the dainty hands and feet, 

As Mother loosens the rumpled dress, 
With a mother’s patient tenderness. 


Ob ! hour so sweet and doubly blest 
Wrt.en comes my birdling safe to his nest ! 
We love it and welcome ft, Baby and I, 
Bweet ‘‘ nestling-time,” with its lullaby! 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


JACE’S FLOWER MISSION. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 








Jack lived in a Western city, in a nice, 
broad street, well shaded with elms and 
maples. There were gardens attached to 
the houses, many of them well cultivated 
and laid out in neat flower-heds. Such a 
garden surrounded Jack’s home, and his 
sister May sometimes engaged him to work 
in the flowers with her little hoe and trow- 
el and watering-pot. But Jack was a bad 
weeder and not to be depended on; for, 
after bending his back a few minutes in 
grubbing up dock and ‘‘ pursley,” he gen- 
erally threw down his tools and scampered 
off to play with ‘‘the Beekman boys,” 
across the street. 

Jack did not like to have it supposed 
that he was under petticoat government, 
or had anything weak and girlish about him; 
but he was rather fond of the sweet odors 
and bright colors of flowers, and when one 
day in summer he found his sister May, 
with a large basket beside her, busy tying 
up small nosegays to send to the sick peo- 
ple in the hospitals and the crippled chil- 
dren in the juvenile infirmary, he thought 
to himself that, if he were lying ill in one 
of those close wards, obliged to keep quiet 
all day and to take frequent teaspoonfuls 
of bad-tasting stuff, it would be very pleas- 
ant to have a kind, soft-voiced lady bring 
him a sweet-smelling bunch of roses and 
geraniums. 

The next day Jack happened to be pass- 
ing through a ‘ow quarter of the town, filled 
with tenement-houses and swarming with 
dirty, wild-eyed Irish children. Near the 
corner of Clarke and Mott Streets stood an 
old, tumble-down frame building, which 
jutted a little over the sidewalk, and the 
lower window-panes of the first story were 
on a level with Jack’s eyes, as the place 
was without yard or area. The tattered 
half-curtain happened to be drawn aside, 
and it was by the merest accident that Jack 
looked in, with rather a deliberate stare. 
One of the lower panes was broken, and 
he could clearly see almost everything the 
miserable room contained. At first if ap- 
peared to be vacant; but, as his glance re- 
turned to the corner nearest the window, 
he discovered a little cot, with a stand near 
its head, holding a cup and spoon and 
broken glass. The cot was covered with a 
dingy sheet and a ragged quilt, under 
which lay a little pale, emaciated girl, 
about seven years old. One arm was 
thrown around a rag doll—a dejected-look- 
ing creature, with a bit of old lace tied over 
her flat head; the other clasped some small 
object very tightly, which Jack, by peering 
some time through the pane, made out to 
be a glass bottle-stopper, evidently a cher- 
ished toy. The poor little thing was fast 
asleep. She seemed weak and spent and 
her breath came fitfully. Her face was too 
pale and thin to be pretty—it was scarcely 
childish; but her hair lay loose on the rag- 
ged pillow and shone with a golden tinge. 
The room was poor and dingy and dark, 
with nothing pleasant for sick eyes to rest 
upon. Jack stood and wondered why the 
sick child was all alone; and then it oc- 
curred to him that probably the mother 
was obliged to go out to her work, and had 
left the little girl locked in for the day. 
She was not yet too weak to help herself to 
the food and medicine that stood near her 


that she was intelligent and could be 


trusted. f 
Jack turned away from the window, and 


walked along rather thoughtfully for a 
block or two. Then he quickened his 
pace, and finally almost ran, as he ap- 
proached the high, clean portion of the 
city where his father’s house stood. It 
was a warm afternoon, and the Shaker 
chairs were empty all in a row on the 
piazza, and he could hear his sister May 
dreamily striking the keys of her Steinway 
piano. He opened the gate softly and 
looked about the garden. There, were 
plenty of flowers in bloom, for it was not 
‘mission day.” The heliotropes, and ver- 
benas, and searlet geraniums, and roses 
perked up their heads in the.sunshine. 
Jack gazed around, uncertain what to 
choose, until his eye fell on a. splendid 
Jacqueminot rose, which had just expanded 
its crimson bosom, with two beautiful buds 





growing close beside it. He broke them 


on the table, and Jack knew by her face’ 
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all off hastily and ruthlessly, in boy fash- 
ion, and then selected some pansies and 
some heliotrope and mignonette, and sur- 
rounded the whole with a sheath of sweet. 
scented geranium leaves. 

He finished without being caught by 
May, for which he was thankful. It was 
also lucky that none of those Beekman 
boys were at: that moment playing “‘ tag” 
and “‘ hop-scotch ” in the street. Jack tied 
his bouquet with two or three blades of 
grass, and wrapped it in a bit of paper 
which he picked up on the sidewalk. You 
have guessed already what Jack meant to 
do. In ten minutes he was back at the 
broken window where he had stood an 
hour before. 

The little girl was still sleeping, for she 
was very weak, and if she woke fora few 
minutes often, dozed off again before long. 
She had turned over on her side, and her 
pale face had a faint tinge of color. Jack 
saw @ man smoking and leaning out of an 
open window across the way; so he stole 
round the corner and waited a few minutes. 
And when he looked again, the coast was 
clear. His heart was in his mouth as he 
hurried back, and, slipping his hand through 
the broken pane, gently tossed the bouquet 
as near the sleeping child’s face as he 
could, without waking her. She made a 
slight movement, but did not open her eyes. 
Jack walked away, feeling guilty, as if 
he had done something to be ashamed of. 
His heart beat fast and his face was quite 
flushed. It was several minutes before he 
could muster courage to again steal round 
the corner; and then he cast only a hasty 
and casual glance in at the broken window. 
But it was sufficient to show him that the 
little invalid was awake, and that she had 
taken the flowers in her thin hand and was 
gazing at them with a look full of wonder 


and delight. 
Jack went away, feeling older and more 


important than he had ever feltbefore in his 
life. This was the best secret he had ever 
had. If the Beekman boys knew, they 
would call hima:spoony. But the Beekman 
boys should never know. He decided not 
even to tell his sister May. If he ever re- 
veal it to any one, it would be to his mother, 
in one of their confidential talks: but for 
the present he meant to revel in the luxury 
of keeping it all to himself, while he 
watched over the little sick girl like a 
guardian angel in trousers and jacket. 
During the afternoon Jack rode his veloci- 
pede only three times round the block, and 
then rather languidly. It did not give him 
the usual pleasure. At tea-time his mother 
inquired if he was not feeling well. She 
had remarked his failure to ask twice for 
his favorite jelly-cake. He was planning 
to run back to Clarke Street early in the 
evening, and take a peep at the child’s 
mother through the broken window. She 
might bea drinking, disreputable woman, 
who neglected the sick child; and in such 
a case it would be necessary to take his 
own mother into his confidence at once, 
for Jack had the greatest faith in her power 
to ‘‘ fix things.” 
- When he got back there, a light was burn- 
ing in the room and the curtain had becn 
lowered; but a few inches of the lower 
pane remained uncovered. It gave hima 
view of a woman bending over the fire. 
A bowl of something hot stood steaming 
on the table by the child’s bedside, and in 
a cracked cup were placed Jack’s flowers. 
The little girl lay with her large eyes in- 
tently fastened on them. She had plucked 
away asingle geranium leaf and one rose- 
bud, which were pinned in the front of 
her night-dress. Twice she coughed while 
Jack stood there, and there was a painful 
throbbing in her neck and her delicate 
temples. The woman left the fire and came 
and bent over the child; and, though Jack 
could not hear what she said, he felt easier 
in his mind. He saw she was not a drink- 
ing woman, nor ugly and cross. She 
had an honest, freckled face, kindly in spite 
of her. towsled hair. She was the ordinary 
type of a poor, overworked Biddy, with 
red arms and. an untidy dress; but Jack 
knew she would not be unkind to the child. 
That night Jack had a bright thought. 
His father had given: him adollar to buy 
stamps for his album from a boy he knew, 
who had connections in Tasmania and 
other out-of-the-way parts of the globe. 





Jack’s thought was to save enough money 


out of his regular allowance for the stamps, 
and to spend his dollar in fruit for the sick 
ehild. He knew the cough must make her 
throat husky, and then a bunch of grapes 
or an orange would be very grateful. Jack 
wouldn’t have had the Beekman boys get 
hold of this for the world. If he had en- 
gigedina game of fisticuffs with avother 
boy, and had come out ahead, he might 
have crowed as lustily asa young cock that 
has damaged his adversary’s plumage; but 
his good deeds were carefully hidden under 
a bushel, for he had before his eyes the 
fear of being called namby-pamby. 

The next morning Jack made a sacrifice 
of all the rosebuds and carnations in the 
garden; and when May came out to gather 
some for the parlor vases, she wassurprised 
to find the beds quite bare. On his way 
down the street, Jack stopped at a fruit- 
stand, and bargained five minutes with the 

old woman who kept it over a fine bunch 
of white grapes. He finally bought the 
rich, juicy cluster, and had it wrapped in a 
bit of white paper. He approached the 
window very cautiously, and, to his sorrow, 

saw that, as the day was cool, the sash had 

been lowered and the air excluded by an 

old straw hat, carelessly thrust in at the 
hole; but the hole was large and the hat 
was loose, and, as he stood there, feeling 
quite discomfited, it occurred to him to 

try and cautiously push the hat round just 
so far that he could deposit the fruit and 

the nosegay on the sill inside. After this 

was accomplished, he ran away down the 

street, not daring to look back for three 

blocks. 

Every morning for a fortnight Jack con- 

trived to leave his little gifts for the sick 

child. and to escape detection. But the 

last day the little girl was awake, and rest- 

less from coughing; and she caught sight 

of him just as he had displaced the hat, 

and gave a glad, surprised little cry. Jack 

dropped the big Bartlett pear and the 

bunch of pansies, and was off in a hurry, 

covered with shame and confusion of face. 

He hated to be caught in the act of doing 

a kindness, and felt almost as if he had 

been stealing something. 

For several days he did not go near the 

place. Many thingy were -nappening at 

home just at that time. His sister May 

was going to be married, and he himself 

was to be sent away to school, There were 

clothes to be fitted and many things to get 
ready ; besides a great rain-storm had beat- 
en and bruised the flowers. One bright 
morning, early in September, Jack rose 
feeling rather conscience-stricken, for he 
had just been dreaming of the little sick 
girl. The garden. was glowing with salvias 
and scarlet geraniums, and in the middle 
of one large bed a cluster of the pure 
white St. Joseph lily had opened, and the 
blossoms were lifting up their faces to the 
sunshine like a choir of singing angels. He 
rejected all the red flowers he had gathered, 
and for some reason chose only a handful 
of these white ones, which he carried to 
his room and kept in water until after 
breakfast. Then, with two fine peaches 
in his’ pocket, he wended his way to the 
familiar street. 

The rain of the previous night had 
washed everything clean, and made even 
that poor, shabby quarter look almost cheer- 
ful. Before he reached the corner house 
he remarked that something unusual was 
taking place. The entry-docr stood wide 
open and a group of poor people was going 
in. A bit of white gauze, with a soiled rib- 
bon, was hanging limply from the door- 
bell: The hole in the window had been 
mended with a piece of white paper pasted 
over it, and the ragged curtain was decor- 
ously drawn down. 

Jack felt. something seize his heart, and 
he stopped and stared, and then tears 
rushed into his eyes. He knew what had 
happened, and he was so sorry, so pen- 
itent, his very heart felt sore and bruised 
with remorse and pity. -It was some time 
before the boy recovered, and then he fol- 
lowed, half-mechanically, two or three of 
fhe neighbors who were going in. There 
in the middle of the mean room stood 4 
little coffin—a plain pine box, with the lid 
off. Inside lay a peaceful child’s face, sur- 
rounded with the reddish golden hair Jack 

so well. . Jack saw with a 





great heart-throb that a buach of withered 
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flowers, the last he had brought her, were 
clasped in her wasted fingers. 

The woman he had seen at the fire (a 
poor, lonely old Irish body) sat by the 
coffin, weaving back and forth and holding 
an apology for a white handkerchief to her 
eyes, She was the only mourner and there 
was a scrap of black crape in her cap. 

“She was all I had,” Jack heard her 
croon to herself, ‘‘and mea widdy, And 
she not me own; but me’ sister’s, And 
I promised me sister on her dying-bed how 
T’d do for her asif she was mine. And the 
dear child was always wakely. There was 
a wakeness in her chist froma baby. And 
she so. patient, a-laying here and a-smiling. 
And me so hard pushed to git along, and 
being forced to lave the poor little crature, 
to do washing and charring of a mornin’. 
And she all alone wid herself when the bad 
cough took her, And she kep’ a-sayin’, 
like a blessed little spheridim: ‘ Never mind, 
Auntie. Ise never lonesome.’ I do believe 
the angels come to keep her company. 
Poor dear! Oh! I mind the day when I 
comed home airly from me work, and found 
her laughin’ and her eyes shinin’. Some 
kind sowl—Heaven bless him !—had dropped 
a handful of flowers through the broken 
windy. I moved her bed close to the win- 
dy, to give her air. She had such a ketch- 
in’ in her breath all summer past. And it 
was a Jad as brought the flowers and the 
nice grapes and peaches. Heaven_ bless 
him! And he brought them every day be- 
like till toward the last, when the poor dar- 
lint was took worse; and she seemed to be 
among the howly saints and angels, smell- 
in’ them flowers. And she held ’em in her 
hand till the last, and kep’ a-holding ’em 
when she lay dying. And shesaved all the 
withered ones, and made me promise to lay 
them in her coffin; and there they be. She 
blessed him as brought them with her last 
breath, till the chokin’ came on; and when 
that passed she lay quite as a lamb.” 

The poor woman broke down and sobbed 
violently, burying her face out of sight. 
Then Jack stole up to the little coffin, and 
reverently laid his branch of pure white 
lilies on the child’s breast. 

I 
PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this dep department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies,”” THx INDEPENDENT, New York.} 

We hope that the number of readers who 
are not interested in Chess will be very small, 
so that the space used in giving the necessary 
rules and regulations will not be grudged by 

many. 

We take it for granted that you have fol- 
lowed instructions thus far, and are ready fora 
game. But, stop a minute. We haven’t given 
the rule for castling. 


As a general thing, the King moves only one | 


square ata time; but once during the game 
the player has the privilege of moving it two 
squares, in connection with either Rook. This 
iscalled castling, If you wish'to castle on the 
King’s side, you move King to K. Kt’s sq. 
and K. Rook to K.B.sq. If on the Queen’s 
side, King goes to Q. B. sq. and Q. Rook to 
Q. sq. This movement is a very important 
one, when your King is threatened. Beside 8, 
it brings the Rook into better playing trim. 
But remember these points: You cannot 
castle after you have moved either your King 
or Rook; nor when, in castling, you have to 
move your King over a square commanded by 
an adversary’s man. 

Now, with the board set as in the diagram 
published last week, let us begin a game. To 
determine whose first move it shall be, please 
take a white man in one hand and a black one 
in the other, and put them behind your back, 
We will play white and you play black. We 
choose thé left hand. It is a white piece, and, 
consequently, our first move ; and we take ad- 
vantage of it by moving K. P. to K. 4, (That 
being the first move in nearly every game.) 
You answer by playing the same—your K. P. 
toK.4,. Now we play K. B. toQ. B. 4, and 
you reply with same move from your side. So 
far so good. We now moveQ. to K..R.5; and 


be very careful how you answer ft, for you are” 


in great danger. You, thinking we mean 
that your Bishop is in danger from our Q. 
(because you see that on the next move we 
can take your King’s P. and say check, com- 
pelling you to move your King or interpose a 
piece, and thus allow Q. to take B.), move your 
B. back to Q. Kt. 3. That was a fatal error, for 
now we take your K. B. P. and say checkmate, 
for you cannot take the Queen with your King, 
because the King would then be in check by 
our Bishop, or, in other words, the Queen is 
Protected by the Bishop; and, as you cannot 
move the King to any square where he will 


a 


not be in check, and as none of your men can 
be interposed, we have wonthe game. This is 
known as the ‘‘scholar’s mate.” You might 
have prevented it by moving your Knight to 
K. R. 8; for then, if we attempted to take K. 
B. P., you could have captured our Q. with your 
Kt. You could also have moved your K. Kt, 
P. to Kt. 3. But this might have saved the 
game, you say ; but you would have lost your 
Bishop. Don’t you see how you could have 
saved it? If,instead of moving either of the 
pieces we suggested, you had moved Q. to K. 
2, both the game and Bishop would have been 


safe. 
Below is a diagram showing the position of 


the men at the time of the scholar’s mate. 

















WHO CAN TELL? 


1. The man who ordered the first ship to be 
built. 
2. The one who founded the first public 


ibrary. 
8. The philosopher who said the sun was as 
large as the Peloponnesus. 
4. The king who was sent to eat grass. 
5. The seven wonders of the world. 
6. What city did the geese save? 
7. How the spots came in the peacock’s tail. 
8. The inventor of the alphabet. 
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Bank Presidents, Edi . Lawy 
ics, Laborers, Boys, and Girls are all a eee 
in the solution of this m ascinating puzzle. $1 00 
reward offered by the ta of the “Gem” 
for its correct solution. Price reduced to 15 cents, 2 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


* with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further pee 
lars mailed free on application to manufacture: 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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CONSTIPATION ¥ wiTH HEADACHE. 
Est Houston 8t., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN a DOD YRUP has cured. me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 
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WM. A. PIERMA 
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CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West 97Tu =. NE Ww ——. 
Deak Sir :—Bei: troubled with 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, ‘and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself ontizely cured. oP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
DEAR Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beset re- 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIF: 
For three years I suffered from liver and Tung og] 
culties, After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to conti She thet I - well. 
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STARCH 


Is the highest achievement in cereal 


roductions, and renowned throughout 
The world as the Standard Lauadry 
Starch. In shape it presents huge dense 
crystals of wonderful whiteness and 
sweetness, free from the faintest odor 
and incomparable strength. Its su- 
periority and economy are the result of 
experiment and improvement for thir 

ty-five years, and its popularity the re- 
ward of this effort of a lifetime. Royal 
Gloss lump Starch is packed in hand- 
some one-pound, three-pound, and six- 
pound cartoons, and for sale by Grocers 
every-where, Manufactured by ANDREW 
Se Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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seeing them, or sending for Circular to 
CATLIN M’F’G CO., 43 Gold St., N.Y. 


R. GEISSLER, 
N 35 Bleecker St., New York, 
maker of Church and Household 
je m by 
son’s Patent Recum $ Bociining 
Chairs. Also Invalid Whee thats 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


ARS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Recus. Oct's, 
Kacateeiel Wainut sane warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
Rew Pianos, $143 to $255. eg Newspapersent Frees 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 
AND FANCY WOODS, 


a! some 80 varieties, is particularly wonth) 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for price-lis. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


HOPE = DEAF 


ficial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE TH —— HEARING 
and perform the work of the N ral Drum. 

Always in position, but Invisible to others, All 














Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer Send for descriptive cirepler. 
6 DRUM CO., CIN NATL, 





ANTI-MOTH 
PAPER. 


Absolute Protection against Moths, 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
Samples Free. 110 and 112 Nassau Sr., N. ¥ 
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Sarm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Fditor will be glad to receive any 
hAtnts or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epeotally interested. 


A SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 


BY THE REV. M. M. G. DANA, D.D. 














AT a recent meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of St. Paul, Minn., an 
elaborate report was submitted setting forth 
the necessity in this country of an institution 
of this character. The popular ignorance 
prevalent as to the worth of our timber-lands, 
as wellas the disastrous consequences attending 
the present wanton destruction of the forests 
of the country, tend tomake the movement for 
the establishment of a school of forestry both 
timely and important. Such schools, it may 
not be generally known, are in flourishing 
existence in Europe, and are now regarded no 
longer as experiments, but have proved them- 
selves to be of immense public utility. 
Through them has come an impulse to the 
growing of timber on waste lands, as well as a 
more economical management of forests, suffi- 
cient to vindicate the economy of their found- 
ation. 

These schools are found in Neustadt-Ebers- 
walde. near Berlin ; at Tharaudt, in the vicin- 
ity of Dresden; at Eisenach, Stockholm, 
Zurich, Aschaffenberg, and other places; and 
the testimony, after years of practical work- 
ing, is that through their influence forests 
bave been grown upon once barren and sterile 
lands, while systematic efforts have been suc- 
cessfully made for the’ preservation of wood- 
lands or the regrowth of timber where once 
cut off. 

The instruction furnished in these schools 
embraces mathematics, pure and mixed, so 
that, according to the report in question, “the 
forester may reckon interest on capital in- 
vested, determine the value of a given piece of 
forest-iand, measure distances, compute the 
cubie contents of a group of trees, and ascer- 
tain the average annual increase of the same 
by growth.” Furthermore, the course of study 
includes physics, chemistry, physiology, the 
natural sciences, with particular attention to 
ornithology and entomology, to which may be 
added civil and criminal law in its bearings on 
forestry and on the economical advantages to 
the nation of the latter. Besides the above, 
instruction is given in forest history, wood 
planting, protection of timber-lands, methods 
of fostering the growth of trees, and their 
general uses. 

Such a school in this country, with its full 
yet practical curriculum of study, would fur- 
nish us with men who as examiners and man- 
agers of our forests would be of great value: 
and through such the timber interests of the 
Northwest, and the various mechanical and in- 
dustrial pursuits depending thereon, could be 
protected and promoted. 

The public need of an institution of this 
kind no one will deny who knows aught about 
our forests, or of their reckless destruction, 
entoiling: wide-reaching damage. According 
to the estimate of the United States Survevor- 
General, there are in Northern Minnesota 
alone thirteen millions of acres unsurveyed. 
The Government has been robbed of millions 
of acres of timber-land, as the report of the 
Commisstoner of the Lond Office declares, by 
“the fraudulent use of homestead laws, sol- 
diers’ additional homestead and half-breed 
scrip.’ Whole townships, once covered with 
luxurious pine forests, have been entirely de- 
nuded of the same and are now unoccupied 
wastes. Something should be done to arrest 
at once this wanton destruction of our North 
ern forests, and efforts made to diffuse a more 
correct sentiment in reference to their worth, 
and how they may be economically consumed, 
or, where already destroyed, be reproduced. 
The present Secretary of the Interior, in his 
report for 1878, says: ‘The disastrous con- 
sequences which elways follow the destruc- 
tion of the forests of a country are known to 
every well-informed man. These consequences 
will inevitably come upon us in a compara- 
tively short time, considering the rapidity 
with which the timber growth of this country 
is being swept away, unless legislation be 
adopted systematically to arrest this indiscrim- 
inate spoliation.”” To no country would a 
school of forestry be of greater utility than to 
ours, while European experience in the prem- 
ises is sufficient to show us the economical 
advantages of the same. Such a school would 
become a bureau of information in reference 
to the culture of forests and their sanitary 
and material benefits. It would supply us 
men competent to explore them and report the 
best methods of ovreserving or regrowing 
them. 

Our timber-lands may be so cared for as to 
become sources of permanent supply, and not, 
as by present practice, be reduced to desert 
wastes. From such a school would naturally 





come those whose knowledge of the science of 
forestry would make them available to rail- 
road and lumber companies and thore indus- 
tries dependent upon the wood. 

The report referred to was made by Gen. C. 
C. Andrews, who, while our minister to Swe- 
den, studied carefully the practical workings 
of the school of forestry established at Stock- 
holm. The St. Paul Chamber of Commerce 
has memorialized Congress on the subject, and 
asks a comparatively small land endowment, 
that such a school may be established at or 
near that city. The attention of public men 
and prominent educators is being called tothe 
project, and it is hoped the economical advan- 
tages of such an institution will commend it 
at once to the favor of Government, and that we 
may have at no distant day a school of for- 
estry established in this country. 

Sr. Pav, March 5th, 1880. 





POPULAR NEW GRAPES. 





VARIETIES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


BY BR. H. HAINES. 


It is difficult to estimate the amount of pleas- 
ure that can sometimes be obtained from asingle 
vine. For ages it has been considered the hight 
of happiness to be able ‘‘to sit under one’s 
own vine and fig-tree,’”’ and, could we analyze 
the almost unconscious aim of thousands of 
business and professional men in our cities in 
their struggle for wealth, we would find that 
large numbers of them look forward with 
delight to the time when they will be able to 
own a “country seat,”’ or to spend their de- 
clining days amidst the refreshing quiet of 
their own vines, trees,and flowers. Though 
the fig-tree can be grown in the open air even 
as far north as Albany, New York, when given 
suitable protection in winter, yet, on account 
of the scanty shade that it affords, we are 


-more likely to substitute in its place the more 


widely grown apple, pear, or cherry tree. But 
there is something in the thought of the vine 
that calls up peculiarly pleasant memories ‘of 
the past in manyaone, possibly because a well- 
known idiom or couplet of words, that has 
come down through the centuries, seems to 
have a particular fascination for mary persons, 
while in many other cases it f6 on account of 
its association with thoughts of the “ Father- 
land’ and the vine-clad hills of the Rhine 
and the Rhone. 

The Early Dawn.—Other persons find their 
enjoyment in the trial or experimenting with 
new varieties of the vine, and derive as much 
pleasure, and possibly more, in so doing than 
do many others who find recreation in the 
collecting of rare and beautiful minerals,shells, 
books, or paintings. Tosuchthe Zarly Dawn 
will prove quite a boon and will add to tke 
attractions of many an amateur’s garden. It 
is not a large grape, but, on account of its very 
early habits of ripening, is considered a very 
desirable one—so much so that $500 was paid 
out for the original parent vine. The berries 
are black and of good quality. There are 
only a few genuine vines of this variety in the 
country, as yet, and the purchaser should ac- 
cordingly make use of due discretion in obtain 
ing his supply. 

Antoinette.—This is a large, comparatively 
new white grape, of considerable merit. It is 
a seedling of the ‘“‘Concord,’’ and combines 
many of its good qualities of health, vigor, and 
hardiness of vine. On this account, it might 
be grown to advantage over doorways or porch- 
es, or planted so as to afford shade to the side 
of houses or over rustic seats. I have known 
of single vines of the Concord family covering 
from 500 to 800 square feet of trellis, spreading 
out 20or 80 feet in all directions, like a vast fan, 
and giving bountiful crops ¢f delicious grapes. 
One such immense vine, affording its friendly 
shade and rich clusters of fruit year after 
year, comes in time to appear more like a com- 
panion or friend than like a member of the 
vegetable kingdom. ‘‘ May their friendly 
shadows never grow less.”’ 

Duchess.—This is another new white grape, 
that promises to become very popular. The 
bunches are from medium to large size, some- 
times eight inches long. The berries are of a 
pleasant and delicate flavor and of medium 
size. They can safely have the word ‘ de- 
licious”’ applied tothem. The vines thus far 
prove hardy, healthy, vigorous, and produc- 
tive. The fruit ripens with the Delaware. ~ 

Belinda, Lady and Martha, are other desir- 
able white grapes; while from the thirty or 
forty other varieties of grapes on my grounds 
I might mention the Moore’s Early, Linden, 
Telegraph, and Wilder as being some of the 
most prominent black sorts, and the Brighton, 
Diana, and Agawam as being some of the best 
of the red grapes. 

Grapevines are usually planted in April, 
though I have sometimes sent them through 
the mails to distant purchasers even as late as 
the 10th or 15th of May, and a fine growth bas 
yet been obtained the same season. They can 
be grown on nearly all soils that are suitable 





for vegetables, if not too wet. On heavy clay 
soils underdraining is often a benefit, while, if 
low, wet lands must be used, then the ground 
may be prepared by plowing into ridges eight 
orten feet wide, and afterward planting the 
vines about ten feet apart along the center of 
the “land” or ridge, thus leaving a surface 
drain or shallow ditch half way between each 
row of vines. As a grapevine, when well 
planted and well cared for, will often live from 
twenty to fifty years, and sometimes longer, it 
is accordingly well to see that the planting is 
carefully performed and the early training of 
the vines well attended to. A vine well treat- 
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My opinion is that we must study the irregu- 
larities (for us) of Nature’s laws; but with the 
intention to fight with them and endeavor to 
turn them to our advantage.”’ 

One point connected with this subject is 
indirectly alluded to by Mons. Sisley, and seems 
to me of considerable importance. It is that, 
although our climate does not admit of many 
varieties of roses producing seed, which seed 
freely about Lyons, we may find compensation 
in the belief that what we do succeed in pro- 
ducing is likely to prove more hardy than that 
raised under more favored skies. This per- 
haps has not been proved, but it is generally 





ed,in grateful return, treats its benefactor 





well. 
SavUGERTIES-OnN-Hupesor, N. Y. 





PRODUCTION OF SEEDLING ROSES. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE. 


Durine the antumn of 1879 we found on a 
plant of Mme. Berard, which was budded on 
the seedling brier, some finely-developed hips. 
These were gathered, and at the proper time 
the seeds were sown, and are yet to be heard 
from. It is, of course, uncertain whetherany- 
thing valuable will be produced ornot. The 
finding of these hips led me to consider 
whether the stock had any influence in pro- 
ducing fruit, since in this section to find tea 
roses producing perfect hips is a rare happen- 
ing. It is well known that in Lyons, France, 
tea roses ripen eeed freely. Is this due to 
climetic influence, or to the influence of the 
seedling brier (on which the majority of the 
teas about Lyons are budded), or to both? I 
addressed these questions to M. Jean Sisley, of 
Lyons, and I take the liberty of makirig public 
his reply: 

“I have been glad to learn that you have 
obtained seeds of the tea Mme Berard, and 
hope they will produce something worth keep- 
ing. I am glad that the seeds proceed from a 
plant grown out-of-doors, because I think that 
you have more chance of obtaining a hardy 
variety. I do not think that the seeds of roses 
can be influenced by the stock on which the 
seed-bearing plant is grafted. I do not know 
whether roses grafted on the brier are more 
disposed to seed than those on their own roots 
or on another stock, never having paid atten- 
tion to it. It is worth noticing, but rather 
difficult to ascertain. Until now, no attention 
has been paid to it, particularly by our rosa- 
cians, who do not pay attention to scientific 
facts. New roses are sold for 25 francs each, 
If they sell 100, they are pleased, and that is 
all their aim. 

“You say that it seems strange that we in 
Lyons can raise seed of tea roses abundantly, 
when you cannot. Of course, the question is 
interesting to solve; but this is again difficult. 
In the whole of France, Lyons is in this way 
privileged. But why that is so is the ques- 
tion. The only reply that can well be given 
now is: ‘It is the climate.’ The climate of 
Lyons istemperate. Usually we do not have 
very severe winters. January is generally cold: 
but not colder than 18 degrees below zero 
(Centigrade), and that only for a day or two. 
The summer is very clear and only at the end 
of August are there three or four very hot 
days. March and November are wet and 
stormy. The other months generally are neither 
too wet nor too dry, and we seldom have ex- 
ceptions to this rule. In the environs of Paris 
the climate is more variable. In the south, near 
the Mediterranean, it is much more dry and 
much more warm. This leads me to think 
that this intermediate climate of Lyonsis favor- 
able to the fructification and the ripening of 
the seeds of roses; and, certainly, if our rosa- 
cians have, since about twenty years, sent out 
the best roses, it is not by science or skill, but 


by luck. 
** You well know that the first raisers of new 


roses were Laffay, Vibert, and Desprez; all 
three living near Paris. They have obtained 
some good roses, but none as distinct as those 
of Lacharme and Guillot, fils. Laffay, about 
ten years before his death, thinking that a 
warmer climate would be favorable to the 
production of good seeds of roses, left the 
environs of Paris, and went to Algeria, where 
he remained several years, without obtaining 
anything; and he then returned to Paris. Can 
weconclude that an intermediate climate is 
favorable to the rose? I think so, without 
vouching for it. Italy has certainly a most 
splendid climate. What has it produced? 
Simply Rosa microphyila alba odorata, R. Maria 
ieonida; and thatisall. You say that your 
winters are not much colder than ours, and 
your summers not much warmer. But your 
summers are longer. You have not much 
spring. Your winters are also longer and you 
have scarcely any autumn. You pass from 
heat to cold, ifI am not much mistaken. In 
summer your sky is very clear, and also in 
winter. Here it is always intermediate. Inever- 
theless urge you to continue to sow the seeds 
you can obtain; and particularly to do like 





Henry Bennet—employ artificia! fecundatton. 


pted as an axiom. When I have been 
asked to name the best very hardy hybrid per- 
petual, I have given Mme. Boll, a rose of vigor- 
ous growth, luxuriant foliage, and carrying 
very large flowers of a beautiful carmine rose. 
The flowers, though of a flat type, are finely 
formed and very full. Rev. 8. Reynolds Hole, 
in his charming book about roses, well 
describes ‘“‘ Madame Boll, whose foliage alone, 
with the dew on it, is worth a-getting up at 
suprise to see; but having flowers to corre- 
spond, of an immense size, requisite form, and 
of a clear bright rose color.’ 

A few days ago I learned that Mme. Boll isa 
rose of American origin, produced from seed 
by Daniel Boll, of New York, and sold by him 
to Mons. Bergeau, of Angers, France, by whom 
it was sent out in 1859. At that time an 
American rose would have been considered of 
no value, while a new French variety would 
bring a good price. This wouldseem, then, to 
confirm what has been said, that seedling 
roses produced in this climate are more likely 
to be hardy and of good constitution than 
those raised in the south. By this it is meant 
seedlings which, when large enough to trans. 
plant, are left outside to winter. Very many 
varieties of hybrid perpetual roses about 
Rochester seed very freely. Last autumn seeds 
of Gen. Jacqueminot and La Reine might 
have been gathered by the quart or by the 
peck. But, as these two sorts have in this 
way been so largely used in France, one en- 
gaging in this interesting occupation would be 
more likely to meet with satisfactory results 
by using varieties which seed less freely and 
have, therefore, been less used.—H. B. Ext- 
WANGER, in ‘‘ Country Gentleman.” 





SEED CATALOGUES. 


Tose of our readers who are likely to want 
seeds or other farm and garden requisites will 
do well to send their orders as early as pos- 
sible. Weare in receipt of many of the an- 
nual catalogues of the various reliable seeds- 
men and florists for 1880, and publish the fol- 
lowing list for the benefit of our subscribers. 
Copies of the catalogues will be sent free on 
application to the publishers of these cata- 


logues. 

J.M. Thorburn &Co., 15 John St., New York, Catalogue 
of Seeds and Bulbs for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, Lawn, Farm, and Nursery. 

Peter Henderson, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Farm and Garden Requisites. 

Alfred Bridgman, 876 Broadway, New York, Catalogue 
of Standard Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and Flower 
Seeds. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, New York, Hand- 
Book for Farm and Garden, and Catalogue of Gar- 
den, Field, and Flower Seeds. 

R.H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New York, 
Catalogue of Choice Farm, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, Roots, Plants, and Garden Requisites. 

Beach, Son & Co., 7 Barclay Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 

W. H. Carson, 125 Chambers Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and List of 
Greer house, Window, and Garden Plants. 


Elilwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., Descriptive 
Price-list for Spring of 1880. 


Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Garden Calendar, with Select Lists of Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, and Small Fruits. 

A. C. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y., Floral Instructor and 


Catalogue. 
W. V. Sked & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


and Price-list for Spring of 1880. 


King & ‘Winshing, §. x. 
Frank 8. ew Cona. 
Rit Shumway Rockford, Hi, 

J.B. Root; wm, 
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GROWING PLANTS IN MOIST 
SPONGE. 


An ingenious device has been tried, and 
found to work satisfactorily, in the growing of 
winter hyacinths, as follows: The bulbs are 
bedded in deep incisions made in large sponges, 
which are elosed snugly over and around tho 
bulbs, and then placed in appropriately shaped 
vases. Water moderately warmed—<say to 65° 
or 70°—is then poured into the vase until it 
reaches about half the hight of the sponge. 
The bulbs begin to sprout in two or three days, 
and in about six weeks the plants are as many 
inches high, and continue to thrive until the 
flowers come out, of unusually large size and 
perfect form. The sponge is hidden, after the 
first week or two, by sowing rape seed upon it, 
the resultant growth completely covering it 
with moss-like vegetation. From its porous, 
warm nature,the sponge seems well adapted 
to the purpose, and dilute fertilizing material 
might, it would seem, be added to aid the 
quick development of the plant.— Floral Cabi- 
net, 





Ir THIs SHOULD Mert THe Eve of anyone 
suffering from Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Asthma, or any Pulmonary ,Affection, we 
would refer them to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, 
which will in all cases afford speedy relief, 
and in most effect a speedy cure. 
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SE 10 Pkts. Best Garden or Flower = FREE 
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HEEBNER'S HORSE-POWERS. 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread 








AND 
PEED REGULATOR. 
Heebner’s Improved Little 
Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
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TREES. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc., etc. 


Our stock is 1 and fine, prices low, and prom 
attention given. p—~ ¢ stamps for Nee Tietrated 
Descriptive Fruit and Orn 


gues, 10 
cents each. 


‘GOULD BROTHERS, 


Monroe County Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


NURSERY STOCK. 


Standard Apples, Standard and Dwarf 
Pears, Che Elms, Maples, 
Evera’ mera i ns, Bhra and a 

line of NU of the 

Our ‘ony, and Ma; sen, | for street and lawn planting, 
cannot be equaled, Low prices given upon a) os. 
Btate plate the kinds and quantity d: 


BITHS & POWELL. Syracuse, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUITS!! 
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pues ee A 5 erat) 


Dy Catala No ty A itberal 
Commuil-op You.” = E.P,ROE. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
Our specialty is hardy trees and shrubs, both fruit 
tal. C es free 
and orntING & MURRAY, Flushing, N. Y. 


APPLE TREES, 


ears 1 arieties, twelve d soe 
$007 a ee clivered in New York City oT 
ge: KING & MURRAY, FI 
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At the first two 
Sliver Medais 
were awarded. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 


Send for Circulars and name this Paper. 
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Seeds, send stamp for this 

beautiful Catalogue with Colored Piates. 

Name this paper. W. H. REID, Rochester, N. Y. 
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pwd with a a large Ct aaens New Coleus, ee om conta. 
Plain copy, 6 ‘or postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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where you saw this advertisement. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
WORDIEE & M_RMON 60. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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VERMONT, FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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HALLADAY 


WIND-MILLS, 


In use 25 
17 sizes, trois 1 seam 
tot 
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tog ert +£ED-MILL has no equal as an iron mill 
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Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUPACTURES®, OF. STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
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Por further tnformation address 
D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
to Canvass for the Sale of our Nursery Stock, 


Only those who can furnish first-class references as 

wo condemn oto. | neocd a 
im the busi and well-estab- 

nanan Re. ~ ry enables us to offer to capable men 
superior 

For terms and a particulars address 

W. & T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y. 
Established, 1646, 

500 acres of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, and 

Shrubs. 


FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED, 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NiaGaRa Nurseries, Established 1839. 


New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 
Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We make a Goal 1, 2, and 8. 
& 4 FS 4 abel BEES 
No Hy ves. 
Will do more “etter, wor ke oy than any Cutter in 
CLARE'S. ‘ROOT. ‘CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the only perfect root cutter. 
dopted ted Hand weed "by all Sest- chase chech vassore. 


Higganum Manuf g Corporation, 

















New York State. | 


HIGGANUM, CONN.. U.S. A. 





AOI « 


COPPACE COLURS: 


25 Shades ready for Brush. 


The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 
Send for circular. 

CHICAGO WHITE LEAD AND OIL Co. ae 


cor. Green and eee ot. Ch: 
LW. BLATCHFORD, Pres. Gates tress. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, —~ x. Bone Flour. 


TES eee 
New Wer Oats ? i) | Street. 
‘actory, Newark. J. 


tz Farmers pe Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


Originated b am LEVI STOCKBRIDGR, Professor 
Aoricuitere in y Massachusetts Agricultural ot- 
lege. A | Manure mate fore 


used 
= gy RAN for the last seven years with excellent 
manufacture high ie Phos- 

icals of all 





Park Place, New York; 
43 Chatham Street, Boston. 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTIL 








ATFIELD FERTILIZER. 
ce found =m expe @ 
ence has a the above 


Send for Circular. A few good agents wanted. 





MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 
13 Deane St., Boston, Mass, 











SIOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, ome Lapon, Cleanliners 
Durability, and io cepe Un 
Mo 08... 1) 4 ‘Canton, Mass. 





—— — — 


THE A LBANY ‘CORN-PLANTER. 














KINDS OF § pe’ yun PRECISION. 
ate Centen- 


seven to ten acres ote ry in one day, with the Planter, 
at a cost of from rom oe 
COST TO EEN Ie? be BY oon 





Total cost by hand 24 00 
Send for Circulars, etc., to O. H. P. CORNELL, 
Proprietor Albany Agr'l Works, Albany, N. Y. 





L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN) $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |} 















































MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell a West Troy, N. Y. 


_Fitt tablished. CHURCH BELLS anid 
CHIMES’ ACA ACADEMY FACTORY — ey Improve. 
Patent Mountings. é atalogues free. No agencies. 


pit BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


WARNER'S 


[SAF 


KIDNEY&LIVER 


(Formerly Dr. Craig's Kidney Cure.) 


A A vegstaite n thes won f and the bay re 
e world for Bright's Dineane; 

pn tt a! Li. Miduey, Liver, aw 
Urin gt Fe 

ba@-Textimonials of the highest order in proof 
of these statements. 
we the cure of Mieheten, call for War- 

@@- For the cure o' mrighi’s and the other 
diseases, call for W: idn. 
and Liv sone ae Sey ~ 
pay WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 
sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in 
Medicine every- 








































ley’s Asthma 
a circular giving full particulars. A: 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M, D,, Rome, N. Y, 
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Ty Mim als Cem’ 
SILVER-PLATED WARE... 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 Jobn Street, New York. 


20 Sutter Street, San Franciace, Cal. 
State Street, Chicago, Ill, : 


For Sale by all Loading Dealers Dealers. 


CHINA, AND, PORCELAIN 


White paginin) Pordolele tne dete oe pleces.$14 00 
Fine w hite French China Dinner Sets, complete 30 00 
White French China Tea Sets, 44 pleces 700 
Fine Gold band French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces 4 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers,doz. 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, C orated, $4.25; white. 300 
Silver-plated Dinner Kn -.--» 800 
LSO ALL HOU WEP PURNISHNG GOODS. 

Goops rrow Weexty TRADE SaLes A SPECIALTY. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free 


on application. Fatiniates furnished. 
Cc. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and sh‘ }ped free of charge. Sent C.0O. 


D. or P.O. . Money | Orck., Buyer Paying Freight. 


SAVE MONEY 


by Ordering 
ashionable Cua- 
tom Clothing 
FROM 
NEW YORK. 
aL, ANT SUITS, 


TO ORDER, 


$18, $20, and $25. 


ADRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 


ROWSERS, 
$5 to 8S. 





SENT FREE. 
Samples of Cloths and 
Suitings, and Fashion 
Plates, with full direc- 
tions for ordering Gents’ 
pie ey gpet ier ne 
Goods by mail, with fi 
and satisfaction guaran. 
teed, Send for samples 
and give trial order to 


176 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 








~tooK § GRAND EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE! 


1880, assvat°war ranry. 1880. 


Grand Agnoat Pggepticna! | My oe Party. 





P full particulars, with MAP 
or vu on tion. TJouriet 
wir ke Seleins” tage for over 
re 


261 Broadway, New © tig. oA Boo Ses A107. 


CALVANIZED = NETTINGS. 
Cheap! Neat! Darabiec! 




















— wt wa 
For Garden and Ornamental yuna cing, Poultry Runs, 
Fishing Ponds, Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and traincr 
for Grape and Floral Vines. 








ouses and how to arrange Kuna, 
Orders eT inquiry wi will yeseive prompt ot 
‘or prices. 


tention. 
 PROCKNER & EVANS, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay- Im. 
possess of Galvanized Wire Nettin yond eep 
nciny, Dealers in Patent Steel-Barb Fence Wire. 
23 West Street, New York City. 
tt” Mention paper. 


Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road machine, In 
dorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful i « oar — 
sports, Send 3c. To 
catalogne, with price ist an 
Apy information, or 19 cts. ior adlemne 

@ and copy of The Bic yore ngs Wor 
a¥ Fir RE POPE M'F'G 

93 Summer Street, Boston. Ass. 














z Between CHICAGO and GOT OIL BLE UPS and OMA HA. connecting at 
Bluffs in Union Depot, with the Unien Pacific R. R. and Burlington & Missouri River R. R. in pt 
t Con’ oes eee ith “ caibes & Se 2emeph ey ren erth Kaness ae ee eae mh: 
at om wr ¢ f, mr 
£4 | Atchison with Atchison, anta Pe, A & Nebraska, and Central Faded 





(Formerly of 241 B’way.) 


| 





bi 2&3 
t Poe hes crs Gen'l Supt. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
A. ALLEN'S 


World's “Hair. Restorer 


IS PERFECTION / 


OR its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 

falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY 

OR WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful COLOR AND 
BEAUTY. IT IS NOT A DYE. 


EVERY GOOD THING FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIO MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST are combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR 
RESTORER. It requires only « few applications to restore gray hair to ite yonthfal color and 
lustrous beanty, and indnce Inxurians growth, and its occasional use is all that is needed to 
preserve it in its highest perfection and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and permanently 
removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


vPOoR 
Anthracite or Bituminous Coal, 
THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 


Cooking and Heating “Stoves and 
Ranges, Gas and Oil Stoves. 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma- 
nently gas-tight. No overhected radiating surface. Eco- 
nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of 
our make, which have gained for us our world-wide repu- 
tation of producing the finest goods in the trade. Seid 
for Descriptive Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


~ Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y¥.3; 
HMDA sy Fr 56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
‘saan Ble Providence, R. I. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colers. 
There Ia no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical Any Shade. 
FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 











=, 











There in more 
service im this 
shaped blade 
shan any other 



















THE KNIFE OF OUR DADDIES. 
a oe se was the ceceae It went mu nomenrhad ee, 
si tails 








PAINT YOUR EES We HLTA MIXED PADI. 


Mixed ready for immediate use a Ee 
Oneida, N. Y., Architect and Puilder oWrites thee bat rations x1 Sized Pa Paint te tho bent LY 


have ‘ever used, in my experience of over 20 ears, cannot 
Aw) Pample Cure, Cards, showing handsome aanhes, es for 


igh! 
quantity of Paint desired any surface, sent free, by 


VATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., XN. Y. 








EATING TO LIVE. 
T» further introduce our excelient soluble foode, we 
wili send samples of eight  — Wy the 


second edition of our little tx “* Eat to Live,” b 
free, by mail, for SOets. CHAS. H. HOVE & SON, “4 § in 8. 
as No Greenwich St., New York. a i 
Mention this paper. ae 
— Pe Co., 8 Stary ew Tork. 





feneaise Counc 





with Railroads for all 








E. ST. JOHN, Gew’! Tut. and Pass. Agt., Chicage. a 











ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York, 





25 CENTS PER BUSHEL SAVED 
im raising Wheat. For Mustrated wanes rhe WHOMAS 


culars and prices, address 
ARROW CO., Geneva, N. 
MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 








PI 
and they are purchascdé b Yat se Reeaning refed refined 
musical tast: d t th 
OF TONE and th he Rigs AEST perecTION Gah ea 


Y ina 
'SOHMER & & co. 
re, and U; Cnsight Prenat, 
yao te 1s - 133 ‘Faae) iat fi Se. New “Brook yn. 


CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO. 


would cal! the attention of their friends generally to 
THEIR NEW STORE, 
Ne, 33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, 


to which they have just removed. They have many 
inducements to offer and many new sty jes to show. 


IVES’S PATENT LAMPS 


can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removing 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers of 


BLACKMAN’S 
PATENT REFLECTOR. BASES, 


most perfectly adapted for use in churches and stores, 
Burns without chines no smoke, no smell. Also 
sole agents ee 2 oie the 
the market, pted 
send for Cireular. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 
33 Barclay St. and738 Park Place, N.Y, _ 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


sane = male in or real oaks aris at BA, iil, solution 
ving au ithe 


Wiss aaa eee 


Broadway ¢ cud Ba ay Street. N. : 











FISHERMEN |! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Vir BR. HOOPER A SONS, Baltimore. Md. 


for Price-list, naming your County and 


DIAMOND HAMS. 
8. DAVIS, Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 
39th YEAR. 














One, Two, and Three 
ad MACHINES FOR 


Threshi d Cl Grain 
eshing - Re caning 


an machines with the im 


are the result 
py » 
are the inventors, ever have been 
are the aoe — 7 7 
“We have labored from the firs et 


that with the tasty, cay ae 
that willran Senet friction. 

ofthe ty Ae counany. 

have never failed to receive the high- 

est award at all gemprSiive exhibitions. 

Circulars and Price-Lists free. Address as above. 








W.&B. DOUCLAS, 
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